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Book for Parents. The Genius and Design of the Domestic Constitutron, with 
its untransferable obligations and peculiar advantages. By Curistopurer An- 
person. From the Edinburgh edition. Boston, 1834. imo. pp- 420. 


In the year 1693, the Protestant dissenting ministers of London 
agreed to urge upon their congregations, at one and the same time, 
a more general and serious observance of the duties of family re- 
ligion. ‘To this well-designed concert, the world is indebted for 
six valuable sermons of John Howe, preached to his congregation 
on that occasion. In these discourses are combined the greater 
part of the most cogent arguments and appeals on the subject,— 
and more particularly concerning family worship,—that have come 
to our knowledge. In the conclusion of the third sermon, are the 
following striking thoughts. “The great thing which will either 
facilitate or obstruct a general compliance with the mind of God in 
this matter, will be, the consideration that men shall have of their 
families: that is, whether they will consider them as constitutions 
for this world, or for the world tocome. If you can but agree with 
yourselves, under which of these notions to look upon your fami- 
lies ; accordingly your compliance with the mind of God, in this 
matter, will either be facile or difficult. It is true, we ave to have 
a very distinct consideration of the nature of societies, from the 
ends of them. ‘There are societies, that, in their design, and con- 
sequently in their nature, are purely civil ; * * * * nations, towns, 
and the like. * * ** ‘There are those that are purely sacred, as 
churches: the very end and design upon which they are collected, 
is, worship and religion. But now, families are the elements of 
both these sorts of societies: * * * * therefore, both these must 
meet, in a family, religion, and civil and secular business. * * * * 
Persons are elements of families ; families are the elements of which 
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both churches and kingdoms, or commonwealths, are composed 
and made up. And as the one sort of these is purely civil, the 
other purely sacred ; that which is elementary unto both, must be 
both. And therefore now, when any come to turn this matter in 
their thoughts, ‘I am the head of a family ; but what sort of so- 
ciety is my family ? Is it made purely for this world, or for the 
world to come?’ sure, where the consideration of both worlds 
meets, the other world should be superior and uppermost, and 
therefore all things inust be measured then with subserviency and 
reference to that.” ‘These thoughts appear to have been the germ 
of Mr. Anderson’s excellent treatise ; and, indeed, throughout 
the work, he has drawn largely from the rich treasures of Howe. 
We mean only, that he seems to have studied the writings of 
Howe, and to have wrought them into his own habits of thought. 
The use which he has made of them, is legitimate and proper,— 
such as we wish was more common than it is,—and we mention it, 
as an example of the influence which a great and good man, in one 
age, has, in forming the character of another. We are pleased, in 
reading such a work as James’ Family Monitor, to find the start- 
ing thought in the previous publication of Mr. Anderson ; and in 
reading the latter, to trace the original conception back to another 
century, in the sermons of Howe : and if we had a complete his- 
tory of ages past, we might, perhaps, trace the stream still farther 
back, through holy men, up to the fountain of wisdom, in the in- 
spiration of the apostles. ‘Thus flows “the river, the streams 
whereof make glad the city of our God, the holy place of the ta- 
bernacles of the Most High.” 

Some years since, in reading the extracts from Mr. Anderson, in 
the Family Monitor, we wished to find the original ; and we now 
welcome its re-publication in this country. We entirely agree 
with the lamented Wisner, in his introductory notice of the work, 
that “it is a very able discussion of a most important subject ; no- 
where else, so far as we know, treated in the same radical and tho- 
rough manner.” We have many excellent books, exhibiting, in 
detail, the obligations and duties of the family relations ; and this 
is one of the encouraging signs of the times: but, together with 
these, is needed an e hibition of the principles on which these ob- 
ligations and duties rest, and by which they are enforced. 'To 
supply this, is the design of Mr. A’s treatise. It is divided into two 
parts. The first exhibits the constitution of the domestic circle,— 
the connection between its different branches,—the general laws by 
which they are to be governed, in relation to each other,—the pe- 
culiar sanctions of those law s,—the moral power of this constitu- 
tion, and the danger and vanity of substituting other expedients in 
its place. ‘The second part treats of the untransferable obligations 
and peculiar advantages of the domestic constitution, —obedience 
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1835. | The Domestic Constitution. 187 
and success, contrasted with negligence and ruin,—causes of fail- 
ure,—means of recovery,—manner of procedure,—domestic go- 
vernment,—domestic devotion, and domestic education, as distin- 
guished from purchased tuition. 

In commending this volume to our readers, we shall take the op- 
portunity of suggesting our own thoughts on ‘the subject. Its vital 
importance and general application will, we believe, justify the ex- 
tension of our remarks, somewhat bey ond our ordinary limits. It 
has had too small a place in the leading journals of the day, and we 
think, also, in addresses from the pulpit. Much is written and said, 
concerning the constitutions of states and nations. But the constitu- 
tion of those domestic societies which are the elements of states and 
nations, and on the well-ordering of which their prosperity depends, 
has been , comparatively, overlooked. How few, of all those whom 
God has placed over these little societies, have ever seriously turn- 
ed in their minds, thoughts like these ?—* Here I am, at the head 
of a family : but what sort of a society is my family ?) Who con- 
stituted it, and for what end? By what laws is it to be governed ? 
On whom lies the responsibility of governing it accordingly ? And 
what are to be the consequences ‘of its being thus regulated or 
not?” Yet, what questions have a higher practical importance 
than these? If that man cannot be a good member of civil soci- 
ety, who knows nothing of its fundamental laws ; how can he be 
a good member, and more especially, a good ruler, of a family, 
who is ignorant of the main end and leading principles of the 
domestic constitution ? If he mistakes the end, how shall he aspire 
to it? If he is ignorant of the means, what wonder if bis hopes 
are turned into confusion? But to proceed : 

1. The nature of this domestic constitution. It is divinely ap- 
pointed. God is its author. He ordained it for man in Eden. 
When he created man male and female, he said, ‘ Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.”” The very terms 
of this declaration show, that it was ordained directly, not for 
Adam and Eve, but for their posterity ; the former not having 
had father or mother. Accordingly, our Savior says expressly of 
every lawfully married pair, ‘* What, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” ‘This relation is the basis of 
a family. Hence spring the relation of parents and children, of 
brothers and sisters, and all the other relations of the domestic 
circle. Inno other way can they lawfully exist. And with these 
are naturally connected the adventitious relation of master and ser- 
vant. Since then that relation, on which all other family relations 
depend, is a divine institution, the family itself is such. Like the 
church, it is a sacred society. Both these are distinguished from 
all other societies in the world, in respect to their divine original,— 
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each peculiar in its character, and subservient to the perfection of 
the other,—both simple in their structure, and together forming 
the imperishable basis of human happiness and hope ; ; easily ac- 
commodating themselves to every changing form of society around 
them, in every country and age, and themselves dependent on 
none. 

Between the members of a family, this constitution provides, that 
there be a peculiar and most intimate union. ‘This union is foun- 
ded in the frame-work of our being, that its ends may not be en- 
tirely prevented by depravity. But it is also sanctioned by divine 
authority ; and so appeals, for its preservation and perfection, to 
our moral nature,—our conscience, our reason, and our voluntary 
affections. The conjugal union, formed, as it is, or always should 
be, by attachments founded in our nature, is also a subject of di- 
vine command. “ ‘They twain shall be one flesh,” is a moral law ; 
nor was it possible to use stronger language. Such shall be their 
union, in affection, in counsel, in influence, in action, that they 
shall be, as it were, one person: and nothing shall ever divide 
them, but that which separates the soul from the body, and even 
the component parts of the body from each other. ‘The scriptures, 
too, attach peculiar sacredness to this union, by their constant re- 
ference to it, as a symbol of the union of Christ and the church. 
Who, that has ever felt the love of Christ, or bowed in subjection 
to his authority, can be insensible, for instance, to the appeal of 
Paul to the Ephesians, chap. v. 22—31? What language could 
throw a higher sanctity over this connection, invest it with greater 
honor, or more closely bind its cords? So too, as to the union of 
parents and children, there is no heart so savage, or so depraved, 
as not to feel its claim. 


‘What though man is born the most helpless and dependent of all 
living? Jn the first hours of his existence, ‘* when a few indistinct or 
unmeaning cries are his only language, he exercises an authority irresis- 
tible over hearts, of the very existence of which he is ignorant and un- 
conscious ;”’ nor will the infant wait long before he advances in his claims 
and in his influence. A few weeks only will pass away, when the smile, 
and the shedding of tears, emotions peculiar to his species, will bind 
the two parties together, by ties which seem to say, that duties of no 
common order are involved in this connection.’ p. 47. 


Here is the immediate impress of the Author of our nature ; 
and here also, since we are not merely creatures of nature, but 
subjects of law, revelation comes in, and by its solemn mandates 
and touching appeals, sanctions this union. The mutual sympathy 
and affection of brothers and sisters too, formed and strengthened 
by their common relationship to those from whom they have 
sprung ; by their being the common objects of their affections and 
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solicitude ; their growing up together under a common roof; and 
their daily interchange “in all the cares of life and love,” need 
only to be mentioned, to be understood. How well the voice of 
revelation harmonizes with the voice of nature in respect to these, 
is also familiar to the mind. Nor is the union which is formed by 
the mutual dependence and reciprocal offices of master and ser- 
vant, and of children and servants, as fellow-members of the same 
family, of an ordinary kind, or so regarded in the scriptures.—Such, 
according to the appointment of God, is the domestic society,—a 
society which has not its like in any other, under the whole 
heaven,—one in interest, and one in heart,—joined by natural ties 
strong as death, and these enforced and directed by the laws and 
sanctions of the moral government of God. ‘Thus is the whole 
earth divided, after their families and according to their names,— 
transient indeed, in respect to their individual existence, but suc- 
cessively giving being to others, and destined thus to do, “ blessing 
and being blessed,” till the last heir of glory shall have come home 
to God. 

Of these societies, respectively, the parents are the responsible 
head. Inno society can there be union, order, and co-operation, 
without rule. Least of all can there be, i in a family, whose mem- 
bers are rising up successively, without knowledge or experience, 
and subject to irregular appetites and depraved passions. ‘The 
authority to control them, the voice of nature assigns to parents ; 
and in this allotment, the voice of revelation concurs. ‘This au- 
thority belongs to them conjointly,—to the father ultimately, in 
case of a difference of judgment or choice,—yet in all other cases 
to both equally, as those whom God has made one. ‘They are 
clothed with his authority ; and a wanton violation of it, he counts 
rebellion against himself. Within their respective circles, it is ex- 
clusive. Except in the case of manifest outrage, no magistrate, 
no prince, no earthly power, has the right to interfere. ‘Their 
house is their sanctuary, where they are to reign, amenable only 

to God. It is therefore absolute. ‘To their children, their will is 
law,—the rule of duty,—the standard of right. It is so, we mean, 
while their children are incompetent to decide for themselves 
what is right ; and afterwards, except when their commands mani- 
festly contravene the divine will. ‘Though they enjoin what would 
not otherwise be duty, their injunction, in these circumstances, 
makes it duty. ‘Though they enjoin what is improper and unrea- 
sonable, yet, if it be not sinful, it becomes, by their authority, mo- 
rally obligatory : and even though it is such, as in ordinary cases 
would be sinful, to their children, who cannot know directly the 
will of God, itis duty. * Children, obey your parents an all things, 
for this is right.” But for their use of so extensive a power, they 
are responsible to Him who gave it. It lays them under a corres- 
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ponding obligation of knowing his will, of giving just and exact 
impressions of it to the subjects of their government, and of en- 
forcing obedience. ‘They must themselves bear the burden of all 
those sins committed by their children and servants, which it was 
in their power to prevent ; and be answerable also for their failure of 
all that obedience, of all those valuable attainments, and of all 
that usefulness, which they had the power to secure. ‘They are 
stewards, and must give account. 

2. ‘The design of this constitution may be inferred from its na- 
ture, and from the ends which, so far as its laws are observed, it is 
found to answer. It is intended directly to promote the happi- 
ness of those who live under it. We are formed for social inter- 
course and mutual aid. We have affections and wants which can- 
not otherwise be met; and in a well-regulated family, that inter- 
course and aid are afforded more perfectly than anywhere else in 
the present world. ‘The unity of interest and affection; the mu- 
tual confidence and sympathy ; the religious communion, and the 
true liberty, in the very best sense of the word, which belong to 
to sucha family ; conspire to make it the dearest refuge and solace 
of a good man, to be found on this side heaven. And even as it 
is perverted by sin, who is there, that does not associate with the 
thoughts of home, his sweetest earthly enjoyments ? What arms 
men for the fight; what sustains them inthe shock of battle ; what 
reconciles them to sufferings and dangers, like the defense of their 
homes? Whiatis the main object of the cares and toils of life ; what, 
of human legislation, and all the machinery of government, but the 
blessings clustering about every man’s home? What, indeed d, is 
the happiness of a state, a nation, a world, but the happiness of 
the individual homes that belong to it? Accordingly, when God 
promised to the world the great blessing, which, as comprehend- 
ing every other, commends his love to us, he promised it, to take 
effect by this medium: saying to Abraham, “ In thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” It was by blessing its fami- 
lies, that he would bless the world. 

But there is a specific and appropriate design in an arrangement 
so peculiar,—the support and education of successive generations, 
in their dependent years. Man is born helpless ; and he is not 
less dependent for the purposes of his intellectual and moral ex- 
istence, than for the nurture of his earthly frame. Without know- 
ledge and experience ; driven by craving appetites and ungovern- 
ed passions ; and prone to all sin, if left to himself; short and mise- 
rable is his course. At the same time, he has a mind capable of 
being formed to all that is excellent, happy, and glorious; and he 
is cast on those to whom he owes his birth, to form the impressions, 
and to mold the views, the feelings, the aims, the character of that 
mind. To bim, their word is truth, their will is law, their smile 
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is joy, and their frown is woe. God designed that it should be 
so; and for this end, formed the domestic state. Hence those 
mysterious ties of affection. Hence the sway of parental autho- 
rity and example. Here it is, in fact, so far as the design of God 
is answered, that successive generations, as they come into being, 
are cast upon the bosom of love, and encircled with the arms of 
tenderness ; here, that they are nurtured and guarded in their 
years of helplessness and danger; and here also, growing up un- 
der the influence of parental wisdom and experience, of brotherly 
and sisterly affection and intercourse, of kind discipline and moral 
restraint, together with those advantages of the school and the 
sanctuary,which families alone unite to establish and support ; that 
they are formed to whatever amiable sympathies and kind aftec- 
tions,—whatever industry and economy, useful knowledge and 
practical skill, dutiful submission and social order,—whatever pure 
religion and immortal hopes, the world enjoys. Blot out families, 
or break up the constitution which God has ordained for them, and 
all these blessings are gone. 

The children of a family may be considered in the two-fold 
relation of members of civil society, and suljects of the moral 
government of God: and to qualify them for happiness and use- 
fulness in both these relations, is the design of the domestic con- 
stitution. As members of civil society, they are to take the places 
of those who have gone before them, in the various connections 
of social life, with their multiplied duties and offices. ‘To their 
care, these weighty interests are to be committed, and, by conse- 
quence, the interests of unborn generations, as dependent on them 
to transmit the inheritance of a well- regulated community ,—inter- 
ests which the counsels and labors of ages have been employed to 
secure, and which millions of treasure and seas of blood have been 
poured out to attain and preserve. It is evident at a glance, that, 
as families are the elements of states and ations, they decide their 
character. Nor is it less so, that in a well-regulated family, the 
future members of society are prepared to perforin, spontaneously, 
the offices most essential to its welfare. by the habit of dutiful 
submission to parental authority, they are traied to render the 
same submission, in all the other departments of life, to superiors. 
By their mutual attachments and cheerful offices, as brothers and 
sisters, they are formed to the sympathies , and accustomed to the 
offices, which bind neighbors and citizens together, as equals. 
And when there are servants in the family, or if shore are none, 
when “the younger” are taught to “ submit themselves to the 
elder,” they are prepared to show the respect and kindness due to 
men in society, as inferiors. — is the world in miniature ; or 
rather, in the bud and blossom of its being.” 
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‘ Here it is, that every connection of future life is presented before 
us: here every future affection of the heart, and every future form of 
duty, are called to their earliest efforts ; and these, confessedly, are the 
most important. Here, in their first elementary school, provided by in- 
finite wisdom, are the actors in all the future affairs of life, whether 
great or small, who will fill the world with blessings, or with mischief, 
when our heads lie low in the dust.? p. 59. 


But these prospective members of civil society, are likewise 
accountable subjects of God’s government. As soon as they 
are capable of knowing his will; indeed, as soon as they can un- 
derstand the will, and feel the authority , of a parent, or have 
the feeblest sense of right and wrong, they begin to act as the 
accountable heirs of immortality ; and as such, “every one that 
leaves the circle by death, passes into an eternity of torment or 
bliss.” By nature they are sinful, prone to covetousness, envy, pride, 
self-will, anger, and every hateful passion. Yet, at the same time, 
they are susceptible of such moral impressions, as may, by divine 
grace, counteract and overcome those propensities, and form them 
‘‘ after the image of God, in knowledge and true holiness.” For 
this end, they wait on parental influence. ‘The sweet flowers of 
spring do not more eagerly unfold their leaves, to drink in the eve- 
ning dew or the morning beams, than these blossoms for immor- 
tality open to receive from parental lips, parental looks, parental 
authority, and in a word, the parental character, that influence, 
which forms their own. For this purpose, mainly, is the domestic 
constitution designed. Every other object is subordinate, and, in the 
comparison, of no account. For this end, the endearments of do- 
mestic ties are so wonderfully formed ; the unrivalled ascendency of 
parental influence is given ; a system of government is delegated 
to parents more nearly resembling the moral government of God, 
than any other on earth : and to bring successive generations under 
its fullest power, they all commence their course in the feebleness, 
dependence, and susceptibility of the infant state. It is to stay 
the current of sin, rolling down from age to age, bearing condem- 
nation, death, and eternal ruin, in its course; to bring the fallen 
children of men under the gracious influences of a mighty Redee- 
mer, that this wonderful economy is designed and made known. 
«Did he not make one? And wherefore one? That he might 
seek a godly seed.” 

In this economy, how conspicuous is the kind and all-controlling 
providence of God! Were there no other evidence of this, the ad- 
mirable provision for human wants, in the domestic economy, would 
be sufficient. How, in the denial of this superintendence, shall we 
account for the fact, that the numbers belonging to the different sexes 
are equal, or nearly so, and have been thus in all countries and ages ¢ 
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How explain the origin of those exclusive affections everywhere 
found, by which two persons of the different sexes become so im- 
portant to each other’s happiness? ‘To what other original cause 
shall we refer that mysterious bond, which subsists between parents 
and their children; and without which, the care of sustaining and 
training the latter would be an insupportable task ; show how it 
comes to pass, that parents love their children so much more than 
children love their parents; or that children, growing up together, 
so entwine their affections about each other, that neither time nor 
distance can sunder them; and by this means, as they leave the 
paternal roof, to form new families, carry out with them into 
society the sweet charities of life? In these things, to say nothing 
of their bearing upon the higher and holier concord of heaven, 
who may not see the hand of an all- -present, ever-working, and 
infinitely wise and benevolent God? And if, in these things, we 
may see the hand and loving-kindness of God, how proper it is, 
that united praises and thanksgivings,—the morning incense and 
the evening homage,—go up before him, from every family under 
heaven ! 

3. That the main end of the domestic constitution may be at- 
tained, those who preside over its administration must be pious. 
Inferior ends may, in some desirable measure, be attained, if they 
are not pious; but how can those exert a religious influence, who 
are themselves without religicn ? How can those train up their 
children “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” who them- 
selves know not the Lord? In the midst of christian society, they 
may adopt some of the customary forms of religious instruction ; 
but the heart, like “ the ointment of the right hand, bewrayeth it- 
self.” All who are conversant with them, perceive, that religion 
is not the main thing in their estimation ; and therefore it will not, 
by their influence, be so regarded in their families. ‘That religion 
may pervade the domestic circle, “the heart of the fathers must 
be turned”? first to God, and then “ to the children.” The malady 
is in the heart,—the heart of the fathers, and consequently in the 
heart of the family,—and there must the remedy be applied. 

It is essentially important, that not one only, but both of those 
who are at the head of a family, possess, and preserve in constant 
vigor and activity, the spirit of piety. ‘I’his should be understood 
and felt, as it is not by christians in general, in the formation of 
the marriage connection. God has said, “ they two shall be one.” 
‘That there must be a congeniality of temper and disposition ; and 
some similarity in age and condition, all the world acknowledge. 
Can it be less important, that they be one on the subject of reli- 
vion,—in comparison with which, all things beside are insignifi- 
cant,—which should be the main business of life,—for which the 
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conjugal relation in particular was principally designed ? Common 
prudence would forbid us lightly to incur the hazard of a division 
here, in respect to the happiness of the present life. But in pros- 
pect of the life which is to come, who needs not the aid of com- 
panionship in the way ? who can safely be exposed to the embar- 
rassments, and the seductive influences, of the nearest earthly in- 
timacy with one estranged from God? Or, with hearts divided 
here, how can it be expected, that they will unite their plans and 
labors, in a regular and exemplary support and observance of the 
ordinances of grace ; in a steady, consistent, and efficient prose- 
cution of the work of a religious education; in ordering their 
household in general, so that it shall be a dwelling-place for Him, 
‘“‘ who loveth” not only “ the gates of Zion,” but also “ the tents 
of Jacob.” Were families merely secular societies, for secular 
ends, the consideration of religion, in their formation, might be un- 
heeded. ‘The parties might then agree to leave each other, on 
this subject, to his own choice, and cordially unite in prosecuting 
the objects of the relation. But they are not so; and the higher 
end of the domestic relation ought ever to be kept in view. No- 
thing, probably, has so much contributed to form a low view of 
the connection among professed christians, and thus to exclude 
from their regard the end for which God ordained it, as their light 
estimation of the apostle’s restriction in its formation. In disre- 
garding the restriction, they have first reduced the standard of fa- 
mily religion, in conformity to this world, and then have presu- 
med on the practicability of duly conducting their families in 
affinity with the sons and daughters of the world. Nor do we see 
how there can be a radical reform in the families of the church, 
until her members shall practically acknowledge religion to be, as 
it really is, in the social relations, as well as the individual concerns, 
of life, ‘‘ the one thing needful.” Then will the restriction, “ only 
in the Lord,” be considered not bondage, but liberty. 

4. Parents are solemnly bound to keep in view the main end of 
this constitution, as the olject of all their labors, in the education 
of their children. We have anticipated this remark ; but its im- 
portance gptitles it to a distinct consideration. ‘The late Dr. Scott, 
being inquired of, as to the regulation of his family, replied, with his 
characteristic humility, ‘‘ ‘There are few things which are looked 
back upon by me with less satisfaction, than my conduct towards 
my children, except in one particular, which appears to have been 
the grand secret, viz: that I have always sought first for them, as 
well as for myself, the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
The propriety of such a view of the subject, is forcibly illustrated 
in the following remarks of Richard Watson, extracted by Mr. 
Anderson :— 
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‘««¢ Perhaps no word, so frequently heard, has, in modern times, been 
used with less perception of its import and extent, than that of educa- 
tion. In the sense in which it is usually taken, it signifies instruction 
in letters, in human science, and various accomplishments of the mind 
and body. So entirely distinct is it considered from moral, and espe- 
cially religions instruction, that when the particular process is spoken 
of, by which the truths of religion are communicated to the mind, and 
impressed upon the heart, we are obliged, in order to make ouretives 
understood, to prefix an epithet to the term, and call it a religious edu- 
cation. This exclusion of every thing religious from the notion of edu- 
cation, is so complete, that to say of any one, he is educated, conveys no 
idea of religious care having been exercised over him in his early years ; 
no idea of religious principles having been at any time implanted, or 
now actually operating in his heart ; and though no truth of the sacred 
scriptures should be clearly apprehended by his understanding, he would, 
nevertheless, pass, in the language of the world, for a person of educa- 
tion. Had not a very culpable alteration taken place in modern man- 
ners, this could not have happened. There were times, and among our- 
selves, when the educated person was presumed to be acquainted with 
the faith of his ancestors, and the bible was among the first books put 
into his hand ; when the elements of religious truth and of science 
were taught together ; ; and when even the higher branches of learning, 
like his daily food, were ‘sanctified by the word of God and prayer.’ 
The practice with many is changed, and education, as a matter of course, 
in the lips of many, no longer “implies religious information. 

But, notwithstanding this alteration, never did we hear so much of 
the value and advantages of education, and of its connection with hap- 
piness and virtue. But of what is this ‘affirmed ? Of «a thing of shreds 
and patches ;’ splendid and many-colored it may be ; yet not worthy of 
a better appellation, because not connected with any principle, or direct- 
ed to any end worthy of our being. ‘To open the mind to human sci- 
ence, to awaken the pleasures of ‘taste, and to decorate the external 
man with the adornings of civil and refined life, might be sufficient to 
occupy the office of education, were there no God, no Savior, and no fu- 
ture being. Were this life not preparatory, and man not hurrying on to 
the presence of his Judge ; had he no pardon to implore, or law to obey, 
then this would be education: but most affectingly deficient will the 
knowledge of that youth be found, and negligent in the highest degree 
must his | ‘parents be considered, if his mind is left unoccupied by other 
objects, and unfamiliarized to higher considerations. Thus they may 
rear a whited wall, or build a whited sepulcher, but they inclose an 
uncorrected corruption within. Perhaps they do worse ; they give play 
and activity to the powers, without directing their movements, and 
abandon instruments of an energy not to be calculated, to the stimulus 
of principles and passions, which employ them only for the purposes of 
destruction.?” pp. 189, 190. 


Education, undoubtedly, includes whatever may strengthen and 
inform the mind, refine the taste, and regulate the conduct of the 
outer man ; but the ultimate end of the whole is, as Solomon has 
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defined it, ‘‘ TO TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD G0 ;” 
not merely, as Mr. James pertinently remarks, “ the training up a 
child in the way he should think, or speculate, or translate, or 
dance, or draw, or argue ; but the way in which he should go ;” 
to implant right principles of action, and to give the highest pos- 
sible energy and effect to these, ina holy and useful life. ‘The 
work of education must therefore lie mainly on the hands of pa- 
rents, and cannot be transferred, at least so long as their children 
are withthem. ‘They may, and so far as they are able, they ought to 
do it, provide for their children such imstruction as is needful, and 
which they are not themselves qualified, or in circumstances, to 
give ; but the more important concern,—the education of the 
heart,—the molding of the character,—cannot be bought. ‘They 
themselves, so long as their children are with them, whether they 
intend it or not, must, and will, educate them. 


‘In the laudable anxiety of their hearts, two parents, with a family 
of infants playing around their feet, are heard to say—** Oh! what will 
—what can best educate these dear children ?”? 1 reply —Look to your- 
selves and your circumstances. Maxims and documents are good in 
themselves, and especially good for the regulation of your conduct and 
your behavior towards them ; but with regard to your children, you have 
yet often to remark, that many maxims are good, precisely till they are 
tried, or applied, and no longer. In the hands of many parents, they 
will teach the children to talk, and very often little more. I do not mean 
to assert, that sentiments inculcated have no influence ; far from it: 
they have much, though not the most ; but still, after all, it is the sen- 
timents you let drop occasionally,—it is the conversation they overhear, 
when playing in the corner of the room, which has more effect than 
many things which are addressed to them directly in the tone of exhor- 
tation. Besides, as to maxims, ever remember, that between those 
which you bring forward for their use, and those by which you direct 
your own conduct, children have almost an intuitive discernment ; ; and 
it is by the latter they will be mainly governed, both during childhood 
and their future existence. 

The question, however, returns, What will educate these children ? 
And now I answer, ‘‘ Your example will educate them—your conver- 
sation with your frie nds—the business they see you transact—the likings 
and dislikings you express,—these will educate them; the society you 
live in will éducate them—your domestics will educate them ; and 
whatever be your rank or situation in life, your house, your table, and 
your daily behavior there, these will educate them. To withdraw them 
from the unceasing and potent influence of these things, is impossible, 
except you were to withdraw yourself from them also. Some parents 
talk of beginning the education of their children : the moment they were 
capable of forming an idea, their education was already begun,—the 
education of circumstances—insensible education, which, like i insensi- 
ble perspiration, is of more constant and powerful effect, and of far 
more consequence to the habit, than that which is direct and apparent. 
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This education goes on at every instant of time ; it goes on like time— 
you can neither stop it, nor turn its course. Whatever these, then, have 
a tendency to make your children, that, in a great degree, you at least 
should be persuaded, they will be.’ 

The language, however, occasionally heard from some fathers, may 
here not unseasonably be glanced at. They are diffuse in praise of 
maternal influence ; and, pleased at the idea of its power and extent, 
they will exclaim, ‘* O yes, there can be doubt of it, that every thing 
depends on the mother.””? This, however, will be found to spring from 
a selfish principle, and from anxiety to be relieved from mighty obliga- 
tions, which, alter all, cannot be transferred from the father’s shoulders 
to those even of a mother; to say nothing of the unkindness involved 
in laying upon her a burden, which nature never intended, and never 
does. Her influence, as an instrument, indeed, a husband cannot too 
highly prize ; but let no father imagine that he can neutralize the influ- 
ence of his own presence and his own example at home. He cannot 
if he would, nor can he escape from obligation. ‘The patience and con- 
stancy of a mother are, no doubt, first mainly tried, but then those of the 
father. The dispositions in each parent are fitted by nature for this 
order in the trial of patience ; but, from the destined and appropriate 
share allotted to each, neither of the two parties, when in health, can 
relieve the other. 

ll You may engage a master, or masters, as numerous as 
you please, to instruct your children in many things, useful and praise- 
worthy in their own place ; ; but you must, by the ‘order of ni: iture, edu- 
cate them yourselves. You not only ought to do it, but you will per- 
ceive, that if I am correct in what I have stated, a may still advance, 
you must do it, whether you intend it or not. ‘* The parent,” said 
Cecil, ‘is not to stand reasoning and calculating. God has said, that 
his character shall have influence; and so this appointment of Provi- 
dence becomes often the punishment of a wicked or a careless man.” 
* * * * The occupations of the poor man at his daily labor, and of the 
man of business in his counting-house, cannot interrupt this education. 
In both instances the mother is plying at her uninterrupted avocations, 
and her example is powerfully operating every hour, while at certain 
intervals daily, as well as every morning and evening, all things come 
under the potent sway of the father or “the maste r, whether that influ- 
ence be good or bad. Here, then, is one school from which there are 
no truants, and in which there are no holidays. 

True, indeed, you send your children to another school, and this is 
the best in the whole neighborhood ; and the character of the master 
there is not only unexceptionable, but praiseworthy. When your chil- 
dren come home, too, you put a book of your own selection into their 
hands, or even many such books, and they read them with pleasure and 
personal advantage. Still, after all this, never for one day forget, that 
the first book they read, nay, that which they continue to read, and by 
far the most influential, is that of their parents’? example and daily de- 
portment. If this should be disregarded by you, or even forgotten, then 
be not at all surprised when you find, another day, to your sorrow and 
vexation, and the interruption of your business, if not the loss of all 
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your domestic peace and harmony, that your children only “ know the 
right path, but still follow the wrong.”’ pp. 356-359. 

We cannot go over the whole circle of the education of the 
dispositions. Nor will our limits permit us to follow out the spe- 
cifications of our author. Yet we are unwilling to leave this part 
of the subject with only a general reference ; but must ask the in- 
dulgence of our readers, in the mention of such leading particulars 
as may serve more exactly to define it. 

It was the high commendation of Abraham, that he would 
“command his children and his household after him, to keep the 
way of the Lord ; to do justice and judgment.” “Justice and 
judgment’ ’ here mean, moral rectitude generally ; but in the more 
restricted sense of equity, in matters of exchange, it is a subject 
of vital importance, in the business of education. Children have, 
originally, no sense of distinctive claims. ‘They see no reason 
why they may not have whatever they desire. Very soon, how- 
ever, they acquire the notion of property. This chair is mine, 
says a little boy to his brothers, as he brings it to the fire-side, and 
sits upon it. How comes he to feel, that, ‘for the time being, it is 
h's, and not theirs ? Because he has brought it to its place, and be- 
come its occupant. He has put upon it that which was properly 
his own; and if, on leaving it for the moment and returning, he 
finds it taken possession of | by a brother, he feels himself wronged. 
Much more would this be the case, if he had not only brought i it to 
its place, but, with his own hands, had made it. The circle of bro- 
thers, too, respect the claim, or at least feel, that they ought to re- 
spect it; because they every one feel, that they themselves, in a 
similar case, would have a rightful claim ; and that they are under 
a moral obligation to do to another, what they would that he should 
do to them. ‘This natural sense of justice, it is the business of pa- 
rents to cherish in their children. ‘They are to show them, that 
the boundary between rectitude and injustice, is a line which they 
cannot transgress a hair’s breadth, without becoming guilty. They 
are no more to allow them to wrong another in the value of a pin, 
than allow them to break open another’s coffers at midnight, and 
rob him of his treasures. ‘T'hey are to train them, from their ear- 
liest years, to render to every man whatever is his, because it is 
his ; gladly to restore the lost property which they may have 
found ; return in due season, and without injury, what they have 
borrowed ; and above all, to abhor bargains in which advantage is 
taken of another’s ignorance, or necessity, or in which no fair 
equivalent is given. They should show them, that “ he who is 
unjust in the least, is unjust also in much ;” 
the boy who cheats his fellow in the barter of a knife or a toy, 
though it be only to the value of a cent, is the character of the 


thief “and the robber, and is declared so to be, in the judgment of 
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God. Ina word, they should train them to do justice on princi- 
ple,—a principle of such delicacy and strength, that it will allow 
them no peace, so long as there remains a suspicion, that, in any 
transaction, they have not done that which is altogether right. 
How delightfully would the business of society be conducted, 
were all children taught in this manner to do justice ! 

The love of truth is not less important. 'T'o deceive, is not “ to 
do justice and judgment.” Besides the wrong directly done to the 
person deceived, it goes to break up the foundation of all confi- 
dence ; tosunder the bonds of society ; to corrupt the medium of all 
good, for this life, and that which is to come. It also eminently 
depraves,—is the destruction of moral principle in the soul, and 
forms a character transcendently guilty before God. Parents ought to 
show this, vividly and impressively, to their children,—-guard against 
the first entrance of this sin to their hearts, and associate it in their 
minds with those feelings of abhorrence and dread, which properly 
belong to it. ‘They have the more occasion to do this, because 
the heart is especially prone to deception, and the world is full of this 
evil. Especially should they guard them against it, on those oc- 
casions in which they are most exposed ; as, ‘when a fault is laid to 
their charge, or altercation arises, or when their interest, their 
character, their passion, would suggest it. Nor is it only with re- 
ference to such occasions, that they have need of being guarded. 
Deceit abounds through indifference to truth, even when there is 
no strong temptation to falsehood. 


‘Nothing but experience,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ could evince the 
frequency of ‘false information, or enable any man to conceive that so 
many groundless reports should be propagated, as every man of emi- 
nence may hear of himself. Some men relate what they think, as what 
they know ; some men, of confused memories and habitual i inaccuracy, 
ascribe to one man whet belongs to another ; and some talk on, without 
thought or care. <A few men are sufficient to broach falachoods, which 
are afterwards innocently diffused by successive relatets.’’ In the train- 
ing of children, therefore, a strict attention, on the part of parents, to 
truth, even in the most minate particulars, 1s of the first importance. 
‘* Accustom your children,” said the same author, ‘‘ constantly to this ; 
if a thing happened at one window, and they, when relating it, say that 
it happened at another, do not let it pass, but instantly check them ; 
you do not know where deviation from truth will end.” ‘* But,’ said 
a lady at the table, ‘little variations in narrative must happen a thou- 
sand times a-day, if one is not perpetually watching.” Well, ma- 
dam,” he replied, ‘* and you ought to be perpetually watching. It is 
more from carelessness about truth, than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world.””? pp. 371, 372. 


Delightful indeed would be the confidence in society, were alt 
children taught in this manuer to speak the truth! 
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in an inspired summary of moral duty, to the specification ‘ to 
do justice,” is added, “ and love mercy.” ‘Owe no man any 
thing,” says an apostle, “ but to love one another.” Love is the 
only true principle of justice, as a moral virtue, before God. Chil- 
dren naturally act upon the reverse of this principle. Selfishness 
is bound up in their hearts. Yet they are susceptible of benevo- 
lent afiections. ‘The very infant may be made to feel a generous 
pleasure, im admitting others to share in its enjoyments. Such 
susceptibilities in children, it is for their parents to call into action, 
and direct to their noblest ends. Let generous dispositions and ge- 
nerous deeds,—kindness to the poor, the injured, the afflicted,— 
good-will to rivals, to enemies, to the injurious, and self-denial to 
glorify God, to save souls, and to do good,—the Savior’s example, 
and the examples of those who have trodden in the Savior’s steps, 
—be strongly associated with their first sentiments of whatever is 
noble, and excellent, and delightful. Let them be employed on 
errands of mercy to the destitute and afflicted ; that, as witnesses 
both of suffering and gratitude, their bowels of compassion may be 
moved for the objects of kindness. Let them be encouraged to 
give of their own, freely,—be furnished with the means of doing 
this, and early learn, by experience, the luxury of self-denial in 
the work of love. Let them know the spiritual condition of the 
world,—who has made them to differ, and for what end ; and let 
them grow up with a low estimation of riches and worldly splen- 
dor, in comparison with the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
From the time that they are capable of receiving a moral i impres- 
sion, let them be taught, that character, and not condition, is the 
main thing ; that a good man is honorable, in any circumstances, 
and a bad man, in none. ‘To despise another because he is poor, 
or trample on him because he is colored ; to curse the deaf, or lay 
a stumbling-block before the blind; to laugh at the insane, or 
mock the feeble in intellect ; to sport with the calamities of men, 
or be mirthful at their sins ; or even to vent their spite in slander 
or revenge, at the i injurious ; ; surely they may be taught, is not to 
do justice and judgment,—is wrong, is mean, is base. ‘The ani- 
mals, too, which serve us,—and not only these, but the insects, 
and birds, and beasts, of every name, which God has made to par- 
take of his common bounty,—they may be made to feel, have 
rights, as well as men,—rights, which God has expressly recog- 
nized and guarded, in the laws and sanctions of his word. In fact, 
it is not until the sympathies which he has planted in our nature 
are overcome, as well as the authority of his word is cast off, that 
cruelty to animals can be indulged in the bosoms of children ; and 
when this is the case, that cruelty is not long in showing itself to- 
ward their own species. Here then is the peculiar and delightful 
office of a parent’s love,—to tram up his children to be merciful, 
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even as our Father in heaven is merciful. And how charming the 
sympathies,—how heavenly the charities of society would be, if 
this office were every where faithfully discharged ! 

But the commanding principle of the whole must be, the fear 
of God. By this we mean, true piety,—that reverence for God, 
and submission to his government, which, in a sinner under the 
gospel, are inseparable from evangelical repentance and faith. This 
is the foundation of all excellence and happiness,—the only prin- 
ciple that can secure a performance of moral duties, and which 
only can render any external doings acceptable toGod. This fear 
is not natural to men ; yet there are those natural principles which 
may, by means of the truth, through the Spirit, lead to it. The 
child who feels any dutiful fear of a parent, may exercise the same 
fear towards the Father of all, as soon as he learns his name. He 
who is capable of a dutiful submission to the authority of an earthly 
father, may have the same submission to the authority of God. 
He who relents for offenses against the father of his flesh, surely, 
is capable of the same sorrow for his offenses against “ the Father 
of spirits ;” and that trust which a child naturally reposes on the 
word of a father, needs only to be reposed on God and Christ, and 
it is the faith which saves the soul. ‘The appeal, “If I be a fa- 
ther, where is mine honor? If I be a master, where is my fear ?” 
is founded on the resemblance between filial and pious affections ; 
the difference in their nature resulting merely from the difference 
of their objects. ‘There is nothing belonging to religion, for which 
there are not the same susceptibilities in the mind, as for the dutiful 
feelings of a child toward his parents. It is for his parents, by 
appropriate methods, to call forth those susceptibilities, and direct 
them to the infinitely glorious object for which they were given. 
This the king and psalmist of Israel proposed to do, as one of his 
highest and most delightful duties,—teaching his children the fear 
of the Lord: and would all parents do this, how would religion 
flourish, and families here below, be prepared successively to crowd 
the gates to the great and happy family above! 

5. The peculiar and appropriate influence which the domestic 
constitution provides, for the attainment of this end, in the edu- 
cation of children. We would not here seem to forget, that, “ Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
Yet there is an influence to be exerted by men, and intrusted by 
Him asa talent, especially to parents, the obedient use of which, in 
dependence on his grace, He is accustomed to make effectual. 

Such is the influence of parental instruction. Right moral dis- 
positions are produced by means of moral truth. ‘They are vo- 
luntary, and can exist only by the mind’s apprehension of the ob- 
jects and motives which are suited to produce them, ‘These are 
embodied in the Scriptures ; and it is the parent’s office to transfer 
Vow. VII. 26 
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them, first to his own heart, and thence to the hearts that most 
naturally beat in unison with hisown. ‘THe BIBLE ITSELF SHOULD 
BE MADE THE BASIS OF EDUCATION. ‘These words which I com- 
mand thee,” the direction is, “ shall be in thine heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children.” Not that cate- 
chisms, and other systems of divine truth, are unimportant. No 
good reason can be given for excluding definitions and first princi- 
ples from the science of religion, any more than from other scien- 
ces. Still, our ultimate reference must be to the Bible. ‘This is 
the purest and most important source of knowledge ; and this, of 
all books in the world is, as a whole, the most intelligible to chil- 
dren, and, in the hands of a skillful and pious parent, may be made 
one of the most interesting. ‘The dawn of reason, when the mind 
most eagerly opens for instruction, when it lays hold of every thing 
in its way with tie firmest grasp, and its susceptibilities are the most 
easily awakened, should be improved for this purpose ; and, gra- 
dually, continually, and patiently, as the capacity is inerensed, 
should the instruction given be elevated and extended. This 
should be done, not chiefly in formal lectures, but daily, and in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, as opportunity is afforded, and the va- 
rying occurrences of life suggest. Nor should it be done in the 
way of painful tasks, or with repulsive associations ; but kindly, af- 
fectionately, and in the ways best suited to commend it to the con- 
science and the heart. ‘The subject-matter of the instruction in- 
cludes every thing that belongs to revealed truth, so far as the 
mind is capable of receiving it. ‘The perfections of God, his uni- 
versal presence and providence, our dependence upon him, and ac- 
countableness to him, may be easily conveyed to the mind of al- 
most the youngest child. ‘The law of God, whether as contained 
in the two great precepts of love ; or, as amplified in the ten com- 
mandments ; or, as explained in the sermon on the mount, and 
other moral precepts of the bible ; what child is there of a few 
years old, who may not be made to understand,—see its excellence, 
and feel its obligation? In relation to this, it is easy also for 
children to discern the nature and extensiveness of their sin ; its 
intrinsic evil, and its deadly power ; the necessity of their repent- 
ance, and in what it must consist ; their need of for giveness, and 
the way in which it must be sought. With these impressions, they 
cannot but take an interest in what the scriptures reveal, concern- 
ing Christ,—his person and offices ; the wonders of his advent: the 
character of his life ; his treatment of the poor, the miserable and 
the sinful ; the tenderness of his heart ; the riches of his love ; the 
design of his death ; the triumph of his resurrection ; the glories 
of his reign, and the ingratitude, the guilt, and the danger, of re- 
jecting him in unbelief. Hence, too, how naturally may they be 
led on to view—what no child can be unaffected in viewing,-—the so- 
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lemnities of his second coming, the scenes of the last judgment, 
the blessedness of heaven, and the terrors of hell! What fruitful 
themes are these, for the conversation of parents with their chil- 
dren! And what other are so well adapted to elevate their thoughts, 
enlarge their conceptions, purify their hearts, or form their judg- 
- ment, their feelings, their tempers, their aims, their lives? What 
beside, can make them wise unto salvation ? 

The influence of parental persuasion and admonition. In every 
practical concern, in which parents earnestly desire to engage their 
children, they are not satisfied merely with communicating instruc- 
tion. They reason, they persuade, they warn. But religion is 
of all things the most practical. ‘The mere theory is useless,—is 
condemning. ‘The heart must be “ purified in obeying the truth.” 
Parents must show their children that they believe this. It may 
be, that some parents overdo in this matter, and defeat their own 
purpose. ‘They “ worry their children” on the subject of religion, 
and increase their aversion to it. Or, they draw their persuasions 
too exclusively from the thunders of wrath, and the torments of 
hell, and so make their applications repulsive. Yet how can those 
parents who believe, forbear to speak ; or to speak as though they 
believed? ‘The apostle, knowing the terrors of the Lord, per- 
suaded men,—feeling the love of Christ, besought them,—and 
looking at things eternal, warned them. Parents, with the like 
faith, will do the same. “ W hat, my son !” said one of the best of 
parents, “* and what, the son of my womb! and what, the son of 
my vows! My son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, 
even mine. Yea, my reins shall rejoice, when thy lips speak right 
things. Let not thine heart envy sinners, but be thou in the fear 
of the Lord, all the day Jong. For surely there is an end, and 
thine expectation shall not be cut off. Hear then, my son, and be 
wise, and guide thine heartin the way.” Discretion must be used, 
as to the time, the manner, the frequency, and extensiveness, of 
such applications ; ; and they had better never be made, than to be 
merely formal, forced, and heartless: but we see not how any 
christian parent can avoid the manifestation, in some way, of a soli- 
citude for the spiritual welfare of his children, which shall oblige 
them to feel, that the most anxious desire of his heart, in reference 
to them, is for their salvation. Who can measure the importance 
of such a conviction, fixed deeply in their minds, and following 
them in all the scenes of a tempting world ? 

The influence of parental discipline. Among the most pow- 
erful principles of human action, are hope and fear,—the prospect 
of good, and the dread of evil. ‘To these, parents must make their 
appeal, in bending the infant mind. God, for this purpose, has in- 
vested them with authority, and given them the power to sustain 
it. ‘This power, they are under a religious obligation to employ. 
They are not, indeed, to be tyrants in their houses, though sovereign 
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there. Their government is to be mild, yet firm. It must be 
firm, that it may be mild. © When once the children perceive, that 
the parent’s will, however opposed, must prevail, the occasion for 
severity is gone. Submission follows without difficulty, as a thing 
of course. ‘Till this is the case, the struggle must be unceasing, 
and the occasion for coercion perpetual. For this purpose, the as- 
cendency must be acquired early. As soon as a child is old enough 
to understand the parent’s will and oppose it, submission must be 
gained, in the easiest and mildest way possible ; but, at whatever 
expense, it must be gained, and gained completely. Unless gain- 
ed early, the attempt afterwards will but too certainly be fruitless. 
« Chasten thy son, while there is hope; and let not thy soul spare 
for his crying.” ‘He that spareth the rod, hateth his son; but 
he that loveth him, chasteneth him betimes.” Such passages of 
scripture recognize chastisement as an indispensable part of paren- 
tal discipline. With all who acknowledge their divine inspiration, 
the authority must be decisive. Nothing can be more pointed than 
many of their declarations on this subject. ‘* Foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child; but the rod of correction will drive it 
far from him.” Withhold not correction from the child; for 
if thou beatest him with a rod, he shall not die. ‘Thou shalt 
beat him with a rod, and shalt deliver his soul from hell.” 
Yet those are under a wretched mistake, who think, that a 
proper government of their children is only “ beating them with 
arod.” Shocking is the scene in a multitude of families, where 
all that passes under the name of government, consists of passion- 
ate threats, vociferous upbraidings, and brutal violence. ‘Too fre- 
quent is the occasion for a repetition of the exhortation, “ Ye 
fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, but train them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Few children, how- 
ever, we believe, are in fact reduced to the habit of submission, 
with no painful discipline. In infancy, the rod, that is, an expres- 
sion of parental displeasure in some decisive form, is a principal 
means of bending the will; and if judiciously and steadily applied 
then, the necessity for it afterwards, at least in the form of corpo- 
ral infliction, will, in most cases, be prevented. As reason opens, 
and affection reigns, parental discipline becomes the government of 
reason and affection, over reasonable and accountable beings. 
This, indeed, is training them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. 

Besides all these, and we are almost ready to say, beyond them 
all, is the influence of parental example. 'The power of example 
generally, is a familiar subject of remark ; but the influence of pa- 
rental example, is greater than is commonly apprehended. Chil- 
dren, spontaneously imitative of whatever pleases them, are espe- 
cially so, of what they see in their parents, whom they most ob- 
serve, esteem, and revere ; and this precisely at the period when 
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the mind is the most susceptible, impressions the most durable, 
and the influence of example the most exclusive and potent. How 
closely they watch, and how readily they catch, the very motions, 
aspects, and manners, of their parents ; and not less readily , as soon 
as they learn ret th (and it is very soon,) their prejudices, likings, 
and dislikings ! But on this topic, after the extract which we have 
made from Mr. Anderson, we need not dwell. 

We must not omit to mention the influence of a parent’s 
prayers. ‘he obligation resting upon parents, and more particu- 
larly upon fathers, not only to pray for their children, but to pray 
with them, it would be aside from our purpose to show. Nor can 
this be needful for any one who duly considers the main end of the 
family relations. For whatever other ends they are designed, their 
main end, as we have shown, is religion. “They are divine 
plantations, formed by God himself, to be nurseries of true godli- 
ness,” and so to train up successive generations for eternal glory. 
God, then, should be acknowledged in them. Religion, the main 
end of families, and no visible religion there! What greater incon- 
sistency can there be! How is it possible, that this end can be at- 
tained without religious worship ! The parents, openly renouncing 
that worship in their families, cannot be considered as being them- 
selves religious ; and how can they exert a religious influence! 
But on the other hand, the influence of humble, penitent, fervent 
prayer, offered up by a family, bowing together with the returns of 
morning light and evening shade, who can duly appreciate? Be- 
side its more indirect influence, i in calling down that divine blessing 
upon the family, without which all other influences are vain ; its 
direct influence in that constant and most impressive acknowledg- 
ment which is thus made of God, his providence and grace, is such, 
as no good man would willingly leave unemployed. 

6. Obedience to the laws of this constitution, warrants the hope 
of success. Its design is that for which God constituted the family 
state, which he never abandons, but which, with unchangeable 
zeal, he is prosecuting from age to age. Parents who keep this in 
view, as the grand object of their desires and labors, have fellow- 
ship with the God of all grace, in this respect, and may therefore 
confidently look for his blessing. The means, too, are not of then 
own devising, but of his appointment, and expressly for this end ; 
and upon the infant mind, when combined with the affections of 
the domestic circle, and the ascendency of the parental character, 
they are employ ed with the highest advantage. God, too, has 
said, in many passages of his w ord, that they shall be successful, a 
not, perhaps, in every instance, but according to his ordinary dis- 
pensation ;—and the experience of ages confirms his declaration. 
Nothing is more fully proved, by the history of the world, than the 
power of the domestic constitution, through grace, to form the cha- 
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racter of children to holiness, usefulness, and everlasting life. It 
would gratify our readers, to introduce some of the biographical no- 
tices illustrating this fact, and which occupy no less than a hundred 
pages of Mr. Anderson’s work. But we must pass on, with a 
mere reference to a few well-known instances. Isaac felt this power, 
when he submissively yielded himself a victim for the altar, on 
Mount Moriah ; Jacob, when, in calling upon the Lord, he used, 
as a customary appellation, “the fear of his father Isaac,’ ’—the 
object of his father Isaac’s supreme veneration ; and Joseph, when, 
though lord of Egypt, he bowed himself down before his venerated 
parent. Moses felt it, when, amidst the fascinations of a heathen 
court, remembering what his nursing mother had taught him, ‘“ he 
refused to be called the son of Pharaohs daughter ; ” choosing ra- 
ther to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season :” and David, w hen he prayed, ‘*O 
turn unto me, and have mercy upon me; give thy strength unto thy 
servant, and save the son of thine handmaid :” and when, with 
the same recognition of what his mother had been, he said, “ O 
Lord, truly [am thy servant; I am thy servant, and the son of 
thine handmaid.” So did Solomon, also, looking back to his boy- 
hood, and gratefully acknowledging, ‘‘ 1 was my father’s son, ten- 
der and only beloved in the sight of my mother. He taught me, 
also, and said unto me, Let thine heart retain my words, keep my 
commandments and live. Wisdom is the principal thing : there- 
fore, get wisdom ; and, with all thy gettings, get understanding.” 
How much the parents of John the Baptist contributed to his pre- 
paration for the highest office which had hitherto been conferred on 
man, the Spirit of inspiration has left us to infer from the record, 
that “ they were both righteous, walking in all the command- 
inents and ordinances of the Lord, blameless.’ Cleophas, too, and 
Salome, and Mary, parents of six of the apostles of the Lord, are 
mentioned in connections which show, that ‘* their names were in the 
book of life.” Mr. Anderson thinks there is good evidence, that 
the parents of eight of the twelve were pious : and concerning 
Timothy, we have the highest proof, that “the confirmed faith 
which dwelt in him, was first in his grandmother Lois, and his mo- 
ther Eunice ;” by whose pious care * he was taught the holy serip- 
tures, from a child.” Going out of the sacred record, it would be 
to our purpose to speak of Augustine, Luther, Bacon, Howe, Bax- 
ter, Bates, Henry, Leighton, Doddridee, Cowper, and Newton, —of 
ay Mathers, and Cottons, —of the Bdiwesdoes. —of Dwight, aad a 
multitude of their contemporaries, distinguished alike for their piety 
and usefulness. But we need not go abroad for evidence. Every 
person, who chooses to inquire into the moral history of the fami- 
lies around him, from time immemorial, may find evidence, writ- 
ten in affecting characters. Look where we will, we find almost 
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all the solid fruits of piety in our churches, gathered from the fa- 
milies of the people of God. Yet it must be acknowledged, that 
many are the children of professed christians, and indeed of real 
christians, who live and die impenitent, and even profligate. So of- 
ten is this the fact, that some doubt the advantage of a religious 
education. It is then important to mention, 

7. The causes of failure. Wailure supposes endeavor. We 
now refer, however, only to families where religious order, in some 
manner and form, is observed,—where God is worshiped,—the 
scriptures are read,—religious instruction is imparted,—public 
ordinances are attended, and habits of open profligacy and vice are 
discountenanced. In some families of this description, children 
crow up in ungodliness: when the father dies, the family al- 
tar is forsaken ; and soon the spirit of worldliness excludes every 
form of religion. Insuch families, there is a failure. ‘The end of 
the domestic constitution was, in some sense, sought, but it is not 
attained ; and the causes, we apprehend, may, in most cases, be 
found among the following : 

Negligence. Something i is done, with the hope, that in some un- 
known time and way, perhaps in mature years, or a season of re- 
vival, the children will become pious ; but, that they may now be 
formed to any one feature of piety, is scarcely an object of en- 
deavor, of prayer, or of active desire. At present, their parents’ 
eyes are more intently fixed on preparing them for worldly respec- 
tability and success ; and accordingly, they are suffered freely to 
walk in the course of this world. Negligence produces a strange- 
ness between them on the vital concerns of the soul. A wall of 
separation, as toa free and affectionate intercourse on that subject, 
is raised up, which becomes every day more difficult to surmount. 
‘To the very last, nothing in earnest is attempted, and nothing is 
done. ‘This, we fear, is too exact a picture of what many profes- 
sedly christian parents call “ training up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ;’—of many, too, who, when 
their children are evidently living “ without God in the world,” 
satisfy themselves with the consideration, ‘* We cannot convert 
our children.” ‘Salvation is of the Lord.” ‘* He will have mer- 
cy on whom he will have mercy.” 

Over-indulgence. ‘There is, in some families, no order, no sub- 
ordination, no restraint. ‘The children are taught; no expense is 
spared for instruction ; religious instruction, too, is allowed a place ; 
but they are not governed. ‘They do as they please ; their faults 
are not corrected ; their tempers are not bridled ; their self-will is 
not subdued. ‘The parents, in other respects, are exemplary ; but 
their easy good-nature, or misguided fondness, ruins their children, 
—leaves them open to every corrupting influence,—to run at large 
in the street,—mingle with dissolute companions, and frequent the 
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resorts of the scorner. When at last they take up the language of 
the scoffer, they are, it may be, rebuked, or severely punished ; 
but the rebuke and the punishment came toolate. Their eye is 
one ‘that mocketh a father, and scorneth to obey a mother.” 

Undue severity, though less common, is, perhaps, even worse, 
where it occurs, than over-indulgence. It breaks the spirit, and 
then, recklessness and contumacy are the result.‘ Fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to anger, ‘lest they be discouraged,” is the 
the divine injunction. Care must be taken, however children may 
conduct themselves, that the parents’ hearts be tender towards 
them, and that their treatment of them evince such a spirit. There 
is a sternness, a gloominess, a forbidding moroseness, in some reli- 
gious parertts, which it would be fatal for their children to associate 
with their views of religion. They instruct their children; but it 
is more by giving them along lesson in the catechism, or the scrip- 
tures, and punishing them, if they fail of committing it to memory, 
than by patiently explaining to them the truth. They admonish 
and warn them; but it is by holding up the terror of the Lord 
alone, rather than drawing them with the bands of a man,—with 
the appropriate motives of penitence, confidence, and love. They 
restrain them from the pleasures of sin ; but they furnish them with 
no better pleasures in their stead. They govern them ; but it is 
more by punishing disobedience, than preventing it,—by the rod 
alone, rather than by that early ascendency over them, which gives 
the simple expression of their will a deciding power. Some pun- 
ish only when they ought never to do it,—when they are an- 
‘gry ; or, they punish hastily, with no proper discrimination be- 
tween sins of stubbornness, and sins of ignorance and inadvertence ; 
or, with no due pains to make their children feel the obligation 
violated. Such treatment may produce a formal compliance ; ; but 
itis with a sunken, sullen, discouraged mind, not with a willing, 
dutiful, filial spirit. He who loses the affections of his child, loses 
the child. 

Unsteadiness. Few parents, with any sense of religion, but 
think of the future well-being of their chiidren. If, in their mo- 
ments of reflection, a wish w ould gain the end, it would be gained. 
But feelings are transient ; and, in the interval, duty is neglected. 
They have no system,—no well-concerted course of action,—no 
fixed principles, in this matter. ‘They conduct as they feel ; and 
therefore, what they do, is fitful, self-contradictory, and fruitless. 
To-day, they frown on what yesterday they smiled. Now, they 
yield to no importunity ; and now, their children must be crossed 
in nothing. Now, they are anxious for the conversion of their off- 
spring ; and now, they deck them out for some scene of pleasurable 
dissipation. Such inequality of treatment can promise nothing 
good. A child five years old may see, that what is done, is not 
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from principle, but humor,—not with a fixed aim at an important 
end, but from the feeling that may happen to prevail for the mo- 
ment. A calm, steady, principled uniformity of procedure only, 
can be called “training,” or give to the parental character the 
dignity, the authority, the influence, which it should possess. 

To these causes of failure must be added, Inconsistency of life. 
Children are quick to discern this ; and, slow as they may be to 
draw the inference, it will be forced upon them. If they see their 
parents, notwithstanding a christian profession, as worldly-minded, 
as eager for property, as ambitious of display, as the men of the 
world ; if they find them unkind to the poor, oppressive to depen- 
dents, or implacable under injuries ; if they observe them to be in- 
constant in worship, detained by slight causes from the public or- 
dinances of grace, or easily persuaded to violate the sabbath ; if 
they discover in them no sympathy with the househo}d of faith, 
or no zeal for the conversion of the world ; what must they con- 
clude, but, that their religion is vain? and then, of how little ser- 
vice would be the attempt, by instruction or admonition, to impress 
the claims of religion upon their minds ! 

In consideration of these things, is it a matter of wonder, that 
many children of professing christians live in hardened neglect of 
religion ? Do we here find any good reason to call in question the 
moral power of the constitution which God has ordained, or his 
blessing with it, when its laws are obeyed ? 

8. The sanction of the domestic constitution is contained in the 
moral law. 'The divine legislator, having required us to make 
himself exclusively the object of worship, and forbidden the use 
of sensible forms in worship, binds us to himself, by the procla- 
mation of his name, as “ the LORD :” and, that he may engage us 
not only by the authority of his name, but also by the condescen- 
sion of his grace, adds, “ thy God.” ‘Then, with allusion to the 
tenderest of earthly connections, and the resentment which he 
feels, when that connection is dishonored, he subjoins the epithet, 
“jealous God ;” and finally, commits the guardianship of that 
worship, for the purity of which he is “ jealous,” especially to 
“ fathers,”—under the sanction of his favor or displeasure follow- 
ing their posterity, according as they show their love to him, by 
keeping his commandments, or become haters of hin, by re- 
nouncing them :—* visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me ; and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and 
keep my commandments.” 

On this declaration Mr. A. much insists, as the peculiar sanction 
of the domestic constitution ; and as there is one point on which 
we question the soundness of his argument,—and it is one which is 
extensively a subject of doubt,-—we shall take the liberty of ex- 
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plaining distinctly, although as concisely as we can, our views of 
this dispensation. 

Its main intention is, to secure the purity of the divine worship. 
In terms, it appears to be a general law of the divine administration ; | 
the threatening extending to all the haters of God, and the promise, 
to all who Jove him and keep his commandments. Accordingly, 
we find, in the history of his providence, various sins of individuals, 
and various acts of obedience, marked by corresponding visitations 
upon their posterity. But the declaration is annexed to the second 
commandment particularly, to enforce the primary and most essen- 
tial duty of maintaining the pure and spiritual worship of God ; and 
hence all the great national judgments which befell the Jews, on 
account of the i iniquities of their fathers, were for the sin of idola- 
try ; and their final rejection, though not for their worship of idols, 
was yet for their rejection of Christ, which, as he often told them, 
was a rejection of the living God. Other sins are mentioued in 
the indictments against them; but departure from the living God, 
or, according to the terms of the law, their hatred of God, was the 
original, capital sin. 

This dispensation supposes the children to “¢ allow the deeds of 
their fathers.”’ It considers families, and, of course, other com- 
munities made up of families, as single persons, possessing, from 
one generation to another, a single character ; and so, what is done 
by them at one period, is visited upon them, or mercifu.y temem- 
bered for them, at another. In this manner, it has respect to them 
in their collective or social capacity. ‘There is a certain measure 
of iniquity, filling up from generation to generation, as in the case 
of individuals, from year to year. Until that is full, they are 
spared, and may be prospered, as though there were no wrath 
against them. But at length, God forbears no longer. ‘The time 
arrives for him to show how, from their first apostasy, he has re- 
garded them ; and then, the punishment due to all preceding gene- 
rations, is said to fallupon them. ‘To this purpose, our Savior 
said to the Jews :—“ Wherefore, I send unto you prophets, and 
wise men, and scribes ; and some of them ye shall kill and cru- 
cify, and some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, 
and persecute from city to city ; that upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth,—from the blood of righteous 
Abel, unto the blood of Zecharias, son of Barachias, whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar. Verily, I say unto you, 
all these things shall be required of this generation.” And in 
his pathetic lamentation at the prospect, Jerusalem is named, with 
reference to her character in generations past, as well as the ge- 
neration then in being :—“ Thou that killest. the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee.” Now, it is not always the 
case, that the children “ allow the deeds of their fathers.” Fa- 
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milies, churches, and even nations, are sometimes reformed. Then 
the entail is stopped. ‘They are dealt with, as penitent indivi- 
duals. They remove themselves from the class of the haters of 
God, to the class of those who love him and keep his command- 
ments ; and so transmit to their posterity y—not the curse, but the 
blessing. On the other hand, families and nations are sometimes 
degenerate. ‘They go over to idolatry, or irreligion ; and in that 
case, as they spurn at the inheritance of God’s mercy handed 
down to them, they forfeit it; and, as they impiously put them- 
selves in the path-way of the curse, so, with double weight, it falls 
upon them. ‘ You only have I known, of all the families of the 
earth; therefore, | will punish you.” It is, however, a general 
truth, that families and other communities sustain a given charac- 
ter for successive generations ; and on the assumption of this, the 
warning and the encouragement are founded. Parents are taught 
to expect, that, long after they are dead, their characters will live 
in their children ; and that, with their characters, a corresponding 
alloment will follow their posterity. If parents depart from 
God y—though they themselves may live prosperously, and ‘ die 
in their nest,”—their sin will not be forgotten. Though they may 
have heaped up treasures for their offspring, these will be a curse 
to them, for they will have also heaped up wrath for them. But 
if they love God, and keep his commandments,—though poor and 
afflicted,—their prayers and Jabor of love will be remembered ; 
and, though they may have left for their children neither houses 
nor lands, they will have laid up for them the best possible in- 
heritance,—God’s everlasting mercy. 

This dispensation, too, is to be understood with direct reference 
to temporal, rather than eternal, punishments and rewards. Fa- 
milies and nations, as such, have no existence, except in the pre- 
sent world; and therefore, only in the present world can they be 
the subjects of punishment or reward. Death sunders the bonds 
of their union, and introduces each member, by himself alone, to 
the bar of God, ‘to receive according to the deeds done here in 
the body.” Parents do, indeed, instrumentally form the charac- 
ters of their children, and thus prepare them for eternal retribu- 
tion ; yet that retribution is decided by the characters which the 
children individually possess, with no respect to what their parents 
had been, or done, before them. It is also true, that the dispen- 
sation of God, whether in judgment or in mercy, may have a de- 
ciding influence upon their characters, and consequently upon their 
everlasting state. It may remove them from the means of grace, 
or abandon them to an abuse of those means; or, it may bless 
them with the ordinances of the gospel, and under their influence, 
train them up for glory. Still, the dispensation ends with their 
probation. When this terminates, they receive only according to 
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their personal character. ‘The child of wicked parents, though, as 
long as he lives, he may groan under the burden of their apostasy, 
yet, if he “ do not according to their ways, but do that which is 
lawful and right, shall live,” as though he had been trained up in 
the way he should go; and the child of pious parents, though 
mercy has followed him all his life, if he has only abused that mer- 
cy, will find, at last, that he has only treasured up unto himself 
wrath against the day of wrath. ‘The design of this dispensation 
is, to operate upon men in the present life, and by motives drawn 
from God’s dealings with them here. 

Again, although parents involve their children in the temporal 
consequences of their conduct, the parents only, except as the 
children allow their deeds, are rewarded or punished. God visits 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children; yet he does not, 
in the proper sense of the term, punish the children for the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers. He shows mercy to the children of those who 
love him; but that mercy is of the nature of reward only to the 
obedient. Both the threatening and the promise are addressed to 
the fathers alone,—are designed to operate in the way of legal 
sanction, upon them alone; and consequently, the execution 
is of the nature of punishment and reward, only with application 
to them. ‘To the children, itis a matter of sovereignty, and not 
of judicial allotment. ‘This may be illustrated, by reference to a 
few instances. Esau sold his birthright ; and, as he is called 
“ profane,” on that account, it is reasonably supposed, that, in that 
act, he voluntarily surrendered, for himself and his posterity, the 
blessings of the covenant. God exacted the forfeiture,—visiting 
his iniquity upon his children. ‘To him, this was a punishment ; 
but to them, it was of that sovereignty by which the Supreme 
Ruler confers unmerited blessings, according to his own wisdom. 
Again, when Korah and others rebelled against Moses, in the wil- 
derness, God commanded the congregation to withdraw from those 
wicked men; and this was no sooner done, than, while those men 
were standing at their tent-doors, “ they, their wives, their sons, 
and their little children, the ground cleaved asunder that was un- 
der them, and swallow od them up, they, and all that appertained 
to them.” God visited the iniquity of those men upon their chil- 
dren; but the little children, that knew nothing of their sin, were 
not punished. ‘They were laid asleep in the dust of the earth, as 
thousands of infant children continually are, by the sovereignty of 
God: and who can tell, that, even when this is in judgment on 
the fathers, it isnot in mercy tothe children? 'To take an instance, 
in some respects different: the siege and capture of Jerusalem, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, was a visitation of God, upon that apostate city, 
for the sins of Manasseh, and a long succession of other wicked 
kings and fathers, who had filled the city with idols, pollution, and 
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blood. ‘The great body of the inhabitants approved and adopted 
these iniquities, and so brought down the vengeance that could 
sleep nolonger. Jeremiah, Baruch, and others, also, though they 
protested against them, yet, as belonging to the guilty nation, sha- 
red in its calamities. ‘Those calamities were not, however, in respect 
to them, of the nature of punishment. ‘They came charged with no 
wrath against them. ‘They were a discipline employed by grace for 
their ultimate good ; and though they were, in comparison with things 
temporal, heavy and long-continued ; yet, compared with the ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory which they wrought out for 

them, they were light and momentary. So, on the other hand, 

when Paul said of the Jews in his day, that they were “ beloved, % 
that is, preserved and blessed, “ for the fathers’ sake ;” he surely 
did not mean to say, that their privileges were ex pressions of di- 
vine complacency in them, but in the holy men from whom those 
privileges had come down to them. Generally, the dispensation 
is judicial with application to the fathers only, except as their cha- 
racter is adopted by their posterity,—punishing or rewarding them, 
in the pain or the pleasure they feel, on becoming the authors of 
their children’s weal or woe. Hence the threatening is limited to 
the third and fourth generation, which the fathers sometimes live to 
see; or if they do not, which others see, who have been acquaint- 
ed with their iniquities, and who are warned, by the result, not to 
imitate them: while, to those who have faith, the promise lays 
open the river of divine mercy, flowing down to a thousand gene- 
rations. 

Such being the nature of this dispensation, we have no occa~ 
sion to suppose, as Mr. Anderson hastily does, and others have 
done, that it was suspended in the case of the captive Jews in 
Babylon. The case, as mentioned by Ezekiel, was this. Groan- 
ing under the evils of their captivity, they complained of the divine 
procedure with them. ‘“ The fathers,” they said, ‘ have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge 2 ” meaning, 
“ the fathers have committed sin, and their children bear the pu- 
nishment.” ‘To rebuke their impiety, the prophet was sent on a 
special message to them, to explain the principles of the divine 
government, and call them to repentance. ‘As I live, saith 
the Lord God,” he was instructed to say, “ ye shall not have oc- 
casion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls 
are mine ; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son, is 
mine ; the soul that sinneth, rr shall die.” He then proceeds to 
state, more particularly, that, if a righteous man should have a son, 
of a character the opposite of his own, that son should die; the 
righteousness of his father should not exempt him. And if a 
wicked man should have a son, “ that seeth all his father’s sins, 
and considereth, and doeth not such like,” he should not die for the 
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iniquity of his father,—he should surely live. Still, the people were 
not satisfied. ‘They asked how the principles laid down, agreed 
with the fact. “ Why,” they said, “ doth not the son bear the in- 
iquity of the father ?” Is it not written by the finger of God, that 
this should be the case? and does not our experience verify it ? 
‘The answer is, ‘* No, not as you would intimate.” ‘“ ‘The soul 
that sinneth, rr shall die. ‘The son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son : 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him ; and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” ‘That is, in the 
rewards and punishments allotted under the government of God, 
every man shall receive according to his personal character. 

Itis by no means to be admitted, that, according to these prin- 
ciples, the dispensation of God with his people was now chan- 
ged ; that, although he had visited upon them the iniquities of the 
fathers, he would do it no longer; that, as Mr. A. suggests, he 
would remove the occasion for their impious proverb, by a sum- 
mary punishment, not deferring it, as he had done, till the third 
and fourth generation. For, in the first place, this would not agree 
with the fact. ‘That they were in a miserable condition, could not 
be denied. ‘That they had been reduced to that condition, by the 
iniquities of their fathers, all the prophets had testified. ‘This they 
knew, and made it the ground of their complaint. Nor does there 
appear at that time to have been a material change, and much 
less one in which they were dealt with no longer according to 
their national, but according to their individual character. On 
the contrary, about the same time, and in view of the same 
facts, Jeremiah, and other holy men, involved in the common woes 
of a ruined people, said, ** Our fathers have sinned, and are not, 
and we have borne their iniquities.” It cannot be proved, that, 
either with them, or with any other collection of men, since the 
world began, God has allotted his dealings, in the present world, 
on the principle of an exact retribution, according to their per- 
sonal character alone. Secondly, this construction would car- 
ry with it an impeachment of the divine character. It was only 
in view of the principles now asserted by the prophet, and after a 
full and particular exposition of them, that the appeal was made,— 
‘Hear now, O house of Israel, is not my way equal?” On the 
supposition, then, that these principles were contrary to the divine 
procedure hitherto, there would have been a yielding of the 
point in debate, on the part of God, against himself,—a concession, 
that his dealings with the complainants had not been equal,—a pro- 
mise, that he would give them no further occasion for complaint,— 
by a reform in his government, in respect to its operation upon 


them. 
What, then, was the thing asserted by the Jews, and denied by 
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the prophet ? It was this : that their fathers had transgressed the 
laws of God, and the penalty had fallen on them. In opposition 
to this, he insisted, that no man could suffer the penalty of the law, 
except for his own sin; nor could any one suiler it, even for his 
own sin, except by impenitence to the last. Only. the soul that 
sinned, should die. ‘The sinner, who would consider, and turn 
away from all his transgressions, should surely live,—he should not 
die. He might, indeed, suffer temporal evils, in consequence of 
what his fathers had done, even though he should turn from his 
transgressions ; those evils might be the very means of his repen- 
tance; but he should not die. To die, according to a common 
use of the phrase in the bible, and evidently in this place, is to 
suffer the proper penalty of God’s just, eternal law,—complete 
and endless misery ; the destruction, not of one’s being, but of his 
well-being. The visitation of the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, is one thing ; and the infliction of death, as the pe- 
nalty of the law for sin, is another. The one is a dispensation 
with communities, taken collectively ; the other, with individuals, 
in their personal capacity. ‘The one is a dispensation with men 
in probationary life, and is designed to form successive genera- 
tions to the character of holiness, and prepare them for heaven ; 
the other looks forward into eternity, contemplating a just retribu- 
tion to every individual, when probation is past. ‘The former is 
au allotment of sovereign wisdom; and, so far as it involves the 
righteous in the evils common to the community of which they 
are members, it becomes to them, by divine grace, a salutary 
discipline. ‘The latter is a judicial award, which in no case can 
be distributed to any one, but to the impenitent transgressor,—and 
according to the exact measure of his desert,—for a manifestation 
of the righteousness of God. ‘The two things, though different, 
are consistent with each other. <A family, or a nation, with no 
discrimination between the righteous and the wicked, may be vi- 
sited with the iniquities of the fathers: and yet, when they pass, 
one by one, into the eternal world, to receive their final award, 
it shall be found, that “ the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; but 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him: the soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die.” 

This dispensation, so far from being inconsistent with any re- 
vealed principle of the governmeat of God, is, inevery view, ho- 
norable to his name. It is just. Whe ther it brings evils upon the 
children, or withholds blessings, in testimony of his displeasure for 
the iniquities of the fathers,—the evils they and all men person- 
ally deserve,—who, on the ground of justice, could claim the bles- 
sings? What if the Ruler of the world dispenses both in such a 
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manner, as to respect the honor of his own majesty, frown upon 
apostasy, and encourage fidelity to himself? It is not only just, 

but wise, and good. It is des igned to bring the whole force of pa- 
rental affection in aid of his moral government. ‘Through the 
medium of one of the strongest principles of our nature, it allures 
us to holiness, and deters us from sin. How many parents would 
rather suffer in their own persons, than see their children suffer ! 
How then can they bear to see them suffer the fruit of their own 
sins, and feel, in every pang of wounded affection, the frown of 
God? How can a considerate parent think of bringing forward a 
lovely family, to inherit from him, and transmit to their children 
after them, the curse of God? On the other hand, how trans- 
porting the joy of parents,—looking down through a long line of 
posterity, and seeing the mercy of God, in a perpetual stream, 

descending along with them, asthe result, according to the riches 
of grace, ‘of their love to God, and obedience to his command- 
ments ! 

We go farther, and say, it is a dispensation, according to which, 
God now, as he has ever done, administers his government over 
mankind. It was registered by the finger of God, on the table of 
stone, for the perpetual admonition of men, wherever the law, 
which it sanctions, might come. It was never, as some have said, 
a peculiarity of the national covenant with Israel.‘ He that runs 
may read it,” in his dealings with the Egyptians, the Canaanites, 
the Edomites, the Assyrians, and indeed all the nations of the 
earth, whose history the pen of inspiration has recorded. Nor has 
it ceased now, that, by the gospel, everlasting rewards and pu- 
nishments are more clearly revealed. ‘To this day, the judgments 
of God upon the Jewish people, temporal and spiritual,—are a 
visitation upon them, before all the world, of the iniquities of 
their fathers, in the rejection of Christ, according to that fearful 
imprecation of theirs: ‘ His blood be upon us, a and our children.” 
The spirit of prophecy, too, has foretold a visitation yet more ter- 
rible, upon apostate Rome, for the idolatries and persecutions of 
successive ages. “ The third angel poured out his vial upon the 
waters, and “they became blood. And I heard the angel of the 
waters say, Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, and ' wast, and 
shalt be, because thou hast judged thus; for they have drank the 
blood of s saints and prophets ; ; and thou hast given them blood to 
drink, for they are worthy.’ Nor do we trace the dispensation 
only in great ee judgments. It pervades the whole scheme 
of Providence. Who may not see poverty, disease, contention, 
and woes without number, descending from parents to their chil- 
dren, in consequence of the i iniquities of the former ? Who can 
deny , that the idler, the adulterer, the profane swearer, the sabbath- 
breaker, the contentious man, and the lover of strong ‘drink, entail 
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upon their posterity the inheritance of their sins,—commonly 
their sins themselves, and yet more frequently, their painful con- 
sequences? Who, that lives long enough to learn the history of 
“the third and fourth generation,” may not see wealth, gotten by 
oppression, wasted by dissipation ; as one way in which “he that 
is greedy of gain, troubleth his own house?” Or, who may not 
see apostasy from the worship of God, and even formality in 
it, as well as sins in their direct tendency more wasting,—bring- 
ing calamity, if not upon the original offender, yet upon his chil- 
dren? The father separates himself from the congregation of God’s 
worshipers, and draws off with him his family. His children grow 
up ignorant of the truth, imbibe his prejudices against, it and against 
those who are its yministers, or who profess it, and are prepared to 
drink in every delusion in their way, that may lay their conscien- 
ces asleep under the solemn claims of the law and gospel of God. 
Or, the father retains the form of godliness, but, by an engros- 
sing worldliness, denies its power. His children despise his worth- 
less forms, and value only the gain, the splendor, or power, which 
they have been trained up to regard as “the principal thing.” 
Their children and grand-children approve their sayings; and 
now, if not before, experience shows, that where the fear of God 
is renounced, moral restraint is but feebly felt; and that, when 
moral restraint is cast off, the course of men is neither doubtful 
nor slow, to temporal wretchedness, as well as toeternal ruin. So 
it was with the church of Asia, and the renowned cities once 
illuminated by the golden candlesticks there. So it has been with 
families, churches, and other communities, wherever the gospel 
has been preached. It makes nothing against the argument, to 
say, that such consequences are the proper result of natural 

causes. Be it so. He who planned and controls the operation of 
those causes, has wrought into the stated methods of his provi- 
dence, the very dispensation which he wrote on stone, at the re- 
velation of his law. 

9. The direct and indispensable means of sustaining or resto- 
ring the tone of mora? health, in any community, is, a due dis- 
charge of domestic, and especially parental duties, in the families 
belonging to it. Asa lasteffort to save a declining church and na- 
tion, God said : « Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet, be- 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord; and 
he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers; lest | come and smite the earth 
with a curse.” This promise Mr. A. makes the ground-work of 
his volume. ‘There has been some doubt, as to the proper con- 
struction of the passage. ‘The most direct and obvious meaning 
seems to be,—* he shall unite the hearts of the fathers and their 
children,—shall restore harmony to the families of Judea,—shall 
Vou. VII. 28 
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put an end to their domestic contests, and party animosities. 
But, according to the angel-interpreter, announcing to Zacharias 
the approaching accomplishment of the prophecy, this is not all 
that is meant. John, the Elijah that was to come, would restore 
harmony to the families of Judea, by uniting them under the reign 
of the Prince of peace ; he would turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their ftahers, by 
turning the heart of both ‘to the Lord their God ;” turning *“ the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the j just, to make ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord.” ‘The scriptures never deal in half mea- 
sures.” ‘They propose no concord on selfish principles. ‘They 
insist, that the heart is turned from the Lord, and that there is the 
seat of evil. ‘They come with a blessing to all the families of the 
earth ; and the blessing is, ‘‘ turning every one of them from their 
iniquities.”. John teed this, and, with the first breath, said, 
* Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Here we cannot but stop a moment, to remark on the ne- 
cessity of the bible to the temporal, as well as the eternal happi- 
ness of man. It has been weil said, that, “ if a man is not happy 
at home, he cannot be happy any where ; and the converse of the 
proposition is no Jess true, that he whois happy there, need be 
miserable no where.”” Mr. Anderson, speaking of only one of the 
family relations,—that of parents and children, —forcibly observes : 


It at once fixes the mind on the broad surface of human society all 
over the world. The proportion of individuals who sustain neither of 
these relations is comparatively insignificant, while nearly the whole 
of human existence in this world is also embraced by the terms em- 
ployed. How short, in almost in all instances, is the period in which 
man sustains neither of these endearing relations! Suppose a man to 
be miserable, first as a child, in consequence of the misconduct of his 

arents,—and then miserable as a parent, in consequence of the mis- 
conduct of his children: and with him, what asmall proportion of the 
wick of ‘life’s poor shallow lamp’ has burned brightly! Such a man 
may be said, ‘never to have eaten with pleasure ;’ for so small is the 
space which you nave left him to enjoy, that you may almost close the 
account by ad ling,—** all his days are sorrow, and his travail grief.” ? 


p. 17. 


Yet this, and more than this, is the actual misery of mankind all 
over the world, without the precincts of the bible. Little is found 
there, worthy of the name of conjugal, parental, or filial affec- 
tion. Brutal attachments there are; but thereis little becoming 
beings, ‘made after the similitude of God.” Who knows not, 
that wives there, are the mere slaves of their husbands; that pa- 
rents, over a vast extent of those benighted realms, cast out their 
less-desired children, to die ; and children their aged and enfee- 
bled parents? And as for the purity, intelligence, confidence, 
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cheerful offices, moral improvement, and blessed hopes, of a chris- 
tian family,—nothing to be compared with them, is there to be found. 
‘¢ Filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covet- 
ousness, maliciousness; full of envy, debate, deceit, malignity ; 
disobedient to parents ; covenant-breakers ; without natural affec- 
tion, implacable, unmerciful ;” is a description of heathen charac- 
ter; to the truth of which, every resident in heathen countries is 
prepared to bear his testimony. Even in christian lands, where 
the sentiments and habits of society are not formed under the in- 
fluence of the bible, it is notorious, that domestic ties are propor- 
tionably enfeebled, and their high and holy ends are frustrated. 
Many, indeed, having cast off the authority of the bible, wish to 
have itso. In this country, there are thousands who hate the 
whole system of the domestic economy, and would fain turn forth 
mankind, as the beasts of the field, a promiscuous herd. Oh! we 
know not whither depraved desire would hurry men, were it not 
for the restraining and sanctifying influences of the bible. It is 
in Christ only, that “the families of the earth are blessed.” It 
is christianity, “which affords us all the social, as well as spiritual 
enjoyment, that deserves the name. 

In christian countries, it is painful to see how many families, 
having separated themselves from the influences of the gospel, 
are too much like the heathen; and even in families which live 
under its external ministrations, but refuse its spiritual reign: how 
often slight interferences with the ruling passion of a member, 
break the harmony of the scene, the final day, to our astonish- 
ment, will reveal. ‘The malady is in the heart,—the covetous- 
ness, pride, and other selfish principles, reigning there ; and there 
is no remedy, but the turning of the heart to its adequate and in- 
finitely glorious object. Suppose a father, who has conducted the 
affairs of his family in the spirit and after the course of this world, 
to come under strong impressions of the gospel. Imagine him to 
have been one among the multitude, in the wilderness of Judea, 
under the preaching of John; and, while the messenger of God 
was proclaiming to the liste ‘ning throng, «* Now also the ax is laid 
at the root of the trees, and every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, is hewn down, and cast into the fire ;” and while anxious in- 
quirers were pressing up to the heavenly guide, to know what they 
must do, he himself to have believed the word, and, by a sincere re- 
pentance, with faith in Him who was to come, to have found peace 
with God: could he restrain his emotiors from his family, on going 
home? Would he not be anxious, that they also should seek the 
salvation which he had found ?- How’ changed his aspect, his feel- 
ings, his deportment! Where now are those flights of anger, those 
hasty resentments, those petulant remarks, those passionate threats, 
or those silent, sullen moods, by which he had wounded the hearts, 
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or provoked the unkind returns, of those whom nature taught him 
only tolove? Never has the gospel been received as it was un- 
der the preaching of John, where such scenes were not realized. 
With families, as with individuals, “all things become new.” 
Nor does it merely remove the impediments of sin to the natural 
flow of the domestic affections. It changes their nature, and ex- 
alts their aims. ‘There are families, in which, by the restraining 
and softening influence which the gospel throws upon society, the 
natural affections are happily sustained. Between parents and 
their children, there is a most tender union; and the domestic 
scene is one of great harmony and delight. But, in respect to 
those who love only this world, their mutual affections are directed 
merely to its objects,—to the means of temporal subsistence and 
comfort ; or, if these are abundant, to elegance, fashion, amusement, 
or other gratifications,—all “ as the flower of the grass.” Suppose 
the father of such a family to foresee the end, and to be convinced 
of the sin,—to tremble at the prospect, and, deeply penitent, to re- 
ceive the forgiving love of God. He does not now love his chil- 
dren the less, but more : and how changed are the nature and the 
grounds of his love! He loves them now, not as mere innocent 
prattlers, made to gratify a father’s fondness or a father’s pride ; 
but as heirs of immortality, and accountable subjects of the go- 
vernment of God ; joined especially to him, that he may join them 
to the Lord who bought them. How he longs and prays for their 
conversion! How solicitous he is, to acquit himself as a faithful 
steward over them! How melting are his affections! And how 
jealous he is, lest, dutiful as they may be to him, they forget their 
divine Father and Redeemer! Now, first itis, that parental affec- 
tion takes the form and assumes the energy of holy principle. 
That reluctance which he had felt at the thoughts of addressing 
them on their higher concerns, is gone. From the fullness of his 
heart, he “talks with them, as he sits in the house, or walks by 
the way.” Now, the main obstacle to maintaining the worship of 
God in his family, is removed. He has the spirit of prayer; and 
the utterance is only the expression of his familiar sentiments and 
feelings. Now, he “ commands his children and his housebold af 
ter him :” not passionately, not capriciously, not inconsistently ; 
but reasonably, kindly, steadily,—with ‘the wisdom of the just,” 
—with the patience and the firmness, the tenderness and the 
authority, the milder virtues and the stronger ; which, in their due 
harmony, only the sense of religious obligation, and the love of 
Christ, can impart. Now, too, the sabbath is remembered and 
kept holy by his family ; “his sons and his daughters, his man- 
servants and maid-servants, the stranger within his gates, and his 
very cattle,” know the sacred hours ; those hours are filled up with 
their appropriate duties, and their influence is felt throughout the 
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week. Profane and irreligious visitants withdraw, and such as are 
“of the household of faith,” take their place. Corrupt books, 
and corrupt communications, give place for the instructive and the 
pure. ‘To glorify God and do good, is the main end of the do- 
mestic economy. It cannot be denied, that such is the tendency, 
and such, in different degrees, is the effect, when the hearts of the 
fathers are turned to the Lord: and when in this manner they are 
turned to the children, in the way of seeking first the kingdom of 
God, and of due attention to those parental duties which have this 
for their object ; the hearts of the children will also be turned to 
the fathers,—in the way of filial reverence and affection, in the 
way of earnest attention and cheerful submission, and finally, in 
the way of evangelical faith and love. All scripture and all ex- 
perience warrant the hope, sooner or later, of their blessed union. 

Such is the order of reform which God has appointed ; and we 
have no cause for wonder, if, in departing therefrom, our efforts dis- 
appoint us. 


“When nations are to perish in their sins 
j ? 
"Tis in the church the leprosy begins.” 


But how does the leprosy begin in the church? The church has 
an important connection with families; and it is in the bosom of 
these, that the spots first appear. No sooner does the heart of a 
father begin to turn away from God,—as there is a fatal tendency 
even in the renewed heart to do,—than the consequence is felt in 
his family: and on the other hand, Jet the pulse of spiritual life 
beat full and even there, it is impossible that disease should possess 
the heart of the church. Civil liberty, is the watch-word of the 
day ; as though forms of government were the essential means of 
weal or woe to the world. ‘True liberty cannot be too highly pri- 
zed; but what could a tyrant do, to enslave a nation made up of 
‘ well-instructed, well-ordered, well-governed families,” to send 
forth those perennial streams, whose confluence forms the majes- 
tic flow of national sentiment and national power? And what is 
liberty, but an empty name, or the worst of tyrannies, where a 
single generation comes up with depraved feelings, nursed in the 
lap of self-indulgence, without the fear of God, without the re- 
straint of law, without the habit of subordination? Education is 
the confidence of many; as though that, free and universal, would 
regenerate the world. Education, in the proper sense of the word, 
—the education of the heart, as well as of the head,—is indeed the 
means which God has appointed. But education, dissevered from 
religion, does but give play and energy to the human powers, un- 
der the control of ‘deprav ed passions, for purposes of destruction ; 
and for the education of the heart, there is no school like that 
which God has founded,—the domestic school, under the tuition of 
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a father and a mother, who know and fear his name. “ Begin 
with the children,” say many: “if parents will not be reformed, 
the only way is to begin with the children. ‘The best way of 
reaching the parents, is, through the hearts of the children; and, 
at all events, beginning with them, you planta right seed, and in 
due time, will have a reformed community.” We echo the sen- 
timent,—begin with the children; but we add, if their parents 
will not do this, others, as to any important and general effect, 
cannot. It is vain to contend against nature. While a child re- 
mains in the daily and nightly possession of a parent, it will ordi- 
narily receive from the parent its moral stamp ; and to take it 
away,—with whatever good effect this may be done in individual 
cases,—to take away the children of a nation, a state, a town, 
from their parents, would be to break up the entire fabric of socie- 
ty, and invade the constitution of things which the God of na- 
ture has established. The sabbath-school, wonderful as has been 
and will be its results, in concurrence with parental faithfulness, 
could not proceed without it. Where should we find a company 
of enlightened, patient, tender-hearted and faithful teachers, ex- 
cept among the fathers and mothers whose hearts are turned to the 
Lord, or the sons and daughters trained under their care?) When 
we have provided the teachers, how few are the children that we can 
draw, as regular and constant attendants, from families where the 
gospel is renounced! And when we have brought them together, 
how little impression of truth can we make upon minds, with self- 
will unsubdued, and with prepossessions and habits, nurtured, six 
days of the seven, by intercourse with infidel parents and cor- 
rupt associates! ‘The temperance reform, glorious and surprising 
as has been its march, has accomplished its great things, by turn- 
ing the hearts of the fathers, under the application of christian 
principles ; else, indeed, before this, the land had been smitten, 
past recovery, with a curse: and if the hearts of all the fathers in 
the land would have been turned, then had we soon been rid of, 
perhaps, the deadliest scourge that sinhas made. But, where the 
fathers will not turn, unless perchance there is a wise mother 
there, ‘“‘ that buildeth the house,” how almost sure are the chil- 
dren to tread in their steps! It is in the simple constitution of 
families, regulated by his word, that God has provided for the 
elementary and eflicacious principles of all that pertains to the best 
interests of man; and no human expedients, however promising 
or well-intended, can safely be admitted as substitutes. It is for 
the fathers and mothers of any given period to decide, what their 
country, the church, and the world, shall be. [tis most directly 
and effectually through them, that the gospel is the indispensable 
means of happiness to mankind. 

‘To our readers, then, we would say, in conclusion, If you would 
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recover or sustain the tone of piety in a church or a nation, aim 
directly at the conversion, and the persevering, fervent, active 
piety, of the fathers. We are in no danger of doing too much di- 
rectly for the children ; but we may be in danger of turning away, 
presumptuously or despondingly, from the fathers. Amidst the 
frequent prayers that are offered for the conversion of the chil- 
dren, how few are heard for the conversion of the fathers! Amidst 
the varied means which are used for the conversion of the chil- 
dren, how few direct, earnest and persevering applications are 
made, for this purpose, to the fathers! And among all the delibe- 
rations and plans that are going on for reform, how few are those 
which have for their object, the ordering of professedly christian 
families, with distinct and paramount aim at the high ends of their 
divine constitution! With Mr. Anderson we say : 


‘Suppose now, if you will, that parents have even generally neg- 
lected their duty in a town—in a city—in a nation ,—then to this sta- 
tute, taken from the moral law itself, must we have immediate recourse, 
if we desire to arrest the plague, ond restore the tone of society. It is 
for the legate of the skies, and for every judicious christian, to lay the 
ax to the root of the tree. It is for them to look to the parents, all 
corrupt and abandoned though they be. Their hearts must be turned, 
and then will these hearts turn to their children. Not that the chil- 
dren are to be forgotten by such: oh, no—in no wise ; but let the pa- 
rents, as to conversion, be regarded, not with a hopeless or unbelieving 
eye,—let them be primarily reg warded. Let us not be told of their cor- 
rupt, and formed, and confirmed habits, and let no christian’s heart fail 
him here. We tread i in the footsteps of the word of God, and follow 
the order marked out to us by Heaven. ‘* He shall,’’—yes, and John 
did, «turn the heart of the parents to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their parents.”” He did, and we may ; nay, we shall, if we 
have faith in God, when treading in the footsteps of John: otherwise, 
what has become of our blessed Savior’s assurance—* He that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven, is greater than he:” pp. 69, 70. 





Art. [l.—Aw Inquiry INTO THE TRUE WAY OF PREACHING ON 
ABILITY. 


Few questions have been more agitated, than that relating to 
man’s ability or inability to obey God. ey the immediate object 
of preaching i is, to induce obedience to God, on the part of the 
hearers, this is a question in which preachers might be expected 
to take a peculiar interest. They have accordingly done so. Al- 
most every preacher, however indifferent or averse to theorizing 
on other points, has theorized, in some sort, here ; and has adopt- 
ed some philosophy, or classed himself with some school, which 


controls and shapes his manner of preaching, in relation to this 
subject. 
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There is much ground for the presumption, that, in respect to 
this point, as well as many others in popular theology, preaching 
generally has not been unobjectionable. Complaint here is loud. 
Preachers are abundantly charged with inconsistency and self-con- 
tradiction, not only by gainsayers, but by the wisest and best of 
their hearers, and by one another. Nor is this the only reason for 
thinking them unskillful, to say the least, in their management of 
this point. ‘The multitude are at a loss what to think; and, to a 
great extent, their perplexity ends in their adopting the most se- 
rious mistakes. How many are there, for example, who neglect 
their salvation, either on the pretext, that they can do nothing to 
save themselves ; or, on the opposite persuasion, that they can 
save themselves when they please, and may, therefore, with the 
risk only of meeting a sudden death, postpone their repentance to 
a more convenient season! How many others there are, also, who 
though not perfectly careless, content themselves, with what they 
call watting in the use of means, (hearing, reading, praying, etc.) 
while they still live in allowed sin ; sincerely supposing, that they 
can do nothing better, and that nothing better can be reasonably 
required of them! 

Let it not be thought, that these mistakes of the people should 

be charged wholly to their own willfulness : they do indeed fall in 
with their depraved inclinations ; but they often seem sincere in 
their belief of them. ‘Their belief of them, indeed, is a part of 
their orthodoxy, entitling them, as they suppose, not to censure, 
but praise. ‘These mistakes are deeply rooted in their minds ; 
‘they are principles of action, and have controlling influence over 
them. This is often witnessed in those scenes of intense interest, 
to which persons exercised with spiritual concern are wont to re- 
sort, for relief to their perplexed and anxious minds. ‘Those who 
go to these solemn places, may, for the most part, be divided into 
two classes; one of which are kept at a most painful and peril- 
ous stand, by the impression, that something almost miraculous 
must be done for them, before they can do any thing; and the 
other are so confident in the sufficiency of their natural ability, 
and so little aware of the depravity and deceitfulness of their hearts, 
that they are perfectly ready, in reliance on their own strength, 
to engage at once to do whatever may be necessary. 

We need not stay to show, that this isa most undesirable state of 
things. Whether preachers are in any degree responsible for it or 
not, it is what every one must deplore, who loves the souls of men. 
What could be more opposite to the wishes of such persons, than 
to have the point before us involved in dispute or doubt? It is, of 
all points, just the very one which should be kept clear of every 
difficulty. Obedience to God, is the end of all preaching and all hear- 


ing: how much to be regretted, that when the pulpit has tried its 
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utmost powers of persuasion, the people should be left in a laby- 
rinth, a mizmaze of difficulties, respecting the possibility or the 
impossibility of doing that, to which they are so zealously urged. 

We have intended to intimate, that this state of things among 
the people, has, to some extent, been brought about by the reli- 
gious instruction to which to which they have been accustomed 
from the pulpit, particularly in respect to the point in question. 
We will now advert to what we consider unhappy specimens of 
preaching, in respect to this point, as preliminary to an exhibition 
of what we think a more excellent way. ‘These, with few excep- 
tions, may conveniently be reduced to three sorts. 

The first, (which we shall notice very briefly,) is grounded on 
a denial of all power in man, in every sense, to obey the divine 
commands. Preachers who conceive of man as thus absolutely 
powerless, blame him for his sins, because, as they hold, he once 
had power in Adam ; but they do not insist upon his immediate re- 
pentance. He had power to obey in Adam ; but having disobey- 
ed in him, he has no power to repent. He had none to do this in 
Adam; he has none in himself: and thus, being in every sense 
powerless, and it being obviously necessary, that there must be 
power somewhere, to do what is to be done, these preachers can- 
not but see it to be unreasonable, to enforce upon men obligation 
to instant repentance. Accordingly, they do not enforee it, or do 
not enforce at least the immediate discharge of it. On the con- 
trary, expressly telling their hearers, that they have no power to 
repent, they set them about other things, for the performance of 
which they have power; namely, reading, praying, and attending 
externally upon religious ordinances. ‘These, as performed with- 
out repentance, are admitted to be sinful ; but on the ground, that 
the omission of them would be yet more sinful, the hope is encou- 
raged, sometimes, strange to say, by appeals to scripture-promises, 
that they will sooner or later be followed by an interposition of saving 
mercy. On the procedure of these preachers, it were easy to ani- 
madvert; but animadversion on it, at the present day, may be 
spared. ‘To state it, is sufficient censure: Men directed to do 
what is admitted to be sin, in order to their coming to repentance, 
or securing the divine favor! Nor is the theory on which the di- 
rection proceeds, less strange than the direction itself. On this too, 
however, we forbear all remark. Happily this strain of preaching 
is much less common than it has been. It will, we hope, speedily 
pass away. <A work* of a distinguished English divine, the late 





* The Gospel worthy of all Acceptation. Though this admirable performance 
is doubtless very familiar to the preachers of our country, we are inclined to 
think, that a general re-perusal of it, together with Part II. chap. iv. sec. 9, of 
Hopkins’ System of Divinity, and certain other well-known productions on the 
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Rev. Andrew Fuller has, perhaps, been chiefly instramental in 
producing this result. It has been greatly promoted, however, in 
our own land, by our numerous and powerful revivals of religion. 
Let our revivals multiply, and it will certainly disappear. Preach- 
ing of this kind, and religious revivals, are mutually repugnant and 
fatal to each other. This is now almost universally understood. 
This preaching has but little favor, except among those who op- 
pose, or stand in doubt of, revivals of religion. 

The second kind of preaching in relation to the present point, 
according to our classification, is, in the precise shape now to be 


. 


examined, but in the beginning of its course amongst us.* It 
professes to be very different from. the former ; but the difference, 
we apprehend, is more apparent than real. In its tendencies and 
bearings, we deem it nearly the same ; and we doubt not, that, but 
for the peculiar philosophy of which it is the fruit, and certain 
doctrinal assumptions and consequent negations with which it is 
associated, its appearance would give pleasure to the class of 
preachers to whom we have been just adverting. It discards, or 
at least does not avow, the notion of our being blamable for disobe- 
dience, because we had power to obey in Adam; but it denies, 
with great emphasis, that we have any power IN OURSELVES. 
Power to obey, nevertheless, in some sort, it seems reluctant to 
deny us altogether; but it makes that power, previously at least 
to our actual obedience, wholly external to us; and even in our 
very obedience, if we have not misunderstood its peculiar phrase- 
ology, it is not power distinctively belonging to us, as separate or 
individual beings, but the Divine power itself, in some inconceivable 
way, exerting itself in our exercises and acts.t We find it diffi- 
cult to state positively, what its theory is, as to the pioxtmate power 
with which our acts of holiness are performed; and should be 
happy, if it had distinctly and intelligibly done this task for us. 
Thus much, however, it does affirm, without qualification.—That 
man cannot do what God requires of him, without the aid of di- 
vine grace. It disallows, or at least makes no use of, the com- 











same subject, would be seasonable and useful at the presenttime. The thing 
which hath been, it is that which shall be : so we fear at !east, unless proper means 
be used to prevent its recurrence. See some reasons for our apprehension in the 
sequel. 


*The prose writings of Mr. Coleridge, especially his ** Aids to Refleetion,” 
have chiefly, if not exclusively, originated the strain of preaching to which we 
here allude; but we do not say, that those writings directly countenance it in all 
particulars. They do so, unquestionably, in the main points: in other points, we 
think some of Mr. C’s American friends are making a use of his philosophy, 
never contemplated by him, and of which he tight complain as an abuse. But 
**transcendental metaphysic,”’ is finding its way into our schools and our pul- 
pits, under the sanction of other names, besides that of the Platonizing and 
meditative Coleridge. 


t See Note, p. 230. 
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mon distinction between natural and moral inability ; and roundly 
asserts the impossibility of man’s doing what the law of God re- 
quires, without gracious aid. And it rests this bold assertion on 
ground, which, if it were tenable, would be adequate to sustain it ; 
namely: ‘That the will of man has become corrupted,* by having 
received a NATURE into itself, or subjected itself, in some myste- 
rious manner, to the determination of NaTuRE; that is, by ex- 
planation,t to physical necessity, or the mechanism of cause and 
effect. If the fact were as here declared, we should readily con- 
cede, that no affirmation of human inability could be too bold or 
unqualified. Indeed, to say, that man’s will is subjected to the 
mechanism of cause and effect, or physical necessity, is equivalent 
to, nay, itis the same thing with saying, that man himself, in re- 
spect to the faculty or power of willing, of course of obeying God, 
is a mere machine, without God’s gracious, and we should add, 
miraculous aid.{ 

If, in our examination of the doctrine in question, we should 
seem to the reader strangely particular and argumentative, upon 
points hitherto deemed incontrovertibly certain ; our apology is, 
that these incontrovertible points at length are controverted, and 
that no alternative seems to be left us, but either to be silent, or to 
speak as we have done. 

Let us begin by obtaining, if possible, a clear understanding of 
what is meant by gracious aid.¢ Is it aid granted to all mankind; 








*« The will is ultimately self-determined, or it is no longer a will, under the 
Jaw of perfect freedom, but a nature under the mechanism of cause and effect. 
And if by an act, to which it had determined itself, it has subjected itself to the 
determination of nature, (in the language of St. Paul, to the law of the flesh,) 
it receives a nature into itself, and so far it becomes a nature: and this is a cor- 
ruption of the will, anda corrupt nature. It is also a fall of man, in as much as 
his will is the condition of his personality; the ground and condition of the at- 
tribute which constitutes him man.” Aids to Reflection, London ed. pp. 278, 
279. Read the whole of the paragraph. It shows, if we have not misunder- 
stood it, that Mr. Coleridge had no objection to the notion, that the will is de- 
termined by a previous act of volition ; though Edwards has, as we have thought, 
proved that notion an absurdity. 


t “ Whatever is comprised in the chain and mechanism of cause and effect, 
of course necessitated, and having its necessity in some other thing, antecedent 
or concurrent. This is said to be natural ; and the aggregate and system of all 
such things is Nature.” Aids, p. 71. 

t Mr. Coleridge does not think, that the faculty of reason in fallen man, is 
wholly impotent, (Aids, p. 138.) or, that man now has no will, which, he says, 
is what the doctrine of Edwards amounts to, (p. 155.) Man’s will, he holds, 
is diseased, enslaved, corrupted, but yet not passive in his recovery to holiness, 
(p. 153.) That it has any power, however, to escape out of a state of impeni- 
tence and unbelief, he ascribes to the supernatural aids vouchsafed in the chris- 
tian dispensation. (pp. 153,190,311.) How a will, subjected to the determina- 
tion of nature, or physical necessity, can, even with those aids, such as in fact 
they are, be otherwise than absolutely impotent, he does not explain. 


§ “ By the phrase, ‘in Christ,’ I mean all the supernatural aids vouchsafed, 
and conditionally promised, in the christian dispensation ; and among them, the 
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or, that special influence of the Holy Spirit, which actually renews 
and saves a fore-chosen part? If the latter, then all mankind, ex- 
cept the elect, being without gracious aid, are in fact subject, as 
to their will, to the mechanism of cause and effect, and by uncon- 
trollable physical necessity, must abide in sin and perish! If the 
former, we have several questions to ask : 

In the first place, is the aid strictly gracious? If so, then God, 
without being unjust, might have denied it to man. What then, 
if it had been denied to him? The race commencing their exist- 
ence with a corrupted will, (for so it is maintained they do com- 
mence it, though the fact, it is said, is a mystery,)* beginning 
their existence with a will subject to evil by a mechanical neces- 
sity, and so remaining until they go away into everlasting punish- 
ment! Other suppositions on this subject are strange ; but is not 
this wholly and palpably inadmissible ?—Is it said, that God could 
not, in equity, have denied this aid to man? So, as we understand, 
it has been said ;7 but if it be really so, the sense should be ex- 
plained in which the aid is called gracious. It may be said, per- 
haps, that there was grace in making us men, rather than brutes, 
and also in dealing with us equitably after we were created ; but 
this certainly is using the term grace, out of the ordinary signifi- 
cation. By grace is commonly meant favor, or blessing, which, 
without injustice, might have been withheld from existing crea- 
tures. God could not have equitably required us to exercise ra- 
tional faculties, if he had not made us with such faculties ; and if 
the aid in question be such as he could not have denied us, and at 
the same time justly required us to obey him, this aid was as much, 
and in the same sense, due to us, as rational faculties themselves. 

Assuming, then, that it was due, we ask again, What is gained, 
by placing man’s power to obey God, out of, rather than in, him- 
self? We should of course suppress this question, if we supposed 
it certain, from either scripture or consciousness, that the seat of 
man’s power is not in himself; but, allowing this to be doubtful, 
the question may not be without some significance. As the power 
itself could not be denied to man, without injustice, what matter, 





Spirit of truth, which the world cannot receive.” Aids, p. 153. How is this,— 
and which the world cannot receive? Is it, bona fide, aid, if zt cannot be received ? 
Or, was it not designed as aid to the world ? 

* Aids pp. 278, 282. 

t Is not this Mr.Coleridge’s vy where he says, p. 270, “* Now what would 
the idea of equity,—what would the law, inscribed by the Creator on the heart of 
man, seem to dictate in this case?” (that is, of God's requiring the same perfect 
obedience of Adam’s fallen ana i that he had required of Adam himself ;) 
‘Surely, that the supplementary aids, the supernatural graces, correspondent to 
a law above nature,” (so he calls the law demanding perfect obedience,) ‘should 
be increased in proportion to the diminished strength of the agents, and the in- 
ereased resistance to be overcome by them” ? 
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whether the seat of it be within or without him? It must be in 
him, surely, when it ts exerted by him, wherever its seat may be at 
other times. It must, moreover, be always at hand, and why not 
as well be always in him? 

But it may not be irrelevant to ask, thirdly, Is it admitted, that 
it is always at hand? Is it truly at the command of men? If not, 
what is our state the better for it? If it be, is it not remarkable, 
that (as the fact is, supposing the doctrine of special grace to be 
true,) no man since the world began, ever used it? This question, 
we think, is not unjustly put to those who would make man’s not 
having, in any instance, used natural power, a proof of his not 
having it. It is an argument, by them at least, deserving conside- 
ration. . Why has no individual used this ever-present aid ? For if 
the doctrine of spectia grace be not set aside by this other doc- 
trine of grace universal and due, it is the fact, thatno one, of him- 
self, has ever used it. 

The doctrine of special grace, however, though it has ever 
been a leading article of the christain faith, may be held in doubt 
by those whom we are now opposing ; and it may be insisted on 
by them, (as, if we are not mistaken, it has been, and will be yet 
more and more,) that men who obey God, do it by the sole help 
of grace universal and common; in which case, our last question 
were inapposite. But another question, we think, is apposite. If 
this ‘ gracious aid’ is always at hand and ready for use, why, in 
every instance, is it not actually used? Whatis plainer than this, 
—that, if a gracious ability may be possessed and not be used, 
then a natural ability may be possessed and not be used? ‘I'he 
common argument, then, to prove that the sinner has not natural 
ability, derived from the fact, that he does not use it, we think, must 
be abandoned. We proceed to ask, once more : 

Admitting the fact to be as here alledged, that when man obeys 
God, he does it by power dwelling out of himself,—power in Je- 
sus Christ, vouchsafed conditionally to the race,—must it not fol- 
low, that the power which directly and proximately originates 
human obedience, is not human, but divine power? It is, we sup- 
pose, the common opinion of christians, that it is by the operation 
of the gracious power of God, that men are brought to obey him ; 
but that, when they do obey him, they do it, strictly speaking, 
with their own attribute of power, not their Maker’s. So it must 
be. Obedience to God, if it is any thing, is right moral action ; 
and right moral action is the right exercise or use of the moral 
powers of a moral being. Love to God, repentance for sin, faith 
in the Savior, are and must be the sinner’s own acts or exercises, 
that is, his own powers or faculties, exercised in these forms. 
The proximate powers in exercise, must be his own subjective 
mental powers, or the acts cannot be his own acts, Is this, how- 
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ever, the case on the supposition before us? Is the obedience, on 
this supposition, rendered with human power? With what pro- 
priety can power which dwells out of man,—and which, does not 
belong to- him, as man, but which belongs to God, or to Christ,— 
be called human power? It ought to be called, as it truly is, di- 
vine ; the very power itself of the divine Being, as contra-distin- 
guished from power appropriately belonging to man, or any other 
creature, as such. And this agrees perfectly with the explana- 
tions which we have heard given of this subject.* We have heard 
it repeatedly illustrated by the feeding of the five thousand with 
a few loaves. ‘The disciples, in distributing the loaves, found, that 
the more they distributed of them, the more they grew in their 
hands. Where was the power, it was demanded, which performed 
that work ? That power, unquestionably, was in Christ. It was 
not the power of the disciples, but of the Master, as contra-distin- 
guished from them, that made the bread multiply itself in their 
hands ; and if the case be analogous to an instance of common 
obedience, truly the proximate power by which men obey their 
Maker, is their Maker’s peculiar attribute of power, not their 
own. On this scheme, the sinner loving God, is God loving him- 
self; and the sinner repenting of sin, is God repenting of sin. 
These repulsive absurdities are involved, beyond all contradiction, 
in denying the sinner’s power of right moral action. For, if the 
proximate power, in exercise or act, in the case of right action 
by the sinner, is not the sinner’s own power; then the exercise 
_ or act of the power is, in no possible sense, the sinner’s act. In- 
deed, to admit, that the sinner loves God, repents of sin, &c., and 
yet deny his power ‘to love, repent, &c., is of all contradictions 
the most palpable. For, what is love, or repentance, but the sin- 
ner’s mental powers in exercise or act? And can powers be exer- 
ecised, which have no existence ? 

The story of the man, who, at the word of Christ, raised his 
withered arm, has been adduced as another illustration. The 
power which restored that arm, was, unquestionably, not in the 
man ; nor did it belong to him as a man: it was the personal 
strength of Jesus Christ. If the illustration be apt, such is the 
power exercised in every instance in which man obeys God. It 
is not a natural attribute of the human body or mind; it is not 





* It agrees also with almost all the language which Mr. Coleridge and his ad- 
mirers are accustomed to use, when speaking on this subject. When we are 
told, that such expressions as, ‘‘I am the life,’ ‘ Christ in you,” * Christ liveth 
in me,” “lin them,” ete., are not to be taken tropically or metaphorically ,— 
and-are not explicitly told how they are to be taken ; we should not be censured 
for either declining all effort to understand them in the sense of those who make 
the assertion, or giving to them the only explication of which, setting aside the 
tropical sense, they seem to us susceptible. 
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human power, but divine. ‘The question returns, (is it not sur- 
prising, that we should have occasion to ask it?) Does human obe- 
dience proceed directly and proximately from the exertion of 
God’s attribute of power, or man’s? Must we enter into an argu- 
inent to prove, that it dees not proceed from the former? Is not 
our consciousness argument enough? Are not all the foundations 
for human praise or blame destroyed, on the supposition, that hu- 
man actions are performed with the personal power of God ? 
Are men blamable for not obeying God? But surely they 
cannot be blamed for not exercising divine power. ‘To recur 
again to the fore-cited illustrations :—The disciples would have 
been blamable, had they not gone about to distribute bread to 
the multitude, as commanded by their Master. They had power 
in themselves to do that; they had muscular strength, and that 
strength was subject to their wills. But if there had been a defi- 
ciency of bread, and the multitude had not in fact been supplied 
with it, would the disciples, or their Master, who undertook the 
miracle, have been in fault? ‘The man with the withered arm 
would have been blamable, had he not, at Clirist’s word,* willed to 
lift his arm ; for, though the muscles of his arm had perished, he 
still had a human will, and was a free-agent. But, had not the lift- 
ing of his arm followed his volition to lift it,—not his, certainly, 
but Christ’s, would have been the failure. Men cannot be praised 
for doing, or blamed for not doing, the appropriate acts of God. 
We should owe the reader an apology for detaining him a moment 
with remarks like these, if controversy on the other side did not 
seem to demand them. If there be any thing of which we can be 
certain, it is this: that the faculty, power, strength, (call it what 
we will,) with which man obeys his Maker, when the Spirit makes 
him willing, dwells in man himself, and is, strictly speaking, his 
own, and not another’s. He may be averse to the exercise of his 
power in a right manner, and external agency may be necessary to 
overcome his aversion ; and this fact may make it proper to say, 
in a sense, that his strengih, or power, lies out of himself: and it 
may be important, as we know it is in the present case, that the 
truth thus figuratively and rhetorically expressed, be prominently 
exhibited. But, figure and rhetoric apart, the precise fact is, that 


* ‘The man was commanded, it has been urged, not to will to lift his arm, but 
to lift it. So Lazarus was commanded to “come forth” from his grave; and 
the raging sea to “be still.’’ Is there no difference between such commands, 
and God’s commanding all men every where to repent? What are com- 
mands, in such cases, but proper indications of connection between miracles and 
the agent who performsthem? [lad not such acall from Christ, as, “ Lazarus, 
come forth,’ or something equivalent, preceded his resurrection, where would 
have been the evidence, that the power which wrought the miracle, was that of 
our Lord? Is itnot surprising, that such cases, and the common requisitions 
.o repent, believe, etc., sould be strenuously insisted on as parallel ' 
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man obeys God (under, it is true, a mighty agency of the Holy 
Spirit,) in the exercise of his own personal strength,—strength 
belonging to him, as a responsible human being, Fallen man is, 
indeed, placed under redemptive and recovering influences ; and 
these influences were, in various respects, and on various accounts, 
necessary to his becoming again conformed to the will and image 
of his Maker. But, take his power to obey out of him, and not 
even these influences would be available. ‘There must be some- 
thing more than redemption, and something even beyond special 
grace, as at present granted: there must be a strictly creative 
agency,—an agency which can make man over again. This is 
plainly indispensable ; for, deny us the faculties of a man, and we 
are no longer men ; and those faculties are denied us, if we have 
in ourselves no power, no strength, no any thing; with which we 
may obey our Maker. Take that power from us, and we may be 
idiots, or animated masses of flesh, but we are not responsible men. 
Speak not of man, in this case, as fallen, depraved, dead in sin ; 
but speak of him, as having lost his essential human nature. And 
call his recovery not a redemption, but a physical creation ; as in 
such a case it certainly would be: for, if no power be left in us to 
obey God with, what should we be after redemption, provided we 
remain physically the same that we are at present? We should 
still have no power to obey with ; that is, we should not, even af- 
ter redemption and recovery, be responsible human beings. 

Some embarrass themselves, in respect to this subject, by 
strangely confounding natural power, or the faculties of the mind, 
‘with want of occasion, or motive to exertion.* Man, irrespec- 
tively of divine grace, would have no reason or inducement for 
exerting himself; the result being already ascertained and declared, 
that effectual exertion, without that grace, never will be made. 
But how is this an argument, of his not having natural power? Is 
there no important difference between want of power and want of 
inducement, or opportunity to exert it ? One man cannot use hands, 
because he has none; another, who has hands, cannot use them, 
for want of an object, or because he knows all effort to use them 


* “That it is in the power of the will, either to repent or have faith, in the 
gospel sense of the words, is itself a consequence of the redemption of man- 
kind, a free gift of the Redeemer.’’—Aids, p. 311. If the meaning of this be, 
that man could not have believed in a Savior, had there been no Savior; and 
could not have repented, in the absence of all evidence of his being a sinner, 
its truth is palpable. But the question is: Supposing a Savior, and a command 
to believe in him,—has man, in these circumstances, natural power in himself, 
to obey this command? We could not be reasonably required to love, if there 
were nothing to be loved; to repent, if there were nothing to be repented of; 
to believe, if there were nothing to be believed in ; but, with the proper objects 
of these acts before us, have we still no natural powers for their performance ?>— 
See Dr. Witherspoon on this point, in the sequel 
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would be vain. Is the difference between these two cases undis- 
tinguishable, or not deserving notice? Is it possible, that there 
should be any exact speaking or thinking on the subject before us, 
where this difference is overlooked ? 

Some seem to think, that they at once refute every argument 
for our having natural power, by demanding if the bible does not 
represent men as powerless. ‘Taking the word powerless in the 
absolute sense here intended, nothing, we answer, could be far- 
ther from the truth, than this supposition. We not only admit, 
but, with the utmost prominence, would constantly exhibit, and 
with all our might enforce, the true statements of scripture on this 
subject. We deem it of the highest importance, that preachers of 
the gospel declare the absoluteness of man’s moral impotence, or the 
entire aversion of his heart to goodness, and his consequent depen- 
dence on the renewing grace of God. ‘This we take to be accord- 
ing to the scripture-representation. But we deem it to be no less 
important, and no less scriptural, to maintain the natural power, 
than the moral impotence, of man. ‘The bible, when speaking on 
this subject, always designs to unfold the entireness of human de- 
pravity ; not to teach, that men are in every sense unable to be 
better than they are ; that is, if we can affix any meaning to this 
language, that they are not responsible or real men. Men, living 
men, are said in scripture to be dead ; that is, dead in sin, or dis- 
obedience to God,—which implies power to obey him, the self- 
same faculties being employed in doing both. ‘They cannot, it is 
affirmed, believe ; not because they have no faculties or power to 
believe with ; ; but because they are too proud, or too worldly-mind- 
ed todo so. The carnal mind, says Paul, is enmity against God ; 
and therefore, because it is enmity,—-not because those who have 
such a mind, are physically incapable of having any other,—it can- 
not be subject to the law of God. ‘To make the bible teach, that 
men, constitutionally, are without power to do what God requires 
of them, is to wrest it from its obvious import, for the purpose 
of obtaining its sanction to what seems to us absurd. 

But where, it is again demanded, does the bible give men this 
power? As if without a positive proof-text on this subject, there 
could be no sufficient testimony. ‘The bible gives it to them, we 
reply, wherever it calls upon them to exercise it. ‘That it does 
call upon them to exercise it, we have been wont to suppose, is 
past dispute ; and is not this affirming, virtually at least, that they 
possess it? It certainly is affirming it, and affirming it in the stron- 
gest manner, unless scripture- language is to be interpreted diffe- 
rently from all human language, as elsewhere used, both in books 
and conversation. ‘I’o demand an explicit proof-text in this case, 
would be almost equivalent to demanding, if the bible any where 
asserts, in so many words, that there isa God. This demand 
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should rather be made of those who make the bible responsible for 
the opposite dogma. ‘They who assert it, as a doctrine of the bi- 
ble, that man has no natural power to obey his Maker, should be 
able to sustain the assertion by the clearest scripture-warrant. It 
is abold assertion. If the mouth of the Lord hath made it, let us 
know when or where. 

We think we have adduced the most decisive proof, that the 
contrary assertion is in substance made. God’s calling upon men 
to obey him, proves, we think, in the most perfect manner, that 
they have power to obey him; as obeying him is nothing other 
than actually exerting such power. The conclusiveness of this 
argument is, however, denied. God’s call, it is alledged, is always 
accompanied with the power of the Spirit; with which power 
alone the call is required to be obeyed. ‘This is assertion, but 
where is the proof? The authors of it require it to be disproved ; 
-but let them not suppose, that reasoning has no laws. Let 
them, we insist, prove their own assertion. Where, in all serip- 
ture, is it said, or in any way implied, either that the power of 
the Spirit always accompanies the call to repentance ; or, that the 
call requires men to obey with that power, and not their own? 
Here we might leave the matter ; since assertions unproved, how- 
ever agreeable to a theory, have no claim to be admitted as truth, 
or argument. 

But this assertion may be easily disproved. It is most manifestly 
untrue. We appeal to the parable of the talents, Matt. xxv, and 
Luke, xix. We ask for the meaning of this passage, “ to every 
one according to his several ability.”” We ask, how was the sloth- 
ful servant condemned out of his own mouth? Was it not on the 
conceded principle, that he had not done what he was adle to do? 
Is not the very question now under discussion, brought up in this 
parable ? Does not the slothful servant actually assert his inability 
to do what was required? And is he not condemned solely on the 
principle, that man’s obligations and man’s ability are commensu- 
ate? If this is not the design and import of this part of the parable, 
has it any meaning whatever? Is it not as plain, that our opponents, 
in pleading for man’s inability to obey God, are in the wrong, as 
that the slothful servant was in the wrong? And, with such a pas- 
sage in the book of inspiration, are we to be challenged for proof- 
texts, on the question of man’s power to do what God requires ? 

But, lest it should be said, that this only shows that man 
has ability, without deciding whether it be natural, or from the 
Spirit, (a strange doubt, indeed!) we appeal to another text. 
We are tempted to ask those who deny man’s power to perform 
his duty, whether they have never read the law of their Maker ? 
If they have, do they not know, that God’s requisitions are limited 
to man’s own powers? Does God, in his perfect law, require 
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any thing of man, but the right use of powers previously possess- 
ed? “'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind.” Is not the requisition here restricted to the right use 
of man’s own powers? Does it extend to, or include, any thing 
else? Whose powers is man required to love with? Thy heart, 
thy soul, thy strength, thy mind. Were the sinner to love God 
with all the powers he has, would he not, in so doing, become 
perfectly holy ?) And does he need any new powers? Has he no 
power, no ability! when he would be perfect as God is perfect, 
were he to love God with the powers which he actually possesses ! 
Let any one read the divine law, and say, if he can, that man has 
no heart, no soul, no strength, no mind, which qualifies him to 
love God. 

Besides, what, according to scripture, is the primary ground 
of man’s condemnation? Not his having refused the proffered 
power of the Spirit, but his not having used his own faculties 
aright. ‘Thus, the heathen are declared to be inexcusable ; not 
because they have rejected the Spirit, but because they are ra- 
tional beings, and creation shows to them the perfections of its 
author. ‘They are men; God’s glory is spread out before them, 
over his works; therefore, they are without excuse, for not 
knowing and loving God. The conclusion follows, from the 
premises mentioned ; no other premise is required to ‘justify it. 
The heathen, depraved as they are, are condemned on this sole 
account. ‘They are not condemned for passing into idolatry, 
out of a state of purity and innocence. They had never been in 
such a state. Like the rest of Adam’s race, they were depraved 
in their beginning ; and, their depravity notwithstanding, they are 
condemned for being idolaters, simply on the ground, that the 
works of creation afforded them the means of knowing the true 
God. So teaches the apostle Paul. Had some one now said to 
him,—* These heathen were corrupt ; evil was already in their 
will, which consequently was subjected to physical necessity ; 
God never required them to know and love him, except, as at the 
same time proffering them his Spirit ;’* would not the apostle 
have thought, that he had to do with a gainsayer ? 

Further, the irresistible evidence of human consciousness is 
against the notion we oppose. When the call to repentance is obey- 
ed, it is obeyed indeed under the renewing influence of the Spirit of 
God, whose work herein is doubtless one of the most glorious of all 
the instances of the divine power and goodness ; but still, it is obey- 
ed by the human mind itself, in the exercise of its own faculties. 
The repenting sinner’s consciousness, we say again, is against the 
supposition, that he takes another’s power, and repents with that, 
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and not his own. He is perfectly conscious, that he does not do 
this,—as conscious, as that he does not, in his ordinary mental ex- 
ercises, think with the thinking power of another’s mind, or feel 
with another’s power of feeling. He knows, indeed, from the tes- 
timony of God, that, independently of the Holy Spirit’s influence, 
he never would have repented ; but he also knows from conscious- 
ness, that the power which he exerts in repentance, though exert- 
ed under the Spirit’s operation, is the power of his own mind ; 
that same natural power, with which he has been thinking, loving, 
hating, ete. all his life. 

But this is not all we have to say. A question remains to be an- 
swered, granting what these persons need to support their theory. 
Be it, that the Spirit goes along with the call to obedience, and, 
that they are required to obey with the Spirit’s power, not their 
own: this, then, is the requisition, that men obey God, with the 
power of the Spirit. ‘This is the divine command: have they na- 
tural power to obey it? Our position is, that men have natural pow- 
er to do whatever God requires. Have they natural power to obey 
him with the Spirit, or to avail themselves of the Spirit’s power, 
in order to obey him? We have heard this question repeatedly 
answered in the negative ; and in perfect consistency, surely, with 
a theory which asserts, that man’s will is subjected to physical ne- 
cessity or the mechanism of cause and effect. 

As * responsibility does not stretch beyond natural powers,” it 
is tous perfectly plain, that this doctrine involves, as a just conse- 
quence, the exculpation of all human sin, and a release from mo- 
ral obligation. But not so, say its advocates : though men have no 
natural ] power, they are still blamable for their sins, because they 
voluntarily disabled themselves. ‘This, however, is an insufficient 
vindication. If men have deprived themselves of their natural 
power, (which, however, they can never do, unless they can anni- 
hilate their rational being,) let them be blamed and punished for 
doing themselves such an injury; but after punishing them fully, 
according to the demerit of that deed, let not continued and ever- 
lasting tyranny toward them, be justified: and tyranny it would 
be, to exact of them, under new penalties, the exercise of a power 
not belonging to them. So all men judge. A man might be pun- 
ishable for putting out his own eye ; but to punish him for not see- 
ing, after his eye is out, and to go on thus punishing him as long 
as he lives, (which upon this principle, might be done,) would be 
a stranger instance of tyranny than any to be found in all the his- 
tory of human oppressions and crimes. 

The advocates of this doctrine, as if it would help their cause 
to find others in as much trouble as themselves, cease contending 
with their own insuperable difficulties, to demand of us, whether 
our scheme has any advantage over theirs; since we hold, that 
whatever power men may have, they never will use it, until they 
become the subjects of special grace. Declare this to men, and is 
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not the possibility of their becoming the subjects of special grace, 

the only motive to effort which is left before their minds ? “Still, 
the advantage of not holding, that men have no natural power, is 
manifestly much, every way. We grarit, that the fact just men- 
tioned, is man’s great and all-comprehending motive to effort ; but 
if man has no natural power, even effort, under whatever motives, 
would be impossible. ‘There cannot be an effort to exert power, 
where there is no power. Is it said, that the effort should not be, 
to exert power to obey God,—but, to obtain, or avail oneself of, 
gracious aid? We are aware, that this must be assumed by our 
opponents ; and the assumption is, we think, fatal to their cause. 
It leads, as we shall soon attempt to show, to a way of preaching 
on this subject, which should make all who would preach as the 
bible does, and as reason, truth, and wisdom demand, stand in 
doubt of the theory from which it proceeds. In the mean time, 
we observe, in reply: (1.) That nothing is gained by distinguish- 
ing between exerting power to obey God, and to obtain the aid of 
divine grace. When the will is subjected to nature, or physical 
necessity, or the mechanism of cause and effect, there is an end 
of all freedom,* all action, save that which is mechanical or ne- 
cessary. Even the grace of God, as now vouchsafed, would be 
inadequate, had man no natural power. ‘The end of divine grace 
is to induce obedience, or bring existing power to obey God into 
exercise ; butif no such power exists in man, it must be created 
and given to him, before he can exercise it. A physical creation 
is indispensable,—a thing demanding, not the influence of the 
Spirit, as granted in the christian dispensation, but an exercise of 
physical power strictly creative. (2.) The distinction itself is, 
we think, a serious mistake. No proof is offered in favor of it: 
it is wholly gratuitous ; and it is palpably contrary to what we 
deem to be the truth! Is it so, that men should not directly exert 
themselves to ohey God; but, postponing obedience, as if that 
were not the first concern, seek, otherwise than in the way of 
obedience itself, to avail themselves of grace, in order that they 
may be able to obey ? What is this, but the very doctrine of the 
class of preachers first mentioned,—a doctrine which Fuller, and 
Hopkins, and our glorious revivals, and the spirit of the age, had, 

as we have been fondly hoping, well-nigh banished out of the 
church? Is this doctrine, after all, true? We are confident, that it 
is not only untrue, but in the highest degree hurtful to the inte- 
rests of holiness. Men should, first of all, immediately exert them- 
selves to obey God, and, as thus exerting themselves, and not 
otherwise, hope to secure a part inthe sanctifying and saving influ- 
ences of divine grace. Duty, the bible, the Holy nied “all the 





* So says Mr. Coleridge expressly : “ A nature is as inconsistent with freedom, 
as free choice with an incapacity of choosing aught but evil”’ Aids, p 272 
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truths of the gospel, and all the motives of eternity and time, de- 
mand, that men set themselves, directly and immediately, ro ope 
Gop ; and to do any thing else, under the pretense of seeking 
grace, is to turn grace into “licentiousness. Men should set them- 
selves to do what grace inclines them to do, and what, when given, 
it results in, namely, obedience toGod. ‘They should “ stir them- 
selves up,” not to exercises of “ prudence,” or “ morality,” 
penance, or any thing not including true obedience to the divine 
will. ‘This, unquestionably, is what men should set themselves 
to do; but how can they set themselves to do what they have no 
natural power to do? Having no such power, how can they make 
an effort ; how can they, in any way, try to exert it,—to exert what 
is not in them ? 

We would ask, whether some persons may not have erred 
m this matter, from their not carefully considering, what it is 
that God does, or rather, what he does not do, in bringing men to 
obey him? ‘The work of the divine power and grace, which has 
human obedience as its result, is one of surpassing elory and ex- 

cellence, which excites angelic admiration, and will be celebra- 
ted forever in the praises of eternity. All that God does in per- 
forming this work, no one beside himself can know. But there is 
one thing at least, which we know he does not do: he does not 
so operate either upon men or in them, as to make their actions, 
by his operation, any the less theirs. ‘They are still their actions, 
and theirs exclusively. ‘They are not joint/y their actions and 
God’s, but theirs, absolutely and only. epenting, for example, 
whatever God may do in bringing it about, is not the joint action 
of God and the sinner, but the sinner’ s, and his only. So of 
loving, believing, hoping, confiding, and every other instance of 
obedience. This is perfectly clear, and, we presume, out of all 
dispute. But is it never denied in principle and theory? Is it 
not denied, theoretically at least, by those who place man’s need 
of help from God, in his having no natural power? ‘To us, no- 
thing appears more certain. According to them, menare required 
to do certain actions ; but, being physically powerless to do them 
of themselves, God joins his strength to theirs: thus, between the 
two, they are accomplished. And are they not strictly the joint 
actions of the two? If aman, finding himself unable to raise a 
certain weight, calls to his neighbor to supply his deficiency of 
power, and so between them the weight is raised, whose now is 
the action of raising it? Unquestionably it is neither’ s, exclusive- 
ly of the other; it is the joint action of both. ‘Thus, in the case 
before us, if man wants natural strength to obey God, and God 
helps him to obey, by exerting his own strength, in the very act 
of obedience, the act performed, allowing man to have any part in 
if, Is the joint action of man and his Maker. We know not how 
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this conclusion can be avoided. We have heard it said, indeed, 
that, as the action, in the case of obeying God, pertains to the 
sphere of “the Spiritual,” it may be different as to authorship, 
from such an action as that above instanced, though done by the 
joint agency of man and the Spirit; but of this there is no proof; 
and they who assert, that in spiritual acts individual agencies are 
confounded, should surely prove what they say. It is hence, we 
think, certain, that when man obeys God, though he does this un- 
der a mighty operation of the Holy Spirit, he does it with his own 
natural power, not another’s,—power which belongs to him, as a 
rational and responsible creature, and which he freely exerts at the 
time. God graciously aids in this case; but he aids, not by di- 
rectly exerting his own attribute of power in the action, but by 
bringing it to pass, in methods untraceable by us, that man exerts 
the power which belongs to him as aman. He requires him to 
exert that power, in obedience, be it more or less. Man refuses to 
exert it. If now, God, by his Holy Spirit, performs his work of 
effectual grace, the design and end of what he does is to secure 
the man’s exerting the power which he first declined exerting ; so 
that the actions of obedience are exclusively those of man, not of 
man and God conjointly. 

Having examined the theory itself, which, by making the will of 
man subject to the determination of nature, physically disenables 
him to obey his Maker, we will briefly consider the strain of 
preaching to which this theory leads, relatively to the point in 
hand. We have already, in a single sentence, glanced at it. It 
is substantially the same with that of the first class of preachers. 
It does not enforce the immediate discharge of obligation to obey 
God. Indeed, it does not seem to recognize men as under this 
obligation, except as participants of gracious aid. A principle on 
which, according to our understanding of it, it proceeds, is, that 
fallen beings, wholly excluded from this aid, are not under obliga- 
tion to become holy; not having, in any sense or measure, power 
to become so. Hell, of course, is a place of punishment, not of 
continued rebellion ; and rebellion on earth consists exclusively in 
not availing ourselves of that power to obey, which exists, out of 
ourselves, in the redemptive system under which we here live. 
There is no sin, simply in not exercising natural power of our 
own; for we have no such power: our sin, “all that is exclu- 
sively attributable to our own act,” consists in refusing to avail our- 
selves of a power,” which is “‘a consequence of the redemption of 
mankind, a free gift of the Redeemer.” * This, therefore, is 
that to which this preaching exhorts us; not directly to repent, or 
become holy, nor to exert ourselves to that end immediately ; but, 
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wn some other way, to avail ourselves of a power which is ‘a free 
gift of the Redeemer.” What the way is in which this may be 
done, has not, as far as we know, been specifically pointed out ; 
but the process passed through, in becoming truly religious, is re- 
presented as gradual: * two stages, prudence and morality, must 
be successively gone over, before we can come to religion: + and 
the actions done in these different stages, are not only different in 
kind, but while we are in the earlier stages, the actions done in the 
last are, it would seem, natural impossibilities.| We know not 
whether those who hold the notion of power, on which we have 
been remarking, conform their preaching generally to this descrip- 
tion; but the materials of the description are distinctly afforded 
by the author, who, as far as we know, has occasioned all the cur- 
rency which the notion has in this country. According to that 
author, to demand of men generally, a conversion begun and 
completed in the same moment, is “ fanatical and dangerous.”’§$ 





* Thus says Mr. Coleridge, Aids, p. 23, in explaining how prudence may 
“ lead and be subservient to,” religion, “a higher principle than itself: * The 
enfeebled convalescent is reconciled to his crutches, and thankfully makes use of 
them,” (as, it would seem, a sinner on the way to become religious, should sub- 
mit first to practices of prudence,) ‘ not only because they are necessary for his 
immediate support,” (the Jailor, Acts xvi , could, however, dispense with ante- 
cedent prudential exercises ; and the three thousand also, who were converted 
on the day of Pentecost,) * but, likewise, because they are the means and condi- 
tions of ExERcIsE; and by exercise, of establishing, gradatim, paulatim, that 
strength, flexibility, and almost spontaneous obedience of the muscles, which the 
idea and cheering presentiment of health,’ (an unrenewed man, of course, may 
be well-affected toward religion, but no more able to become religious, than a 
valetudinarian to become healthy, at once,) “ holds out to him. He finds their 
value, in their present necessity, and their worth, as they are the instruments of 
finally superseding it.’ Is this the scriptural way to become religious ! 

| * To understand aright what morality is, we must first learn what prudence 
is, and what acts and obligations are prudential ; and having removed these toa 
class of their own, we shall find it comparatively easy to determine what acts 
and duties belong to morality. What the duties of mora.ity are, the apostle 
instructs the believer in full, reducing them under two heads: negative, to keep 
himself pure from the world; and positive, beneficence with sympathy and 
loving-kindness, that is, love of his fellow-men (bis kind) as himself. Last and 
highest, come the spiritual, comprising all the truths, acts, and duties that have 
an especial reference to the timeless, the permanent, the eternal : to the sincere 
love of the true, as truth, of the good, as good: and of God, as both in one.” 
Aids, pp. 25, 26. Mr. Coleridge inculcates then a morality anda prudence, which 
includes no sincere love of the true, as truth, of the good, as good ; and of God, 
as including both the true and the good. But does the bible inculcate such a 
morality or such a prudence! What, in the estimation of the bible, is the pru- 
dent or the moral man, who does not truly love God, but is an enemy at heart 
to God and goodness ? 


t “If, then, the time has not yet come for any thing higher, act on the maxim 
of seeking the most pleasure with the least pain,” ete. Aids, p.40. The time 
for being truly religious, not yet come ! 


§ “We meddle not with the dispute respecting conversion, whether, and in 
what sense, necessary in all christians. It is sufficient for our purpose, that a 
very large number of men, even in christian countries, need to be converted, 
and, that not a few we trust have been. The tenet becomes fanatical and dan- 
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Of course, the general demand should be, that turning from sin to 
God be not at once, but gradatim paulatim. This the same 
author more explicitly teaches. “If,” he says, “the time has 
not yet come for any thing higher, act on the principle of seeking 
the most pleasure with the least pain.” Hence may result, “in 
you, a state of being, directly and indirectly favorable to the ger- 
mination aud up-spring of a nobler seed.” Here is the master 
doing the business of exhortation: he gives us, doubtless, what he 
considers a just exemplification of his own principles. Whether 
his disciples, generally, follow in his footsteps, we know not; but 
all the preaching that we have heard from them, on this subject, 
accords well with the sentiment above given. Is it now desirable, 
that this kind of preaching should become common? Is it to be 
wished, that preaching generally should proceed on the assump- 
tions, that men are not to be urged to a prompt discharge of their 
spiritual obligations ; that they are not indeed under obligation, 
except as living under a dispensation of grace; that creatures in 
the world of woe, debarred, as they are, from grace, are no longer 
bound to obey the divine Jaw; that all our sin consists, in not 
availing ourselves of a power, which is a free gift of the Redeemer ; 
and, that it is fanatical and dangerous, to urge upon sinners an in- 
stantaneous conversion to God? If these principles are to be 
adopted by ministers of religion, as their guides in preaching, 
should they not first inquire for some evidence of their truth? 
Paradoxes are not of course false; but they should neither be ad- 


gerous, only when rare and extraordinary exceptions are made to the general 
rule ;—when what was vouchsafed to the apostle of the Gentiles by especial 
grace, and for an especial purpose, viz. a conversion begun and completed in the 
same moment, is demanded or expected of all men, as a necessary sign and 
pledge of their election.” Aids, pp. 20,21. ‘Taking the instances of conversion 
recorded in the new testament, as examples, we should conclude, that not sud- 
den, but gradual conversions, if, in strict truth, there be any such, are the rare 
and extraordinary exceptions. Unquestionably, God demands of every sinner an 
instantaneous conyersion,—a conversion begun and completed in the same mo- 
ment,—from sin to himself; and every sinner should tremble for himself, as ob- 
noxious to the infinite wrath of God, who hesitates to meet the demand. The 
bible seems to know nothing of gradual conversions; though doubtless there are 
many instances of persons, who, after a period longer or shorter, of outward re- 
formations, and internal conflicts with the Spirit of grace, are at length made 
willing to give their hearts to God. The conversion, however, of such persons 
is, strictly speaking, instantaneous. If to demand instantaneous conversion, be 
fanatical and dangerous, such is the character of all our revival-preaching ; and, 
moreover, of all fanatics, the apostles seem to have been the greatest. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, we have not omitted to notice, makes it fanatical to demand of all men 
an instantaneous conversion, as the sign and pledge of their election. Butif by 
sign and pledge, any thing more be meant than proper evidence of their election, 
no one demands it; if proper evidence of election be meant, since conversion 
alone is such evidence, nothing less should be demanded ; and conversion cer- 
tainly, in every instance, should be instantaneous. We ought not to feel certain, 
that any one is elected, if he be not converted, and no man ought to remain un- 
converted one moment. As tothe question, whether a man has been converted, 
or not, the evidence which should satisfy us, is a holy and spiritual life. 
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vanced nor received, without strong attendant proofs ; especially 
when their reception, as in the present case, is inconsistent with 
principles which appeal, in self-support, to reason, to scripture, 
and to their own efficacy, as discovered in mighty revivals of reli- 
gion. Let the strong reasons for these doctrines be produced. 
Let it be proved, if it can be, that we have been in error, in 
holding, that all rational and voluntary creatures, be their circum- 
stances what they may, are bound, simply because they are 
rational and voluntary, to love and serve their Maker. Let it be 
shown, if it can be done, that we should not be required to turn 
immediately from sin to holiness, from rejecting Christ, to believ- 
ing on, and serving him. May any aid be derived from scripture, 
in performing such a task? ‘To us it is astonishing, that professed 
believers in the bible should be so attached to any philosophy, as 
to carry it out to results which the bible, unless we have utterly 
mistaken its meaning, disowns, as manifestly as it does friendliness 
to sin. Should this strain of preaching become predominant, 
would the voice of the pulpit be any longer like the voice of God 
in his word? Would it be quick and powerful, and sharper than 
a two-edged sword, in the hearts of self-excusing and stubborn 
rebels against the law and grace of God? Would it not be more 
as the sweetest music, than as thunder, to such obstinately impeni- 
tent sinners? We ask these questions not because we have any 
doubt. We are perfectly sure, that our preaching would lose all 
awakening and converting power, and that the scenes of revivals 
would come to a speedy end. ‘There is nothing more impotent, 
as to all the ends which the gospel aims to accomplish, than preach- 
ing, however intellectual and elaborate, which does not proclaim, 
distinctly and aloud, the unchangeable obligation of all men to 
keep the law of God, and demand immediate repentance of the 
transgressor ; and insist, with the utmost urgency, on the instanta- 
neous performance of that duty. Law, grace, holiness, God, and 
all eternal things, will, as a matter of course, be despised by the 
people, where preachers, i in any way, or on any pretext whatever, 
give them a dispensation from strict duty, or consent to any kind 
or degree of gradualism in conversion. Let American preachers 
hereafter exemplify, in their instruction from the pulpit, the prin- 
ciples just stated, and we doubt not, that they would at once 
cease to be, (what heretofore they have been, in a high degree,) 
the glory of the church; and our land, instead of being the land 
of religious revivals, under the mighty means of corruption which 
are in ceaseless operation among us, unrestrained, as they would 
be, by any adequate counter-influence from the pulpit, would soon, 
like the miry places and the marishes in the vision of the prophet, 
be given to salt. 

The third mode of proceeding, which we do not deem perfectly 
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just and scriptural, is that of preachers who yet are, we think, cor- 
rect in their doctrine concerning human power. ‘The distinction 
which all mankind make between inclination and ability, in refe- 
rence to action generally, they make in reference to obeying the 
commands of God.* A man who has a sound mind, can think : 
an idiot cannot think. A man who has the use of eyes, can see: 
a blind man cannot see. ‘There is a difference in these cases, and 
all men here distinguish. There is a like difference in respect to 
ability to obey God, between a rational creature and an irrational 
one, a sane man and a maniac. One of these, in every point 
of view, cannot, and the other can, discharge the obligations of 
morality. The difference here is as radical, as in the other cases ; 
and why should we not here also distinguish? All reasoning, all 
intelligible and convincing discourse on man’s moral nature and 
relations, must be at an end, where this distinction is not made. 
So these preachers think ; and hence, the distinction is clearly ta- 
ken and urgently insisted on, as vital and indispensable, in their 
preaching. (See, as examples, the extracts from the writings of 
Drs. Witherspoon and Mason, quoted in the note at the foot of 
the page.) ‘They assert, that those who have the use of eyes, can 


* Dr. Witherspoon was in this class of preachers, at least on the point in ques- 
tion. ‘ You will perhaps say, to keep the commands of God is above our power. 
Have not you yourself often taught us, that no mere man, in this life, is able 
perfectly to keep the commandments of God ? Can that be reasonable then, that 
is impossible ? Now consider, | pray you, what sort of impossibility this is. It 
is not natural, but moral. Ir1s Nor WANT OF POWER, BUT WANT OF INCLINATION. 
Nothing is required of us, that is unsuitable to our situation, or above our natural 
powers ; so far from it, that even what was our duty before, if by any accident 
it becomes impossible in this sense, it ceases to be a duty. God no where com- 
mands you to be taller or stronger than he has made you: and though he com- 
mands you to labor, working with your hands, if he confines you by sickness, 
this duty no longer binds. He has given you faculties and natural powers for 
every thing that he requires. Arve not all your powers, both of mind and body, 
as fit for your Maker’s service as any other purpose? Is not the tongue as fit to 
speak truth as falsehood; and every member of the body as fit to do what is 
lawful or useful, as what is sinful or hurtful? The commands of God, then, are 
neither impossible nor difficult to those who are willing to obey them. No man 
can say, with truth, that he desired with all his beart to do his Maker’s will, 
and could not.”” Witherspoon’s Works, Vol. IL. p. 279. Dr. Mason, also, could 
not dispense, in preaching, with this distinction. See what a sharp two-edged 
sword it was in his lips. ‘‘{f cannot do it,’ replies one: and one, it may be, not 
without moments of serious and tender emotion upon this very point: ‘I cannot 
do it.’ My soul bleeds for thee, thou unhappy ! But it must be done, or thou art 
lost forever. Yet whatis the amount of that expression: in the mouth of some, 
a flaunting excuse, and of others, a bitter complaint,—I cannot ? Is the inability 
to believe in Christ, different from an inability ‘o perform any other duty? Is 
there any harder necessity of calling the God of truth a Liar, in not believing 
the record which he hath given of his Sox, than of committing any other sin ? 
The inability created, the necessity imposed, by the enmity of the carnal mind 
against God? It is the inability of wickedness, and nothing else. Instead of 
being an apology, itis itself the essential crime.’ Works of Rev. J. M. Mason, 
D.D., vol. iv. p.177. How differently this sounds, from telling men that they 
have no natural power, ete ! 
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see: so, and in the self-same sense, creatures with such fa- 
culties as God has given to man, can obey their Maker. ‘They 
teach, that it is not with man, in respect to his moral cha- 
racter and conduct, as it is in respect to the hue of his skin, 
or the height of his stature, over which he has no control, and 
for which, of course, he is not responsible. ‘They make some 
account, in their preaching, of our having intellectual and moral 
faculties, instead of not having them. On the basis of this fact, 
they place man’s moral responsibility, and ground all their argu- 
ments and persuasives to obedience. It is this fact which makes 
them say, that man has natural power to obey God. ‘This fact is 
their proof; or rather, it is the very thing itself. ‘The possession 
of the human faculties, is the possession of power. ‘To have these 
faculties, and not to have them, makes as great a difference, in re- 
spect to ability to obey God, as having the use of eyes, and not 
having it, makes, in reference to power to see. ‘Thus far, we think, 
their preaching is well, and meets a response from every man’s 
breast. Men, notwithstanding the fall. are still men,—men, and 
not brutes,—sane men, and not maniacs: hence, unquestionably, 
their accountableness ; hence the eternal retributions of reward or 
punishment which await them ; and, we say not hence, but herein, 
their power, as well to obey as disobey their Maker. 

But let us proceed with the preaching before us: it compels 
our approbation still further. As it makes a distinction between 
ability and inclination, in reference to obeying God, it never loses 
sight of that distinction in its pleadings and remonstrances with 
mankind. It makes man strictly voluntary in all his disobedience ; 
voluntary in every stage of his progress ; voluntary in the first act, 
and voluntary in the Jast; voluntary on earth, and voluntary also 
in hell. Be it, that one has become obdurate, nay, even desperate 
in sin: heis, on that account, none the less voluntary. Habit never 
can become fate ; despair itself can do nothing more than make 
the rebellious spirit more determined, more voluntarily set, in re- 
bellion. Man sinning, in common ind under all circumstances,— 
man willing or choosing to sin,—freely exercising power which fits 
him equally to obey or disobey God, in disobeying him. This is 
what makes a state of confirmed sinning so unspeakably appalling, — 
worse than death,—worse than (apart from this) eternal perdi- 
tion itself. Here, according to this preaching, is the chief horror 
of the world of woe. And is it not, in this respect also, as it should 
be? Should it not be al\vays open-eyed to the common-sense dis- 
tinction, between ability and perverseness; or does that distinction 
vanish, as men advance in guilt; or is it Jost in any depth of crime 
into which a man may plunge himself? Doubtless it remains, while 
man remains man, and is as vital and as essential in the world of 
despair, as in the world of hope and mercy. Should aman, with 
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perfect muscular power and freedom to use it, refuse to use it, in 
loco-motion ; should he place himself on a seat, with a purpose 
not to move; should he sit there to-day, and to-morrow, and un- 
til he dies; his power to move himself remaining in him to the 
last, and nothing hindering him from moving, but an invincible de- 
termination to the contrary ; such a man, in respect to the power 
of self-loco-motion, is not what a helpless paralytic is, who lies 
passively on his couch, tll death terminates his sufferings: there 
is to the very last a difference, nay, all the difference, between a 
suicide and one who dies in the course and by the irresistible ne- 
cessity of nature. Equally radical is the difference in all concei- 
vable, all possible circumstances, between a creature who has no 
rational faculties, and one who has them, but will not use them in 
obeying his Maker. And we cannot but approve of this way of 
preaching, } in so far as it holds forth this difference in its full magni- 
tude, and in all its legitimate results and bearings. 

It is, in our judgment, yet further deserving of approba- 
tion. As man, according to its estimate of him, is in all circum- 
stances a creature with a will; that is, as he never ceases to be a 
responsible man, it therefore makes him inexcusable for not meet- 
ing his responsibilities. Jt holds him to his obligations, and con- 
demns him for violating them, simply because he isa man, ara- 
tional creature, capable of discharging them. Were nothing else 
true of him, all his delinquencies w ould be indefensible. It dwells, 
indeed, upon whatever aggravates his guilt ; but it finds the basis 
of guilt back of all aggravating circumstances, in the mere fact, 
that he is a man, —a responsible being. If his circumstances have 
been favorable and encouraging, his demerit is thereby made 
greater ; but irrespectively of all circumstances, all gracious aid, 
he is without excuse, on the ground, that he has the natural parts 
and attributes of a human creature, and knows, or might know, his 
duty. This we think right. It is scriptural: it is doing as the 
apostle has done, Rom. i. 20, where he pronounces the idola- 
trous Gentiles inexcusable, because the true God is clearly appre- 
hensible by the human faculties, from the glorious workmanship of 
his hands. It perfectly agrees also with human consciousness, 
and the Jaw written in the heart of man. Preaching, we are 
sure, Which fails to do this, makes a prime mistake ; begins in 
error, and if consistent with itself, will vitiate and pervert the en- 
tire gospel : nothing being plainer thanthat—if men are bound to 
obey God, and inexcusable for disobedience, independently of 
their abuse of grace,—grace is no more grace; gospel no more 
gospel. 

Thus far the preaching under consideration proceeds, as we 
think, justly, in its positions and enforcements respecting human 
ability. It is with regret, that we cannot concur with it perfectly. 
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It is painful to find any fault with what we cannot but consider the 
best of all the ways of preaching, in respect to this vital subject, 

that, as far as we know, have prevailed since the days of inspira- 
tion. In those days, controversy on this subject seems not to have 
arisen. Christ and his apostles enforced upon men the immedi- 
ate discharge of moral obligation, without appearing embarrassed 
themselves with any theoretic difficulty concerning power, or ap- 
pearing apprehensive, that any objection of that sort would be 
raised by their hearers. ‘Their manner was as free and unguarded, 

as is that of a man, when urging his fellow-man to the perform- 
ance of any civil or social “duty. In after times, philosophy, 
which has left unperplexed no single fundamental truth in theolo- 
gy or morals, gave rise to noisy and fierce disputes about power 
and free-will. ‘These disputes, unhappily, found their way into 
the pulpit, and made, as they are now making, strange confusion 
in the churches. The influence of philosophy on this point was 
so extensively injurious, that in no instance, before the time of 
Edwards, within the compass of our information, has the pulpit 
spoken on it in a clearand consistent manner. Edwards’ celebra- 
ted treatise awakened intellect into new life; and the doctrine of 
that treatise, illustrated and enforced by Hopkins, Bellamy, 
Smalley, and others, pervaded the New-England ministry, and 
made, as we must think, the pulpit of this land inferior in purity 

and power, to none on the earth. Hence, under the divine bles- 
sing, the prevalence of revivals in America, with such unprece- 
dented frequency, within the last half-century. We need not say, 
that we meant to designate the general strain of New-England 
preaching in relation to the subject of power, during this period, 

by the remarks which have just been submitted. “May we now 
state, with great deference to names, that deserve to be held in 
perpetual remembrance, two particulars, wherein we do not deem 
this preaching not absolutely faultless ? 

It has been common, if not universal, for the orthodox pulpit of 
New-England, while insisting on man’s natural ability, to announce 
it, as an absolute certainty, that he never will obey, without a sove- 
reign intervention of spectal grace. ‘This, unquestionably, was 
correct: it was but to tell the truth, and truth of the highest im- 
portance. But what is the state of an attentive, convinced mind, 
under such instruction? convinced at the same time, that it has 
natural power, and that, /eft to itself, it is as certain as its own 
existence, that it never will exert that power. Let such a mind, 
then, suppose itself left to itself; having nothing on which its 
hopes can rest, but its own natural power. Would it not, under 
that impression, be without all reason for exerting its power and 
could any one reasonably expect, that it would exert it ? Yet we 
submit it for reflection, whether it has not been quite usual for the 
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pulpit to address men with the most pungent persuasives to self- 
exertion, in order to their salvation, on the exclusive ground of 
their having natural ability ; and whether, if this be the fact, the 
pulpit has herein pursued the scriptural or the best course ? 
‘Their having natural power, their being rational creatures, binds 
them indeed to be holy, and makes their unholiness forever inex- 4 
cusable ; and this great truth should be at the basis of all pulpit- 
instruction. And were the object simply to make men feel 
their obligation, and convict them of guilt for not discharging it, : 
enough would be done, merely by maintaining, that men, notwith- i 
standing the fall, still remain men, or retain all their rational faculties. ‘ 
But, as the main design of preaching is not to convict, but to con- 
vert and save men,—to bring them to repentance, and set them to 
exerting themselves, in the cheerful and diligent discharge of all 
the duties of piety and holiness ; something more is indispensable, 
than shutting them up to their own natural power, as the sole 
sround of effort. ‘I'hat power, however complete, should not be 
relied upon by preachers, as a sufficient reason for action on the ; 
part of their hearers; while it is declared by the former, and be- | 
lieved, as it should be, by the latter, that it never was and never 
will be exerted efficiently, without a supernatural intervention of 
grace. Whatever be the ground of this certainty, the influence 
of it upon the hearers, if accredited by them, must, if every thing 
be excluded from their thoughts but the fact that they possess na- 
tural power, produce despair, which is fatal to effort. Should any 
thing obviously out of all probability, not to say out of reason, be 
expected of mankind or by preachers of the saving grace of God? i 
Will it now be said, that men have never been designedly 
thrown upon their mere natural power, to fulfil the requisitions of 
the pulpit? We should rejoice to think, that the fact is so; but 4 
if it be, we cannot forbear asking, what mean those bold demands \ 
for immediate repentance, from men, on the ground of their having 
natural power, which have been so common? Would it not be : 
surprising, if any one should deny, that demands for repentance 
have been and are enforced, not at all by the consideration, that 
men may hope for the renewing grace of God, in exerting them- 
selves, as they necessarily must in order to repent; but simply 
because they have natural power to repent, if they would? All 
mention of the divine mercy is not indeed omitted: forgiveness, it 
is declared, shall follow repentance ; but as for repentance itself, 
that is the duty of the sinner, and to the performance of that duty 
he is urged, on the ground of his having natural power, by the 
tremendous sanction of eternal justice, but not encouraged, ‘ge 
we are much mistaken,) by fostering in him the hope, that, | 
earnestly exerting himself, in order to perform his duty, ‘i 
vine grace May secure a happy result. Exertions, tn order to 
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come to repentance, are not, we suppose, generally approved. 
Nay, have they not been specifically condemned by those, for 
instance, who inhibit trying,* and must, even before trying, have 
the very thing itself? ‘The duty must be done; the duty itself, in 
contra-distinction to.pre-requisite effort, must be done this very se- 
cond, and done just because it is duty, and can be done, if there is 
but a willing mind. The want of this willingness, the specific and 
sole difficulty in the case, is left as (which indeed it is) a most 
aggravated sin, under stern reprobation ; without mention of any 
means or method to be used in overcoming it. Though it is not 
more certain, that God’s word is true, than that this unwillingness 
will never cease, if renewing grace do not intervene ; the sinner, 
instead of being encouraged to exert himself, in hope of that gra- 
cious intervention, is simply challenged to the performance of the 
duty, with a memento that he can perform it if he will, and must 
perform it, or perish. He is environed by warnings against one 
moment’s delay, while the adamantine chain of despair is fixed 
upon him, (unless he secretly indulge hope on other ground,) by 
the announcement of the certainty above mentioned, and by his 
being at the same time shut up to his own mere natural power. 
This is his situation; and it has been represented as, in a certain 
view, a favorable one. It is favorable, many think, to the sinner’s 
being at length brought to a surrender of bimself to the divine 
disposal. ‘The duty of repentance binding upon him; the dis- 
charge of that duty enforced by motives infinitely terrible; yet 
thrown upon bare natural power, and reminded, that he never 
will, of himself, use that power: what, it has been asked, is the 
tendency of a sense of these most serious facts? If the sinner 
feels that they are realities, will he not be apt, in something like a 
fit of self-desperation, to throw himself into the hands of God, as 
the only possible way of escaping infinite ruin? We do not deny 
that he will. Undoubtedly, many persons have, under these views 
and apprehensions, though not these alone, submitted themselves 
to the divine will. But it does not hence follow, that the best or 
even proper means, have been employed, on the part of preachers, 
to bring about that result. Let it not be overlooked, that the spe- 
cific mediate influence which, under God’s agency, induces sub- 
mission in such cases, is exactly that which the preaching in ques- 
tion, at the juncture contemplated, omits to enforce, as a motive to 
submission. ‘The sinner submits himself to the disposal of a good 





* “ How,” it has been often asked, “can one try to love, repent, ete? He 
must do the thing, not try to do it.”” What, we answer, is trying to do a thing, 
but making effort to do it? Can there be no mental exertion, in order to the 
preduction ofa right moral state in the mind? The mind cannot will itself di- 
rectly into such a state, but it can (see onward in the text.) exert itself in order to 
that result, 
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and merciful God, because he sees, that he 1s good and merciful, 
and that no other door of hope for his soul remains. What, now, 
if even that door were closed? ‘The only influence which touches 
his natural power, and starts it into exercise, is taken away ; and 
must he not either die in despair, or, reckless of consequences, 
abandon himself to his old life of sin? This influence, be it re- 
membered, forms no part of that which is directly exerted upon 
him, by the preaching of which we speak. It does not encourage 
the sinner to effort, by the fact, that there is a renewing Spirit 
among mankind, and that therefore effort may not be unsuccessful. 
The sinner knows, indeed, that there is a renewing Spirit, and he is 
kept, by this knowledge, from despair, and induced by it, at 
length, under divine influence, to forsake a life of impenitence, 
and give his heart to God. But the preaching before us does not 
urge this grand consideration, as a ground of the present practica- 
bility of duty. It contents itself with promising him pardon and 
salvation, on the general condition of his repenting, in the use of 
his natural power. . It does not encourage him to effort in fulfilling 
that condition, by the prospect, or even the possibility, of his being 
aided by the Spirit, in making the effort. 

Herein, then, we would humbly express the opinion, that there 
is some room for improvement in what we suppose to have been 
the best mode of preaching, in reference to the present point, which 
has prevailed among us. It differs, we think, in this particular, 
from the scriptural mode. The scriptures give this mode full sanc- 
tion, in so far as they condemn disobedience, simply because men 
have natural power to obey, and inculcate nothing short of imme- 
diate repentance, and make no allowance for delay; but the 
scriptures no where, to our understanding, urge men to exert natu- 
ral power to repent, or perform any other duty, merely because 
they have that power. ‘That they have it, is assumed in their 
being called upon to exert it; but they are called upon to exert 
it, not merely because they have it; since that consideration, of 
itself alone, leaves the sinner in despair, when it is absolutely cer- 
tain, and known to be certain, that without the intervention of di- 
vine grace, it never has availed, and never will avail. The scrip- 
tures are ever more in earnest in their appeals and enforcements. 
They show no zeal where, humanly speaking, hope of success 
would be preposterous. They plainly assure men, that, left to 
themselves, they would never change their sinful life; but they 
leave them no warrant to conclude, that they are left to them- 
selves ; and this is their all-comprehending ground of encourage- 
ment to exertion. They declare, that there is a renewing Spirit 
abroad, among men; and they declare this, not as a cold, ab- 
stract truth, but as opening a door of hope to a depraved race ; 
Vor. VII. 
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and the entire drift and bearing of all their persuasives, is, to awa- 
ken and move men to right action, in view of the new-creating and 
sanctifying influence of this gracious agent. ‘They every where 
represent this Spirit as present in the world, and as striving with 
mankind ; and their voice summarily is, Resist not the Holy Ghost ; 
grieve not the Spirit; quench not, vex not the Holy Spirit of God. 
This, if we mistake not, is the burden and scope of all scrip- 
tural exhortation, however variously expressed. 

Whether the appeal comes from the fact of man’s ruin, or 
a Savior’s love, from time or eternity, from hell or from heaven, 
here is its drift: and the scope and influence of the whole economy 
of redemption fall in with it; every thing conspires to induce dying 
man to transfer his expectation from himself and all creatures, to 
that Almighty Spirit, who can renew him in the likeness of his 
Maker. ‘Assuredly, any preaching which would set him to self- 
exertion, simply on the ground of his having natural power, is, so 
far forth, unconsonant with the voice of scripture. 

The other imperfection, or what we suppose to be such, in the 
preaching under our notice, has a close affinity with that which 
has just been remarked on. It allows no place for effort, prelimi- 
nary to the very act of duty itself. In other words, it allows of no 
acts of thought or consideration, previous to the decisive act of the 
will. ‘This, after what we bave before considered, is not surprising. 
Assuming the expediency of requiring men to exert their natural 
power to repent, simply because of their having that power, while, 
notwithstanding their having it, it is one of the published oracles 
of God, that they never will exert it; no wonder that it does not 
seem inexpedient to require them to e xert it, without allowing them 
to use uny means in order to do the thing prescribe .d. Ifthe pul- 
pit may enjoin the performance of what, with the same voice, it 
declares there is no sufficient reason for attempting, what other 
liberties may it not take, with the immutable laws of rational 
agency? Whatever natural power a man may possess, he cannot 
act rationally, without a reason: and if the doing of what there is 
no motive for doing, may be urged, so, in perfect consistency, may 
be the doing of it, am @ manner in which, manifestly, it cannot be 
done. In such a manner, have men been often required by the 
pulpit, to exert their natural power to repent. All exertion, all 
occupation of the mind, in order to repent, has, if we mistake not, 
been explicitly or constructively forbidden, and previously there- 
to, the direct origination of a repentant state of mind perempto- 
rily demanded. . “‘ Repent, repent this very instant, we say: not 
try to repent, or exercise thought in order to repent, but instantly 
repent.” Such a strain has been so familiar, especially in seasons 
of revival, that we almost tremble to express a suspicion of its not 
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being precisely correct. Yet we do respectfully venture to ask, 
whether it be consonant, either with the laws of mind, or with 
scripture? Is it, then, possible for the human mind to repent, in 
the manner here demanded, that is, without exerting itself appro- 
priately in order to repent? Can the thing possibly be done? If 
so, in no other way, surely, than by the mind’s direct determina- 
tion or volition. But now suppose the preacher’s demand so far 
met, that the volition has been formed: the mind, at the challenge 
of the pulpit, instantly resolves ; but is that resolution repenting ? 
Is it passing from a rebellious to a subdued, softened, contrite, 
heavenly temper of heart? At best, is it any thing more than the 
mind’s committing or pledging itself, that the thing required shall 
take place, as soon as in the nature of the case, it can? What, 
beyond this, can the mind do by such a resolution? Can it in- 
stantly throw itself, at will, into any given state of affection or 
feeling? Can it, by mere volition, directly originate in itself love, 
hatred, sorrow, joy, or any other sentiment whatever? Since man 
was created on the earth, has such a thing been done? It is more 
than a miracle ; it is an impossibility. As a man cannot love 
without loving something, or have any sentiment in the absence of 
its appropriate object, the introduction of the object into his 
thoughts, is, in the first place, indispensable to his being exercised 
with the sentiment. A man, in order to love God, must have God 
in his thoughts; in order to hate sin, must think of sin: and if he 
must think of the object, at least, in order to have the given feel- 
ing, the pulpit should not forbid such preliminary mental occupa- 
tion, but demand, and by every appropriate means, stimulate and 
encourage it. 

‘This preaching, though cor “ag in its general position in respect 
to human power, will, in the particular under our notice, be 
found, upon examination, to proceed upon a radical mistake, as to 
the natural capacities of the mind. ‘The mind does not possess 
the specific power which it requires it to exert,—the power to put 
itself directly, or by mere volition, into a repentant state. It has 
all the natural power or faculties requisite to re pe ntance, but no 
faculty whereby it can repent in such a manner: and to demand 
repentance in that manner, is not less unreasonable than it would 
be to require a blind man to see, or a dead man to perform the 
functions of a living one. It is to demand what no man can, in 
any sense whatever, do, and what no miracle could make him do. 
if it now be asked, whether we are not denying the obligation to 
immediate repentance ? we answer, by no means; unless the term 
immediate be used in this case absurdly. if by immediate re- 
pentance is meant, repentance without even thinking, let us be un- 
derstood as opposing it; butif it import, that nothing must precede 
that occupation of the mind which is indispensable to repentance, 
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and nothing intervene* between such an occupation and the result 
it contemplates, then we claim to be thought in favor of imme- 
diate repentance. Undoubtedly, all men should love God imme- 
diately ; that is, do whatever is implied in loving God, without 
any delay,—do it instantly ; and thus, as to repenting of sin, and 
every other modification of love, or instance of obedience. But 
if a distinction be made, between loving God, and what is indis- 
pensable in order to loving him, and the design of the epithet im- 
mediate be to exclude the latter, then do we pronounce the requi- 
sition of the former, the requisition of an absolute impossibility. 
And as this preaching, in the respect in question, does not con- 
form itself to the essential nature of the human mind, neither is it 
conformed to, or countenanced by scripture. ‘To say, that scrip- 
ture calls upon men to repent immediately, is to say nothing to the 
purpose ; unless it can be shown, that, in repentance, scripture 
makes the exact distinction between the mind’s actual repenting, 
and the mental operation preparatory thereto, and designedly ex- 
cludes and forbids the latter. ‘This distinction, certainly, being no 
where made in scripture, it is begging the question, to apply proof- 
texts in favor of a requisition which pre-supposes its having been 
made. It is begging the question, and that for the purpose, as we 
have shown, of making scripture responsible for requiring of man- 
kind an impossible and an absurd thing. ‘The voice of scripture 
is every where in favor of instantaneous repentance. ‘The sinner 
who delays his return to God, even for one moment, does this in 
resistance to a thousand explicit commands, a thousand most 
‘solemn admonitions, and the whole tenor and spirit of the bible. 
But will any one take upon himself to represent the bible as for- 
bidding men even to think before repenting ; or in other words, to 
repent, without directing the mind to those objective facts and con- 
siderations which must of necessity be in the mind’s view, when- 
ever repentance takes place?) When the bible calls upon men to 
repent immediately, it calls upon them to perform without delay 
whatever mental exercises are necessarily implied in repenting ; 
and not the specific act itself of repenting, apart from, and exclu- 
sive of, all pre-requisite mental action. ‘That this is the fact, is 


* If an impenitent man be not thinking of God, he should this moment admit 
him into his thoughts. If he be seriously thinking of him, he must be conscious 
of an influence from the object of his thought, which, if he does not resist, will 
not allow him to continue any longer in a rebellious course of life. If he does 
not yield himself up to that influence ; if he sets himself against it, even for a 
twinkling of an eye ; if he does not fall before it at once, as though it were im- 
possible to be resisted ; he does not meet the divine requisition, as we think it 
should be enforced from the pulpit. The least hesitation or wavering, whether 
itarise from the thought of idols which must be renounced, or sacrifices which 
must be made, or difficulties which must be encountered, or from any other 
cause, should be condemned 2¢ rebellion ogainst light and conviction, perilous 
in a high degree to the soul ; - 
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evident, not only from the very nature of things, but also from the 
methods which scripture employs, to induce men to comply with 
its loud and perpetual call to repentance. For surely it does not, 
in that standing call, require men to exercise repentance in a 
different manner from that which they are set upon, by its various 
persuasions to obedierce to that call. If it would be sin in men, to 
apply their minds to the consideration of those things which are 
suited to produce repentance, in order to beget a penitent spirit 
within them ; would the scripture, in order to accomplish the same 
end, set those things before their minds, and enforce them upon 
their reflection and feelings, with a pathos and an eloquence to 
which there is no parallel? Can the scripture be accessory to 
men’s sinning? Yet, how does the scripture itself proceed in 
dealing with the human mind, in order to its recovery from the 
practice and power of sin? It observes most perfectly the laws of 
that mind. Recognising the fact, that the will has no direct con- 
trol over the affections, and cannot produce them in the mind, but 
by fixing thought on their appropriate objects, it presents these ob- 
jects and urges them upon attention, with all possible earnestness 
of persuasion. It does not content itself with presenting the com- 
mand, and asserting authority, and submitting the alternative of re- 
pentance or perdition. ‘This it does ; and more than this, it need 
not to have done, had its design been simply to make men ac- 
quainted with the true state of their case. But its design goes far 
beyond this : it is infinitely merciful ; a mighty compassion speaks 
in the bible; the actual recovery and salvation of men is aimed 
at; and every thing is directed and pursued, to bring about this 
result. Hence such strains of tenderness, as well as terror, as 
those of scripture, can no where else be found. Every principle 
of our rational and immortal nature is appealed to. We are sur- 
rounded by whatever can stimulate our hope ; whatever can move 
our gratitude ; whatever can soften the rigor of our hearts ; what- 
ever can elicit the tears of contrition ; whatever can ennoble, ele- 
vate, expand, and purify the feelings of the mind: and all, in order 
to bring us torepentance. So deals the bible with men. These are 
the methods which it employs to induce obedience to its high de- 
mand for repentance. Why should not men be encouraged to em- 
ploy like methods with themselves? Why should all preliminary 
thought, all stirring up of the mind in order to repent, be held un- 
lawful ; : ‘aad the act of repenting, detached from the mental exer- 
cises which are necessary to its performance, be insisted upon, as 
the thing to be done first of all,—that which must precede, not fol- 
low, all “thought and reflection upon the objects which alone can 
produce repentance ? 

The testimony of scripture against works done before repent- 
mce, cannot be justly adduced against such preliminary mental 
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exercises. It is not testimony against, but for, these exercises. 
‘They are not, in the sense of scripture, works before repentance ; 
they are self-evidently included in repentance itself, as required by 
scripture ; and thus, all the calls of scripture to immediate repent- 
ance, are testimonies in favor of them. Ifa man should set him- 
self to the performance of a thing in itseif sinful,* or to pro- 
duce within his breast, some impure feeling, he would be under- 
taking one of the works of impenitence ; and his setting himself 
to the business, as well as the execution of the business itself, 
would be to despise the whole counsel and authority of God. 
But when a man, hearing the voice of God, which calls him to 
repentance, undertakes to meet that call in the only way in which 
it can possibly be met, he is doing nothing, surely, which can be 
fairly condemned, as a work done, or attempted, before repent- 
ance. There is, as it appears to us, no room for a question, as to 
the morality of his procedure. He must not, because dependent 
on the Holy Spirit, wait in unconcern, or make no exertion. He 
must meet his Maker’s authoritative call to repentance ; and he 
cannot do this, without exerting himself to that end, in the man- 
ner which has been mentioned. 

The foregoing remarks on what we think at least questionable 
modes of managing this very important subject, embrace in their 
just scope, all that we have to subjoin, as to what appears to us 
the true way. It may be the duty of preachers, sometimes, to 
cive this subject a formal and thorough examination in the pulpit. 
‘To say, that no precedent for such an examination of it can be 
found in scripture, is to alledge nothing against that course ; unless 
no discretion be given to preachers, as to methods of procedure in 
the application of eeneral principles, under their ever-varying cir- 
cumstances. Such a discretion all preachers have; and their use- 
fulness, in a high degree, depends on their wisdom in using it. 
The bible gives them no example of a regular argument on ‘hu- 
man power; and yet, i principle, the bible might be found to 
condemn them, if, in certain circumstances, they should decline 


And praying itself is am, if not undertaken as an instance of true obed.- 
ence, an exercise of holiness. One who sets himself to praying, without mean- 
lug it as equivalent to repentance, or as though praying d lid not imply and in- 
clude repenting, sets himse if to the pe rformance of what is in itself sinful, and 


contrary to the law of God. Instruction from the pulpit, which does not make 
itus ditheult to pray, or read the scriptures, or perform any other duty aright, as 
it is to repent and believe the gospel, has no warrant, surely, from the word of 
Giod, and tends fatally to mislead and deceive the hearers. Men should be 
taught to obey God in every thing, and to do every thing in such a manner, that 
when it is done, the -y shall not be left in a state of sin, and momently exposed 
to destruction. ‘Che sinner should be directed to put himself at once to the exer- 
cise of love to God, in view of what God is; to the exercise of repentance, in 
view of what sin is: knowing, that in this way, and in this way only, he may, 
through the grace of the Moly | Spirit, become a child of God, and an heir of his 


glory 
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entering on such an argument. Is it certain, that Paul, who has 
such close and copious arguments on justification, in the epis tles 

to the Romans and Galatians, and, on the passing away of the 

Jewish ritual, in the epistle to the Hebrews, would have shunned 
a logical examination of our subject, if a state of things in respect 
to it, easily conceivable, had existed in his day ? Should a preachei 
then, deem himself called by Providence, as possibly he may be, 

to give this subject a complete pulpit discussion, we have virtu: ally 
said already what positions, in relation to it, we think he should 
take. He would, if we are not mistaken, misrepresent scripture, 
and shock the common consciousness of mankind, if, because the 
bible aflirms, as it constantly does, that men cannot obey God, he 
should insist, that in every sense whatever, they have no power to 
obey him. Men have rational faculties: these are powers by 
which, in the presence of evidences of the divine glory, they are 
physically capacitated, and therefore they are under obligation to 
love and serve their Maker. ‘These powers, being in the strict 
sense natural to man, we would, speaking of them col lectively, 

term his natural powers: and as it is this which constitutes his 
essential likeness to his Maker, we would not allow it, in the dis- 
cussion, to be made a small matter, but would magnify it, as the 
very basis of obligation and accountableness, which, while man 
endures, be his abode where and in what circumstances it may, will 
leave his sin without excuse, and justify his condemnation and 
punishment. We would shun most heedfully, every assumption 
as to this point, which directly or indirectly, interferes with the 
entire Sreencss of the grace of God ; and make the primary ground 
of man’s guilt, not the abuse of that grace, but the misuse of the 
powers of a rational and moral agent. Thus would the way be 
prepared to introduce advantageously the gracious provisions and 
influences of the gospel. If man, irrespeetively of these, be 
guilty, how aggravated does his ouilt : appear, when viewed, as in 
the midst of them all, persisting in his rebellion against God ! 
The enhancement of obligation arising from «race, and consequently 
of guilt arising from contempt of that grace, should be urged with 
all the earnestness which these important facts demand : and yet 
we would now announce the absolute, awful certainty, that all 
mankind, from the willfulness of their depravity, if left to them- 
selves, would ever have cleaved to their sinful ways, even in the 
midst of the best privileges of the christian dispensation. In es- 
tablishing this fact, which, were it not for the presence in our 
world of a renewing and ‘sanctify ing Spirit, would throw the pall 
of despair over the 1 race, we would bring forth those faithful wit- 
nesses from scripture which declare, that men, as dead in sins, and 
enemies in their minds by wicked works, and enslaved to the 
world, cannot come to Christ, or be subject to the law of God. 
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And thus would we throw light on the nature of this cannot, and 
lead them to censure and condemn themselves chiefly, on this very 
account. But as the object is not to plunge them into despair, we 
would here seize upon the fact, that there is a renewing Spirit, as 
the sole hope of man, and press it along with the certainty before 
mentioned, as the grand argument for exertion. The object for ex- 
ertion should be specifically set forth, as nothing short of actual re- 
pentance and obedience ; and all the powers of persuasion should 
expend themselves in stimulating the mind to exert itself to that 
end; but this should be done with clear instruction as to the man- 
ner in which exertion should be made, so as to preclude, if possible, 
every vain effort to accomplish the result, in a way incompatible 
with the laws of the human mind. Attention should be di- 
rected to the appropriate objects of holy feeling; but no delay 
should be allowed ; the mind’s instantaneous surrender to the in- 
fluence of those objects, should be strenuously insisted on; the 
appalling guilt of resisting that influence, under a direct and vivid 
consciousness of it, should be urged ; and the mind’s self-surren- 
dry be encouraged by the consideration, that in proportion to the 
decision and promptness, with which it now acts, the prospect in- 
creases, that the Spirit of grace will make the result sure. If the 
result does take place, the whole praise of it should be given to 
the Spirit, without whose influence nothing would have been done. 
If it does not take place, the blame of failure should be ascribed 
wholly to the sinner’s own perverseness and obstinacy of heart. 
We think, that there is no subject, on which popular discourse 
should be more perspicuous than on this; and that to this end, 
preachers should, on this point, be careful to hold true and consistent 
principles ; and make themselves perfectly acquainted with those 
principles. But on ordinary occasions, it would be well, doubtless, 
to avoid, as much as possible, metaphysical statements and tech- 
nical expressions. Very often, instead of endeavoring to prove, 
or expressly affirming, that men have natural power, let this be 
taken for granted; for men know of themselves, better than we 
can teach them, that in every instance in which they do wrong, 
they might have done otherwise ; and this is all which is meant 
by their having natural power. Again, instead of saying, that men 
are morally unable to obey God, let them be represented as loving 
supremely other objects, and, for that reason, invincibly averse to 
their Maker: and when it is said that they cannot love him, let 
the design of such language manifestly be, as it often is in scrip- 
ture, to express this aversion with its guilty grounds. No one can 
seriously read any passage of the bible, wherein it is declared, that 
men cannot repent, without seeing at once, that its purpose 
is not to affirm a physical impossibility, but in popular and ap- 
propriate language, to testify to the wickedness of man; and so to 
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show him, what reason he has for the deepest concern about his 
soul. Thus, what is meant by moral inability is inculcated, and no 
difiiculty seems to encumber the momentous truth. 

Preaching on this subject should always proceed with a vigilant 
regard to the fact before remarked on, that men have no power 
to will themselves directly into prescribed states of feeling. We 
greatly misjudge, if want of just attention to this fact, on the part 
of preachers, be not the chief occasion of the prevailing complaints 
and contradictions in repect to inability. We do not say, that the 
people should, on ordinary oceasions, be distinctly told, that the 
will has no direct control over feeling ; but preachers should care- 
fully remember this important law of the human mind, in doing 
the business of persuasion. If, instead of repeating the bare de- 
mand for immediate repentance, they would be affectionately and 
skillfully engaging the attention of their hearers to the moving 
facts and considerations, in view of which, repentance, whenever 
it occurs, is exercised, they would probably forestall the excuse of 
inability, either by inducing repentance, or by begetting in them 
a sense of the desperate obstinacy and hardness of their hearts. 
This is the manner of the bible ; and hence it is not often, that we 
hear complaints of inability, as arising from impressions made by 
the serious reading of that book. We do not see, that there is 
any necessity of our being much longer troubled by such com- 
plaints. We are accustomed to meet with no case more trouble- 
some, than that of the convinced man, who, under a most pungent 
sense of danger and guilt, declares, that he fain would love God 
if he could; but we think, that this case would be found quite 
manageable, by observing in the treatment of it, the known pninci- 
ple of mental operation and feeling. We have no doubt of the 
sincerity of many who make that declaration. They do, in some 
sense, desire to love God, but they cannot feel the affection of love 
to him by merely desiring to do so; and they take no other way. 
No wonder that they are conscious of perfect inability; they are 
conscious of what is a reality, as we have already shown. Let 
the minds of such persons be diverted from attempting an impossi- 
bility, by engaging them in calm and fixed thought on the objective 
causes of holy love. Here let the preacher’s right hand show its 
cunning. Let him prove himself a skillful workman, in bringing 
forth the evidences of the divine goodness, and displaying the mo- 
tives to the love and service of God. In this way of proceeding, 
he may hope for the concurrence of the Holy Spirit. Or, if he 
does not succeed in awakening gracious feeling in the breasts of 
the persons he has to do with, he will probably silence their com- 
plaints, by convincing them, that their desire to love God, is a de- 
sire to love Him and the world at one and the same time. 


Vor. VII. 33 
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Art. III.—Porerr. 


1. The Sixth Annual Report of the British Society for promoting the Religious 
Principles of the Reformation: with an Appendiz, &c. Published by D. Sulli- 
van, and sold at the Society’s Office, No. 9, Exeter Hall, Strand, London,— 
1833. 


2. Proofs of a Foreign Conspiracy against the United States. New-York, 1835. 


WE have placed these two works together, as relating alike to 
the dangers which are to be apprehended to the liberties and reli- 
gion of Protestants, by the efforts of the Roman Catholics to ex- 
tend the dominion of the pope. In this subject, Great Britain and 
the United States have a common interest. The latter of these 
works comprises a series of letters, first published about a year 
since, in the New-York Observer ; from whence they have been 
extensively copied into the religious journals of different denomi- 
nations, and, by their sentiments and reasonings, have excited con- 
siderable attention. ‘They are understood to be from the pen of an 
intelligent American artist, who has resided some time in the south 
of Europe, and who, from his opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion on the subject, as well as from his known integrity of charac- 
ter, is entitled to be heard. ‘The facts which he has developed, 
are important in a high degree ; and without now entering into the 
correctness of some of his inferences, or admitting in the fullest 
extent, the positions taken, we can have no doubt of the pro- 
priety of such a publication, and cannot but hope, that it will find 
a wide circulation, and accomplish the great object of awakening 
the minds of home-born Americans, to some of the- evils resulting 
from the increase of foreign immigration among us. We intend 
again to recur to this volume, before we close this article. 

The efforts and success of papists in England and Scotland, 
have aroused attention, and led to the foundation of the Britisx 
Rerormation Society. Our knowledge of this society is limi- 
ted. We have seen some of their annual reports, and other docu- 
ments, and have met with frequent notices of their proceedings, in 
the London Protestant Journal, and other periodicals. From 
these sources we learn, that it is sustained chiefly by members of the 
established church ; that it has been in existence only seven or eight 
years ; that its resources have thus far been comparatively small ;* 
but that, in the face of opposition, and of still more disheartening 
apathy, it has gone steadily forward, creating for itself an interest in 
the feelings of the nation, and bids fair to attain a high and com- 
manding rank among the benevolent institutions which bless and 
adorn our age. ‘The following extracts from the annual report 
before us, will show their designs and plans, in their own language. 





* 1833, about 2400 pounds sterling ; or $11,000. 
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‘Ist. The soaety shall be designated “* The British society for 
promoting the religious principles of the Reformation. 

2. All persons, professing a belief in the holy Trinity, who shall 
subscribe one guinea, or give a donation of ten guiaeas at one time, 
shall be members of the society.” ” 


The other articles under the head of Jaws and regulations, refer 
to officers, organization, annual and special meetings, &c. The 
following provisions are specified under the head af 


Plan of Operation. 

‘ The society proposes,—To assist clergymen and others engaged in 
promoting the reformation, to purchase (when they cannot be gratui- 
tously obtained,) sich quantities of bibles, testameats, and religious 
tracts, as may be necessary to meet the increasing wants of their re- 
spective parishes and districts. 2d. To supply individuals and branch 
associations with the means of adapting useful instraction to the local 
peculiarities of their respective districts, by the publication of impor- 
tant controversy, pastoral addresses, interesting correspondence, and af- 
fidavits, or other forms of testimony, in answer to mis-statements de- 
manding refutation. 

3. To defray the expense of controversial meetings, and the publi- 
cation of their proceedings. 

4. To collect and circulate through Great Britain, authentic intelli- 
gence respecting the moral condition of Ireland, ana the progress of the 
reformation. 

5. To adopt every practicable mode of disseminating the religious 
principles of the Reformation, among Roman Catholics in other parts of 
the British dominions. 

6. In the full spirit of the foregoing design, the society disclaims all 
connection with politics, and will hold forth no secular inducement to 
proselytism. 

Education. 

Although the plan of the Reformation society is not directly connect- 
ed with general education, or the establishment of schools, the commit- 
tee will always feel thankful for communications on the subject ; and, if 
it should at any time be found practicable, they will be ready to facili- 
tate such local instruction, as may directly tend to advance the religious 
principles of the Reformation. 


Scripture Readers. 

The society does not appoint scripture readers, but will assist clergy- 
men and others to engage individuals, who may be duly qualified to fill 
the office, when they cannot be obtained from those institutions by whom 
they are professedly employed. 


Miscellaneous Publication. 

Under this head, is contained every species of publication, in the 
form of tracts, letters, and circulars, calculated to excite a local interest 
on controversial subjects; but the committee request, that every appli- 
cation for such assistance may be accompanied by a description of the 
nature and objects of the publication, and the particular circumstances 
which suggested it. 
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Public or local Discussion. 

Assistance in the promotion of meetings for discussion, and the publi- 
cation of their proceedings, will be confined to such cases, as bear di- 
rectly on the controversy, and are distinct from those which have refe- 
rence to the objects of particular societies. Such discussions must be 
confined to the ponts at issue between the Protestant asd Roman Cath- 
olic churches.’ 


The committee in their report commence with a brief recapitu- 
lation of facts, and remark, that ‘‘ these and other proofs which 
might be adduced, show indisputably,—1st. ‘That Romanism is in- 
creasing in extent and influence. 2d. That its advocates are un- 
ceasingly active mn its propagation, and have recourse to the most 
attractive means for the purpose of beguiling Protestants. And, 
Qdly. (the most melancholy of all,) ‘That Protestants so far forset 
their faith, as to look upon the difference between their faith and 
that of Rome, as of no very essential character. Your committee, 
therefore, sabenit; that these facts prove the imperious necessity 
for constant exertion on the parts of those who love the principles 
of the bible, and glory in the religion of the cross.”* 

The report gives, with some minuteness of detail, their proceed- 
ings for the year, from which it appears, that the secretary, (Mr. 
Edward Tottenham, esq.)+ with some one or more clergymen ap- 
pointed as a deputation from the society, has visited a large num- 
ber of towns in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and hold public 
discussions upon the prominent doctrines of popery,—as, transub- 
stantiation, the mass, purgatory, penance, infallibility, &c. 

These meetings have usually been attended by crowds of peo- 
ple,—and even in parts of Ireland, where, in political matters 
their power seemed perfectly absolute, the Roman Catholic priests 
have been unable to prevent their people from attending these meet- 
ings for discussion. An invitation is, in ev ery instance, respectfully 
given to the advocates of popery tocome end maintain their doc- 
trines. In many cases, the invitation has been accepted. In these 
circumstances, rules to regulate the debate are read publicly, and 
the rights of both parties, as far as possible, secured. 

The following rules and regulations, intended to define and ex- 
plain the system of discussion, which it is the object of the British 
Reformation Society to promote, have been unanimously agreed 
upon by the London and Dublin committees, and are earnestly 
recommended as a guide to Jocal societies, and individuals acting 
in connection with the institution : 


* Page 17 of the report, 


t From some recent publications, we learn, that Mr. Tottenham has taken 
orders, and that it has become common to substitute a series of discourses, in 
the place of the public discussions. 
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Ist. The object of the discussions, instituted by the Reforma- 


tion Society, is, the promotion of religious inquiry among Roman } 
egg 

. The method by which it is proposed to attain this object, | 
is, - public comparison of the doctrines of the church of Rome 


with scripture. The discussion should be confined to the differ- 
ence between their modern known and authenticated catechism 
and books of devotion, and the word of God.” 

These discussions are frequently continued several evenings in 
succession. Among other places, Oxford, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, were visited, and much interest manifested by the students 
of theology in those places. At Aberdeen, a resolution was adopt- 
ed by a theological society , that no questions should be debated 
during the ensuing session, but such as had relation to the contro- 
velsy “between Protestantism and popery. We haveseen a num- 
ber of the Society’s tracts, and believe, that their re-publication in 
this country would be of essential service to the cause of truth. 
They hold a firm and solemn tone, are free fiom the language of 
invective, and constantly appeal to the word of God, as the only 
authoritative rule of faith. We have been instructed by their pe- 
rusa], and encouraged by them to hope, that the spirit of Latimer, 
and Ridley, and Cranmer, v.as about returning to the defense of 
the truth, in the land of our fathers. We feel persuaded, that the 
efforts of this society are highly beneficial: thousands of minds 
will be led to investigate, and this will continually strengthen the 
cause of Protestantism. ‘This cause, like temperance, the more 
it is agitated, the stronger it stands. A similar spirit of 1 inquiry 
excited by public addresses or discussions, would be useful i 
Spain or Italy, where popery has not only banished the bible, 
but laid its withering hand upon the press. Still more salutary 
must it be in that land of light, where knowledge is diffused ; 
where the records of the past lie open to inspection; and where 
the character of popery is, as it were, burned into the history of 
the nation. 

One beneficial result already secured by the labors of this so- 
ciety, is, the detection and exposure of that principle of accommo- 
dation which popery adopts, when it urges its claims in Protes- 
tant countries. This “semper eadem” body excels all others in 
its turns, and denials, and concealments, of the plain and sworn 
dogmas of Rome. In papal countries, where they have “ put out 
the light,” and sit enthroned in the “ majesty of darkness,” they 
almost abandon the semblance of a lamb, while they “speak like 
a dragon;” but where the bible is known, though they “ hate its 
beams,” they change their voice, and assume quite another cha- 
racter. Although every priest has sworn to maintain and defend 
the decrees of the Holy Council of Trent, yet it is with such a 
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mental reservation, as enables them to adopt any measures which 
they may consider advisable for the accomplishment of their ulti- 
mate design. ‘They therefore veil the deformities of their reli- 
gious and political system, until the fascinations of a splendid 
ritual, and the awe inspired by its feigned mysteries, and the 
chain of auricular confession, first allure, and then bind ‘the dupes 
of this “ strong delusion.” In our country, as well as in Europe, 
it should be borne in mind, that this system is to be known, not 
from the professions of Jesuitical expediency, but from the pub- 
lished and acknowledged standards of the church of Rome. If 
the British society succeed, in wholly drawing aside the veil and 
exhibiting popery as it ts, to the public mind of Great Britain, 
they will have done a service not only to that country, but to the 
world. 

The facts which are developed, in the Report of the British 
Society, with regard to the increase of Roman Catholics in some 
parts of Great Britin, are deserving of notice. The following 
are found in a statement made by E. “Tottenham, Esq., before the 
College Reformation Society, Glasgow. There are at present, 
throughout the country, eleven colleges for tle education of priests, 
and thirty-five seminaries. Official documents show, that, in Man- 
chester, where seventy years ago thére were but seventy Roman 
Catholics, there are now forty-two thousand. In Liverpool, where 
there were, a few years since, comparatively few, there are now 
fifty-two thousand. In Glasgow, they number thirty thousand. 
In 1832, there were fifteen Roman Catholic chapels erected in 
‘England. ‘The Romish bishops are frequently confirming adult 
converts. At Wolverhampton, there were sixty-three lately re- 
ceived into the church ; at Harwich, fifty ; at Cessey, a small town 
near Norwich, forty-five. ‘Through the influence emanating from 
a Jesuit college at Stoneyhurst, near Preston, popery has increa- 
sed, (says the British Review,) to an alarming extent. The prin- 
cipal Jesuit priest is said to have made his boast, that when he 
came to the place, a little more than twenty years since, a small 
room would have accommodated his congregation ; whereas now, 
two large chapels, each capable of containing two thousand per- 
sons, are not sufficient for their converts. 

The following extracts are from the address of J. E. Gordon, 
Esq., lately a member of parliament, at the last anniversary of the 
British Reformation Society : 


‘He held in his hand a map, which might be had at the Society’s 
depository, for eighteen pence, (and he would strongly recommend every 
person interested in the subject, to purchase a copy for their instruc- 
tion ;) in that map, they had England exhibited in a state of moral ul- 
ceration, literally blotted with popish chapels and colleges, from one 
margin to the other. And what, he would ask, was the length of the 
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period into which this appalling evidence of the increase of popery had 
been crowded? Was it the period that had elapsed since the reforma- 
tion? No such thing. He had simply to direct their attention to the 
contrast presented by the number of popish chapels and colleges which 
existed in England, Wales, and Scotland, in 1796, and the number to 
be found within the same boundary line in 1833. In London, there 
were, according to information derived from Roman Catholic documents, 
only two chapels in 1796 ; and in 1833, there were, according to the 
same information, no fewer than twenty-five ; leaving out, in both cases, 
the embassy chapels. In 1796, there were ten licensed Roman Catho- 
lic places of worship in other parts of England ; and, according to the 
map which he held in his hand, there were now four hundred and twenty- 
three. In 1796, there were no Roman Catholic colleges in England ; 
but in 1833, they had no fewer than nine colleges, overflowing with 
students. In 1796, there were only two seminaries of education noti- 
ced in the Roman Catholic official publications ; but these had increa- 
sed in 1833, to upwards of fifty, most of which were connected with 
colleges and monastic institutions. To these chapels were to be added 
ten, which had been built in the course of the last year, and no fewer 
than seventy-eight for Scotland, most of which had been erected with- 
in the period described. Were these facts, he would ask, no evidence 
of an increase of popery in this country? * * * * * It isa fact, that 
a considerable part of the funds raised by public subscription, for the 
erection of Roman Catholic places of worship in this country, is con- 
tributed by persons glorying in the title of liberal Protestants. Yes, 
on that list might be found the names of presidents of the India board, 
secretaries of state, lords-lieutenants and secretaries of Ireland,—men 
who, with a profession of Protestantism on their lips, appeared to be 
utterly destitute of a particle of Protestant truth in their hearts. The 
same cause would account for the frequenting of such exhibitions as 
oratories, given by Roman Catholics for religious purposes, and crowd- 
ed by applauding Protestants, who could sit and listen, with delight, to 
such performances as the following :—‘ Hail, Mary, fullof grace, the 
Lord is with thee! Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is Je- 
sus, the fruit of thy womb! Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, both now and at the house of our death. Amen!’ And would 
the meeting believe, that men in Scotland, where the noblest and most 
decisive struggle for the reformed faith, had taken place,—Scotland, 
whose very name had been rendered synonymous with Protestantism,— 
would English men and English women believe, that, even in Scotland, 
Protestant provosts, and Protestant elders, were to be found among the 
patrons of such exhibitions ? Yes ; with popery increasing around them, 
would Scottish provosts and Scottish elders be found contributing to the 
multiplication of popish chapels, to augment the victims of delusion, and 
to immolate another and another portion of their countrymen at the 
shrine of a hateful superstition. In such a diseased state of society, it 
could be no cause of surprise to hear, that popish chapels were annually 
increasing ; or even, that a large building had actually been purchased 
for the establishment of a nunnery in the metropolis of Scotland. He 
had endeavored to point out the manner in which popery was bearing 
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down, if he might sospeak, upon Protestantism, through the channel of 
intellectual liberalism. He should next point to the process by which 
it was ascending from the depth of popular ignorance, &c.’ 

After the above exhibition of popery in Great Britain, we in- 
vite the attention of our readers to some considerations on the sys- 
tem of popery in general, and especially, to some causes of alarm 
in this respect, with regard to our own country. Whether, in the 
inscrutable providence of God, popery will ever be permitted to 
prevail e:.tensively in countries where its dominion has been bro- 
ken, it is not easy for us to predict. In the first history of the 
church, no other power or form of evil has contributed so much 
to retard her progress, paralize her energies, and cover her with 
sorrow and blood. It is often affirmed, that this system is on the 
wane on the European continent. ‘This is doubtless true ; and it 
may be, too, that its fall there, will sympathize with its rise here, 
or at least with the most strenuous efforts for its importation and 
establishment. The power of Romanism has indeed been par- 
tially broken, and its resources diminished; but it still exists a 
civil and ecclesiastical organization combined, and holds through 
the earth an extensive dominion. When we take into view the 
number of minds still under its sway, and their location amid the 
nations of the old and new world, it-will be seen, that it exceeds 
in many respects any other earthly power. ‘The Chinese empire 
includes greater numbers, but they exert little influence beyond 
their own wall. But popery, while it holds a scepter of civil 
power over three millions, around the seven hills, has its emissa- 
ries and influence in every part of the world. 

The triumphs of the Reformation, and the ‘ wane of popery,” 
are statements by which we are liable to be deluded into fatal se- 
curity. It.is true, it does not, as once, follow the course of the 
Rowan eagle, and hold at its feet a subjugated and suffering 
world ; but it does hold a despotic dominion over an immense 
number of minds. 

In the light that has been diffused, many nations have regained 
their freedom, and thus its secular power has been diminished ; 
but “not one principle of the system has been abandoned.” Its 
ecclesiastical regulation and activity, with all its forms of palpable 
idolatry and Jesuitical subtlety, remain. Enough of the system 
still exists, to be the reproach of christianity, which name, after 
the most entire apostasy, they still claim,—enough, to be the 
scourge and curse of the world, the whole of which they claim a 
right to rule. 

Popery is not dead, but alive, and at our doors, and at the doors 
of every Protestant community, where, masking its more odious 
features, it solicits support, while it designs subjugation. ‘That 
another conflict is to be looked for with the “ man of sin, and son 
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of perdition,” has been believed by many, since the era of the 
Reformation. The following are some of the reasons for appre- 
hending danger from this source : 

1. The system of popery is adapted to prevail. We are ac- 
customed to consider the system as a prodigy of error and absur- 
dity ; and so it is, erroneous and absurd in the extreme: but it has 
other aspects and attributes, by which its absurdities are veiled, 
and the whole wonderfully adapted to a depraved heart. It is the 
most finished production of that wisdom which is from beneath. 
Ancient in its appearance, imposing in its forms, high in its claims 
of infallibility, holding out the promise of indulgence i in sin here, 
and the prospect of heaven hereafter; who, that is acquainted 
with human nature, would not be ready to predict its success? It 
is accompanied too, by an ecclesiastical machinery, adapted to en- 
list and employ every depraved and every unsubdued: passion, 
whether it be avarice, ambition, lust, or fanaticism. Here the 
misanthropy and superstition which sighs for solitude, may find a 
home and employment in the cloister; and there, the man of ac- 
tivity, who longs for fame, influence and power, in the paths of 
science, in the courts of princes, and in the high places of eccle- 
siastical rule, may find his place and service in the ascending path 
toward supremacy. All this adaptation and division of labor, 
serves to move forward a system well fitted for action, and to 
extend a power, which derives energy and facility of extension 
from the depravity of men. It seizes on the deep sentiments of the 
soul adapted to respond to the claims of religion, throws around 
them the chains of supe rstition, confirms the reign of sin, embo- 
dies and baptizes the unc -hanged depravity of the world, and en- 
thrones itself on the earth in the sacred and abused name of chris- 
tianity. If the elements of evil remain the same; if man con- 
tinues as he is; then may we expect, that popery will gain pro- 
selytes, and that this system, which has grown up under the super- 
vision of Satan, for a thousand years, which Cecil, with the plain- 
ness of truth, calls “the devil’s master-piece,’ and which Paul, 
speaking by the Spirit, calls the “ mystery of iniquity,” will con- 
tinue to prevail; or if it dies, it will be witha strife ‘and a strug- 
gle, such as has never yet been witnessed. If it had just made 
its appearance, and had but one luudredth part of its men and 
means, in view of the subtlety of its structure, and its wonderful 
fiiness for popularity in our fallen world, we might count upon its 
prevalence. 

2. The tendency of this system to fanaticism. No system con- 
tains the elements of fanaticisin so fully, as that of popery; and 
no other system in its history has so frequently exhibited these 
elements in their combination and consequences, as this scourge 
and curse of the world. Papists are taught, that they alone are the 
Voi. VII. 34 
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objects of divine favor ; and that all who differ from them are he- 
retics accursed, the certain objects of divine indignation, and the 
proper objects of their own hatred and cruelty. Lest these pri- 
mary and previous tenets of popery should be forgotten at Rome, 
they annually go through the ceremony of anathematizing all who 
doubt the infallibility of their doctrines, or dispute the universality 
of their dominion. While this is done at Rome, the virtue of de- 
stroying heretics, and of violating all promises, treaties, and oaths 
made to them, are taught by their standard works and living teach- 
ers throughout the world. Hatred the most inhuman, and perse- 
cution the most relentless and iron-hearted, are but the natural 
consequences of such principles. A late writer on fanaticism, by 
an examination of the principles and policy of Romanism, has 
shown in a most clear and satisfactory manner, this tendency of 
the system. After an able and conclusive investigation of this 
subject, he adds: “The church of Rome is, without doubt, enti- 
tled to the pre-eminence we have given her, as the nurse of san- 
guinary fanaticism. Her doctrine begets cruelty ; her polity de- 
mands it; and her clerical institute trains her ministers to the ser- 
vice she has need of.”’* The same writer remarks, that, ‘ at this 
present moment of general indifference, the breaking forth of any 
species of fanaticism may seem highly improbable.” “ But we 
ought (he adds,) to look beyond to-day and yesterday, and survey 
the general face of history, and rather assume it as probable, 
that whatever intemperance, whatever atrocity, whatever folly, 
history lays to the change of man, may be repeated, perhaps, in 
our own age, perhaps in the next.” 

3. The restoration of the order of Jesuits. ‘The restoration of 
this order is an event of vast importance to popery, and it may yet 
be seen to have an important bearing upon the future history of the 
world. After the first establishment of this order, it spread with 
amazing rapidity. Its real strength was artfully concealed ; but it 
was supposed in revenues to equal the princes of Europe, and in 
numbers to include one hundred or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ; a standing army, excelling, in discipline and efficiency, the 
standing army of any military despot that ever lived; all edu- 
cated men, prepared and sworn to start any moment, in any direc- 
tion, and for any service, commanded by the general of the 
order; bound to no family, community, or country, by any of 
the ordinary ties which bind men, and sold for life to the serviec 
of the Roman pontiff ; they were the fit instruments for advancing 
his schemes of ambition. This power, rising soon after the revi- 
val of learning, and seizing, as far as possible, on the keys of know- 








* Fanaticism, page 151. 
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ledge, bade fair, at one time, to enslave the world. But, as their 
true character became known, they became odious in the sight of 
allmen. ‘They were expelled from every civil government in 
Europe, even from those in which the Roman Catholic was the 
established religion. So strong was public indignation against 
them, that it became necessary for the pope to abolish the order. 
This order has again been restored, and popery may now be con- 
sidered as having her most efficient instrumentality in full ope- 
ration. 

Such, then, are the general features of popery every where ; a 
system calculated to debase its subjects, yet holding over their 
minds, as it were, a magic sway, organized with all the wisdom 
and policy of ages, and making its appeal to some of the strongest 
passions which reside in the human breast. But, before leaving 
this subject, we wish to dwell a short time on the reasons which 
exist for apprehending danger to the civil and religious liberties of 
our own country, from the progress of popery here. In this view, 
we shall be aided by the second work standing at the head of this 
article. There are several topics here, which demand a fuller 
view ; yet we can only glance at them. At som> future time, we 
may be able, perhaps, to do the subject mote justice. 

1. The location and peculiar institutions of our country. We 
occupy a small part of a hemisphere, almost the whole of which, 
except our own territory, is now under the influence of Catholics, 
Eighty per cent of the population of Canada is theirs; Mexico, 
west of us, is theirs; and the southern continent of Cape Horn. If 
their dominion could be established here, the western hemisphere 
would be theirs. Our free institutions, which constitute our true 
national glory, facilitate the introduction of their emissaries. A pub- 
lic invitation is presented to all mankind, to come and sustain 
them as they are, or modify them, as a future majority may desire. 
There is probably no spot on earth, where the establishment of 
a dominion would be so desirable to Catholics, and at the same 
time attended with so few political hinderances. Our institutions 
are in their infancy, and our numbers are comparatively few. It is 
only for them to come in sufficient numbers to live and vote among 
us, and the land is theirs. Should this event occur, unless they 
abandon the principles which they have always professed and prac- 
ticed, where they have had power, our liberty will belong only to the 
history of the past, and our only alternative will be, submission or 
death. 

2. Their present numbers. ‘Their numbers in this country have 
been variously estimated at from five hundred thousand to one 
million. They report between five and six hundred priests: and 
whether this is all, or one half of their ecclesiastics, some decep- 
tions which have been attempted on this point, render it difficult 
to say. They have also about six or seven hundred churches, ten 
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colleges, twenty-eight convents, fourteen male seminaries, twenty- 
one female seminaries, and sixteen asylums ; and a vigilant press is 
established in almost all the Jarger and more important places in 
the different sections of the country. 

3. Their aid from infidelity and from politicians. It has been 
frequently remarked, and it is perhaps generally known, that avow- 
ed infidels and opposers of the gospel of Jesus Christ, have sup- 
ported their institutions, and, through the medium of the press, 
have almost universally made common cause with them ; and with 
many prominent politicians, are thus fulfilling prophecy, by giving 
their power to the beast. Itis not surprising, that the infidel should 
be in such company, since the enmity of the human heart is not 
likely to be aroused by pompous ceremonies, or Latin forms of 
worship ; nor is it wonderful, that the unprincipled politician, who 
seeks promotion and power, should avail himself of every stepping- 
stone which his keen and scrutinizing eye can discern. ‘The fact, 
that they move in a mass, and move according to the dictation 
of a priest, renders them a convenient instrument of the ambitious 
demagogue. 


‘The Jesuits are fully aware of the advantage they derive from this 
circumstance. They know, that a body of men admitted to citizenship, 
unlearned in the true nature of American liberty, exercising the elec- 
tive franchise, totally unin fuer need by the ordinary methods of reason- 
ing, but passively obedient ¢ only to the commands of their priests, must 
give those priests great consequence in the eyes of the leaders of poli- 
tical parties ; they know, that these leaders must esteem it very impor- 
tant that the priests be propitiate >d. And how is a Catholic priest to be 
propitiated ? How, but | by stipulating for that which will increase his 
power or the nower of the church; for be it alw ays borne in mind, that 
they are identical. The Roman church is the body of priests and 
prelates ; the laity have only to obey and to pay, not to exercise au- 
thority. The priest must be favored in his plans of destroying Protes- 


tantism, and building up popery. He must have money from the pub- 
lic treasury to endow Catholic institutions ; he must be allowed to have 
sh for these institutions, which will confer extraord inary powers 

on their Jesuit trustees ; be nust be per rm wee quietly to break down 
the Protestant sabbath, by encouraging Catholics to buy and sell on that 
day as on other days; in one word, he must have all the powers and 
privileges which the law, or the oificers appointed to administer the law, 


can conveniently bestow upon him. t' he demagogue or the party who 
will promise to do most for the accomp] lishment of these objects, will 
secure all the votes which he controls. Surel lV there is great dange ‘rto 
our present institutions from this source, and men as skillful as are the 
Jesuits, we may be sure will not fail to use the power thus thrown into 
their hands, to work great mischief to the republic.’-~—-Foreign Con- 
spiracy against the United States, pp. 62—64. 


The system is so well arranged in some parts of the country, 
that the bishop or priest can state before the election, what num- 
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ber of votes he can bring to the polls for the person hie advocates. 
Places can also be named, where the Roman priests have stated 
from the pulpit, what candidates the people were to support. 


‘ Popery is organized at the elections! For example: In Michi- 
gan, the Bishop Richard, a Jesuit, (since deceased,) was several times 
chosen delegate to Congress from the Territory, the majority of the 
people being Catholics. As Protestants became more numerous, the 
contest between the bishop and his Protestant rival was more and more 
close, until at length by the increase of Protestant immigration, the lat- 
ter triumphed. The bishop, i in order to detect any delinquency in his 
flock at the polls, Aad his licket printed on colored aoe ! Whether 
any were so mutinous as not to vote according to orders, or what pen- 
ance was inflicted for disobedience, I did not learn. ‘The fact of such 
a truly Jesuitical mode of espionage, I have from a gentleman resident 
at that time in Detroit. Is not a fact like this of some importance ? 
Does it not show that popery, with all its speciousness, 1s the same 
here as elsewhere ; it manifests, when it has the opportunity, its 
genuine disposition to use spiritual power for the promotion of its 
temporal ambition. It uses its ecclesiastical weapons to control an 
election. 

In Charleston, S. C., the Roman Catholic Bishop England is said 
to have boasted of the number of votes that he could control at an 
election. I have been informed, on authority which cannot be doubted, 
that in New-Vork, a priest, in a late election for city officers, stopped 
his congregation after mass on Sunday, and urged the electors not to 
vote for a particular candidate, on the ground of his being an anti- 
Catholic; the result was the election of the Catholic candidate.’ 
pp. 88, 89. 


4. Their aid from immigration. While some are added to their 
numbers by conversion from the Protestant population, their chief 
accession is from immigration. In this way they are increasing in 
numbers, with unparalleled rapidity. ‘T he number of immigrants 
annually arriving in this country, is estimated at two hundred 
thousand; three-fourths of whom, at least, it is supposed, are 
Roman Catholics. Not less than five hundred Reman Catholic 
priests are reported to have arrived in this country, during the last 
year. In these several ways, this community have increased in 
this country for the last ten years with amazing rapidity. The 
whole subject assumes a still more solemn interest, when these 
facts are viewed as the indications of a matured design on the 
part of the Romanists to establish themselves in this country. 
There is reason to believe, that the Roman Catholics, not only in 
this country, but throughout the world, are prepared to concur in 
this design, and unite their efforts for its accomplishment. Lead- 
ing Protestants in Europe consider this the prominent design of 
the court of Rome. ‘The crowned heads of Europe, the popula- 
tion of France and Austria, through their Leopold societies, the 
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college of cardinals at Rome, and through them, the whole pa- 
pal world are turning their efforts and revenues to this same ob- 
ject. We would recommend to our readers the “ Proofs of a 
Foreign Conspiracy,” as placing this fact, we think, beyond ques- 
tion. Its author has successfully proved the interest which is 
taken by Catholic princes, in the society of St. Leopold,—a so- 
ciety whose avowed object is the spread of the Roman Catholic 
religion in our country. Whether or not the original design of 
the institution was political, as the author of the proofs supposes, 
we do not feel so much prepared to say ; but, that it exercises im- 
portant bearings on the political situation of our country, is, to our 
mind, perfectly clear. The political character of the Austrian 
government, of Metternich, of popery itself; the claims urged to 
divine right, plenitude of power, and infallibility ; the repeated 
assertions of popish emissaries, that our government is too free to 
suit their final views, and that our institutions must be changed, 
are ably discussed in this little volume ; and enough at least, is 
said and shown, to lead Americans to watch with a vigilant eye, 
and, so far as practicable, to counteract the efforts of a power 
whose history is so identified with the history of despotism in the 
old world. We can quote but an extract or two, but we hope our 
readers will ponder them well. 


‘The Bishop of Baltimore, writing to the Austrian Society, laments 
the wretched state of the Catholic religion in Virginia, and as a proof 
of the difficulty it has to contend with, (a proof doubtless shocking to 
the pious docility of his Austrian readers,) he says: 

“‘T sent to Richmond a zealous missionary, a native of America. 
He traveled through the whole of Virginia. The Protestants flocked 
on all sides to hear him, they offered him their churches, court-houses, 
and other public buildings, to preach in, which however is not at all sur- 
prising, for the people are divided into numerous sects, and know not 
what faith to embrace. In consequence of being spoiled by bad in- 
struction, they will judge every thing themselves ; they, therefore, 
hear eagerly every new comer,” &c. . 

The Bishop, if he had the power, would of course change this ‘* bad 
instruction”? for better, and, as in Catholic countries, would relieve 
them from the trouble of judging for themselves. Thus the liberty of 
private judgment and freedom of opinion, guaranteed by our institu- 
tions, are avowedly an obstacle to the success of the Catholics. Is it 
not natural that Catholics should desire to remove this obstacle out of 
their way ? 

My Lord Bishop Flaget, of Bardstown, Kentucky, in a letter to his 
patrons abroad, has this plain hint at an ulterior political design, and 
that no less than the entire subversion of our republican government. 
Speaking of the difficulties and discouragements the Catholic mission- 
aries have to contend with in converting the Indians, the last difficulty 
in the way he says, is “ their continual traffic among the whites, WHICH 
CANNOT BE HINDERED AS LONG AS THE REPUBLICAN GOVERN- 
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MENT SHALL SUBSIST!”? What is this but saying, that a republican 
government is unfavorable in its nature to the restrictions we deem ne- 
cessary to the extension of the Catholic religion ; when the time shall 
come that the present government shall be subverted, which we are 
looking forward to, or hope for, we can then hinder this traffic ? 

Mr. Baraga, the German missionary in Michigan, seems impressed ; 
with the same conviction of the unhappy influence of a free government 
upon his attempts to make converts to the church of Rome. In giving 
an account of the refusal of some persons to have their children bap- 
tized, he lays the fault on this “‘ TOO FREE (alizu freien) GOVERN- 
MENT.” In amore despotic government, in Italy or Austria, he would 
have been able to put in force compulsory baptism on these children.’ 
pp. 74—76. 





While these things are done by the agents and emissaries of 
Rome in our country, and in other lands, in reference to this sub- 
ject, it is a fact, that a large number of persons, members of Pro- 
testant churches, but ignorant of the character of popery, and de- 
ceived by them, have been and are still aiding them extensively in 
erecting churches, and in supporting their colleges and schools. 
When these considerations are duly weighed, it must be admitted, 
that if England has much cause for apprehension, we have more. 
If among them there is here and there a manufacturing town 
crowded with immigrants, the loyal and degraded subjects of papal 
despotism; they approach us from all quarters, set in upon us 
“like a mist from the ocean,” and threaten to darken and subju- 
gate our whole land. 

We are persuaded, that there is no foe to civil freedom so un- 
tiring in his efforts, and so mighty in his resources, as the two- | 
sworded and triple-crowned man at Rome. And in turning our 
view to the spiritual kingdom of Christ, we are also confident, that 
no other obstacle is to be compared to popery, which lies like a 
body of death across the continent of Europe, extends its arms 
into both hemispheres, degrading into idolatry, or disgusting into 
infidelity, as far as its influence reaches. We think no country on 
earth has more to apprehend from the fina! struggle with this apos- 
tate body, than our own free land. ‘This whole subject is to be 
presented to the American people. Whether it shall be done by 
the friends of truth, or by the Jesuits, is a question for Protes- 
tants to answer. Correct information should be diffused. For its 
diffusion, we have been accustomed to rest our hopes upon the or- 
dinary and established methods ; and if the people awake to the 
subject, no other is needed. The atmosphere which pervades 
our country should be one of light ; and it may and will be so, if 
the spirit that glowed in the breasts of the puritan and pilgrim fa- 
thers, can be rekindled in the bosoms of their descendants ; or if all 
who are Protestants in name, show, that they are so in deed, and 
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in truth. The great fundamental truths involved in the contro- 
versy between Protestants and Romanists, should be known and 
made known. ‘They have passed into comparative obscurity ; 
they have been thrown into the distance, amid the attention to 
other things, and show but as pillars of cloud: yet, let the mind be 
turned to them again; let the word of God be opened, and its 
solemn testimony be heard, and these great and glorious truths 
will come out from the distance, and shine like pillars of fire 
around Zion. 

In accomplishing this result, there is work for every one of the 
ten thousand watchmen in our American Israel. For the accom- 
plishment of this object, we suggest also, that the students who 
are now preparing for the ministry should qualify themselves with 
distinct reference to this warfare. Let them remember, that they 
are coming into a field, filled with wily Jesuits, and into contact 
with communities, in some instances already led away by their i in- 
fluence. Let them “put on the whole armor of God,” that 
when the conflict shall arrive, they may be the W ickliffes, and 
Luthers, and Melanctlions, of another Reformation. 

‘We must make AN IMMEDIATE, A VIGOROUS, A UNITED, A PER- 
SEVERING EFFORT TO SPREAD RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL 
CULTIVATION THROUGH EVERY PART OF OUR COUNTRY. Nota 
village, nor a log-hut of the land should be overlooked. Where pope- 
ry has put darkness, we must put light. Where popery has planted its 
crosses, its colleges, its churches, its chapels, its nunneries, Protestant 
patriotism must put side by side college for college, seminary for semi- 
nary, church for church. And the money must not be kept back. Does 
Austria send her tens of thousands to subjugate us to the principles of 
darkness ? We must send our hundreds of thousands, aye our millions, 
if necessary, to redeem our children from the double bondage of spirit- 
ual and temporal slavery, and preserve to them American light and li- 
berty. 

But some one here asks, are not the Roman Catholics establishing 
schools and colleges, and seminaries of various kinds, in the destitute 
parts of the land? Are not they also zealous for education ; May we 
not safely assist them in their endeavors to enlighten the ignorant? FEn- 
lighten the ignorant! Does popery enlighten the ignorant of Spain, 
of Portugal, of Italy, of Ireland, of South America, of Canada? 
What sort of instruction is that, in the latter country, for example, 
which leaves 78,000 out of 87,000 of its own grown-up scholars 
signers of a petition by their mark, unable to write their own names, 
and many of the remaining signers who write nothing but their names - 
What sort of light is that which generates darkness? Popery en- 
lighten the ignorant ! Popery ts the natural enemy of GENERAL edu- 
cation. Do you ask for proof? It is overwhelming. Look at the in- 
tellectual condition of all the countries where popery is dominant. It 
popery is in favor of general education, why are the great mass of the 
people, in the papal countries I have named, the most ill-informed, 
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mentally degraded beings of all the civilized world, arbitrarily shut out 
by law from all knowledge but that which makes them slaves to the 
tyranny of their oppressors? No! look well to it! If popery in this 
country is professing friendship to general knowledge, it is a feigned 
alliance. If it pretends to be in favor of educating the puor, it isa 
false pretense, it is only temporizing. It is conforming for the present, 
from policy, to the spirit of Protestantism around it, that it may forge 
its chains with less suspicion. If it is establishing schools, it is to make 
them prisons of the youthful intellect of the country. If the papists 
in Europe are really desirous of enlightening ignorant Americans, by 
establishing schools, let them make their first efforts among their breth- 
ren of the same faith in Canada and Mexico.’ pp. 101—103. 


‘ Now is the time for this christian republic to show her moral energy. 
Europe is an anxious spectator of our contests, and is watching the 
success of this new trial of the strength of our boasted institutions. 
Oh! what a lesson, what an impressive lesson, might free America now 
read to Europe! what an example of the power of moral over physical 
government, can she give to the world, if she will but rouse herself in 
her moral might, to the grand effort which the occasion demands! * * * 

Will American christians prepare themselves for this enterprise ? 
Will each sect awake to the feeling of its being a corps of the great 
christian army, marching under the command of no earthly leader, 
fighting with no earthly weapons, and against no earthly foe? Will 
they wake to the perception of the great truth, that while their great 
Captain allows each to act separately and independently within certain 
limits, it is he that commands in chief, and now orders all his soldiers, 
under whatever earthly banner enrolled, in united phalanx to go for- 
ward, forward in his single service. Which corps will first marshal itself 
for action? Which will be first in the field? Which will press forward 
with most zeal for the honor of the advance, for the post of danger ? 
Which in the battle will be most in earnest to carry forward the stan- 
dards of truth and plant them upon the battlements of papal darkness ? 
Will any shrink back for fear? Will any be deterred from unholy 
jealousy of its neighbor? Will any indulge in unchristian, ignoble 
suspicion of its brethren ? What cause have any for fear, or jealousy, 
or suspicion? ‘This enterprise asks no sacrifice of sectarian principle ; 
it demands no surrender of conscientious predilection of each to its own 
modes and forms; but it does ask the sacrifice of petty prejudice ; it 
does demand the surrender of those miserable jealousies and envyings 
which more or less belong to some of every sect, when they learn the 
greater success of another, as if the victory of one were not the victory 
of all. And what are the weapons of this warfare? The bible, the 
tract, the infant-school, the Sunday-school, the common school for all 
classes, the academy for all classes, the college and university for all 
classes, a free press for the discussion of all questions. These, all these, 
are weapons of Protestantism, weapons unknown to popery! Yes, 
all unknown to genuine popery! Let -no one be deceived by the popish 
apings of Protestant institutions. The popish seminary has little in com- 
mon with the Protestant seminary but the name. It is but the sheep’s 
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skin that covers the wolf’s back; the teeth and the claws are not even 
well concealed beneath. With the weapons we have nained, and with 
our education societies, theological seminaries, and missionary societies, 
we need no new organization, no anti-popery union. But we must use 
our arms, and not rest satisfied with the possession of them. They must 
be furbished anew, and we must prepare ourselves for a vigorous war- 
fare. We must be stirring, if we mean indeed to be victorious. Not 
a moment is to be lost. The enemy knows well the importance of the 
present instant. Hear what he says: ‘* We must make haste, the mo- 
ments are precious.—IF THE PROTESTANT SECTS ARE BEFORE-~ 
HAND WITH US, IT WILL BE DIFFICULT TO DESTROY THEIR IN- 
FLUENCE.” Ought not this acknowledgment of the enemy to quick~- 
en and encourage to instant effort? pp. 121-125. 








Art. IV.—Purenotocicat Improvements 1N Menta Scr- 
ENCE AND EpucaTION. 


lk. The Constitution of Man, considered in relation to External Oljects. By GrorGEe 
Comer. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 


2. Mental Culture; or the Means of Developing the Human Faculties. By J. L. 
Levison. Boston: Allen & 'Ticknor, 1534. 


3. Necessity of Popular Education as a National Objest ; with Hints on the Treat- 
ment of Criminals, and Observations on Homicidal Insanity By James Simp- 
son. New-York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1834. 


4. Article of the Foreign Quarterly Review. By Ricu. Cuenevix, Esq., F.R.S. 
etc. With Notes. By J. G. Spurzueim, M. D. Boston: Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon, 1833. 


5. Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena. By J.G. Spurzueim, 
M.D. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1822. 


Ir may look strange to many, to see an article of so little pre- 
tense as this, capped with such an array of title pages, and ush- 
ered in with so seemingly dreadful a note of preparation. It may, 
too, strike others, at first sight, that this group of books, if not an 
immodestly large, is at least, a motley and incoherent one; it be- 
ing quite plain, that an article on phrenology and national educa- 
tion, must have about as much unity and mutual connection, as 
would a treatise on algebra and Latin grammar. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that these books, “ for substance of doctrine,” are all one. 
The treatises on phrenology run out their principles into educa- 
tion. The writers on education and mental culture, borrow their 
ground-work from phrenology. Both sets of writers belong to the 
same fraternity, and symbolize together. In this darling science 
they have an all-comprehensive badge of union. The purpose of 
the fraternity, if we rightly interpret their writings, is, to re-cast in 
the phrenological mold, all feelings and principles, all modes of 
speaking and acting now in vogue. That this idea of theirs is 
deliberate and well-digested, not a wild dream or momentary 
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phrenzy, caught up for the time being, is manifest from the 
radical nature and tremendous scope of their plans of improve- 
ment. ‘They mean to begin with the babe, at its first entrance into 
being. No sooner does it breathe the vital air, than it shall inhale 
the delicious odors of phrenology. ‘They mean to carry this new 
rezimen forward through all the stages of its ascent to the maturity 
of being; so that all the notions of nen, political, social, moral, in- 
tellectual and religious, are to be dyed through and through i in the 
new colors of this science. They intend to root out the ‘old ideas 
of teaching and preaching from among men; since, in spite of 
them, we still have the abounding ignorance, iniquity and misery 
of a fallen world. They see clearly, how their inventions can 
remedy these disorders. To this end, governments must be torn 
down and re-constructed, education metamorphosed, and religion 
new-fangled, according to the latest pbrenological discoveries. 
Thus they stand ready, to give, nay, they volunteer lessons of wis- 
dom to parents, rulers, teac hers and divines, who, poor souls! have 
groped blind-fold these sixty centuries, without a vleam of light 
from the doctors of craniology. We shall verify this statement by 
and by, in more distinct and formal propositions, when we shall 
attempt to canvass the justice of these pretensions. We will here 
briefly notice each of these volumes separately. 

The first work on our list, by Mr. Combe, treats, as its title im- 
ports, of the * Constitution of Man, considered in relation to ex- 
ternal objects.” He begins with a chapter on law, which he defines 
to be “a rule of action.” There are three classes of laws, apply- 
ing to as many different orders of being. First, the physical laws, 
which govern mere dead inorganic matter. Secondly, the organic 
laws, according to which, life and organization proceed, and which 
sway the vegetable and animal creation. ‘Thirdly, the rational and 
moral laws, which control the intelligent and moral nature. In 
regard to these laws, he insists on four points. ‘ Ist, Their inde- 
pendence of each other ; 2dly, Obedience to each of them is at- 
tended with its own reward, and disobedience with its own pu- 
nishment ; 3dly, ‘They are universal, unbending, invariable, in their 
operation : Atily, They are in harmony with the constitution of 
man.” He then, in the second chapter, treats briefly of the phy- 
sical laws, which relate to man; next, of his organic laws; and 
thirdly, what is evidently the denouement of the “whole,—of the 
mental faculties. These he surveys through his phrenological 
glasses, and here he appears to be at home. He provides us with 
no less than thirty-three ‘* fundamental faculties,”’ each of which 
is domesticated in some corner of the skull. All these faculties 
have their laws, which rule in the lobes of the brain, where they 
are seated. Violation of these laws, entails misery on ourselves 
and offspring: to obey them, consummates our felicity. The third 
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chapter goes on to show, that the miseries of men result from in- 
fringements of the laws of nature. ‘Three sections are devoted to 
the three kinds of pain following the violation of the three sets of 
laws, physical, organic, rational and moral. ‘The concluding chap- 
ter sums up the whole in an effort to show, that the prevalence of 
phrenological views will cure all maladies among men, whether of 
the soul or body. On the whole, if we except Mr. Chenevix, of 
whom we shall soon speak, Mr. Combe is by far the most respect- 
able and decent writer whom we have consulted on this subject. 
He is less arrogant and presumptuous than his compeers. He 
shows none of their overweening vanity. Instead of their reck- 
less contempt for the master-thinkers of the human race, he dis- 
plays a chastened and becoming respect for them. He has all the 
philosophy and little of the sciolism of phrenology. He is aclear 
thinker and writer. He shows facility and vigor of style, and en- 
cumbers it less frequently with phrenological barbarisms, than 
most of his co-laborers. Abating the grievous errors which be- 
long to these works as a class, it contains many entertaining and 
instructive facts, and much judicious and valuable remark. 

The volume by Mr. Levison has its contents sufficiently indica- 
ted by its title, if we only add to it five words, thus,—Mental Cul- 
ture; or, the means of developing the mental faculties by the aid 
of phrenology. Mr. Levison, we suspect, is a physician. At 
any rate, he is familiar with the anatomy of Gall and Spurzheim. 
So far as we can judge, he ranks much below Mr. Combe in men- 
tal power, discipline and culture, and especially in the range of 
~ his reading and acquirements. He has not been humbled in his 
pretensions, and chastened in his style, by communion with the 
great masters of thought and diction. Hence his pages bristle too 
much with self-conceit, dogmatism and denunciation. His com- 
position, too, though not wanting in freshness and vigor, is apt to 
be clumsy and verbose, entangling itself too much with the con- 
tortions of long sentences, and too little redeemed by their inspira- 
tion. Like Mr. Simpson, he betrays the want of that classical 
training which both assail. His book opens with a fierce onset 
upon current doctrines, and their advocates, imputing to them the 
most driveling imbecility and malicious wickedness. He insists, 
that men cling to their ancient beliefs, either from a dogged and 
willful blindness, or that, seeing the light, they conspire to exclude 
it from their fellow-men, lest they should be smitten down by its 
dazzling brightness from their places of authority, honor or emolu- 
ment. He claims, that the opposition which men show at seeing 
the phrenological improvements undermining all which they have 
ever deemed and felt to be true, is malicious persecution. He 
spices the story well with accounts of the antipathy and contradic- 
tion which every important discovery has had to encounter at its 
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first announcement ; so that we are left to infer, forthwith, that 
phrenology, with its whole retinue of contemplated changes, must 
be a valuable discovery. ‘True discoverers are sometimes driven 
to the adoption of this plaintive tone. But quacks are generally 
loudest and most vociferous in wailings of this sort. We confess, 
we begin to suspect, when we hear them. Having finished his 
exordium, Mr. Levison brings forward his table of mental faculties, 
which is substantially the same as Mr. Combe’s. His views and 
explanations are likewise nearly the same, though set forth with 
less skill and ability than by his master. ‘The subsequent sections 
apply these principles of mental philosophy to the rectification of 
prevailing ideas of intellectual and religious education. With much 
that is judicious and proper, on these things, is mixed much that is 
weak and foolish, as we shall hereafter see. 

The next volume in our list is Mr. Simpson’s. It professes to 
relate simply to popular education and criminal law. His treatise 
might more aptly be entitled, the application of phrenology to these 
subjects. He is evidently a hearty, downright phrenologist, though 
he does not avow, or directly recognize, the fact. He seems 
as shy of such words as ‘‘ organs,” * frontal,” *‘ sincipital,”’ and 
the like, as if he had constructed an index expurgatorius, contain- 
ing the whole phrenological vocabulary. ‘The artifice, however, 
is of no avail. He is too well disciplined under the phrenological 
drill, not to show his good soldiership, though he hangs out no 
colors, and flourishes no regimentals. Of course, he feels and 
writes very much as other phrenologists do. 

His first chapter portrays the condition of the laboring classes 
in Great Britain. Some of their characteristic feelings and vices 
he describes with uncommon clearness and discrimination. In his 
second chapter he treats of defects in the education of the higher 
classes. Here he does not well understand himself. In his third 
and fourth chapters, he goes through with an analysis of the men- 
tal faculties on the phrenological basis. In the succeeding chapters, 
he applies his scheme to the work of education, first in infancy, 
and then through the successive periods of growth. ‘There is 
also an appendix, containing a chapter on “ efficient protection 
from crime,” “ homicidal insanity,” and a report on the conduct 
of an infant-school at Edinburgh on the new model. His style, 
though vigorous, shows the want of that classical study which le 
opposes. His sentences are often trails of cumbrous involution, 
in direct contrast to the grace, perspicuity and polish, of the classic 
idiom. His book, however, contains much valuable information. 

Mr. Chenevix’s article, which first appeared in the Foreign 
Quarterly, is, on some accounts, the most praiseworthy document 
in the whole catalogue. It is by far the neatest and most scholar- 
like in style. Its air betokens more calmness, candor, and sell- 
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possession, than belong to its partners. He is evidently well dril- 
led in that classical routine, which, unlike most of his fraternity, 
having enjoyed, he does not despise. In short, he is a scholar and 
a gentleman. ‘The first part of his article is an interesting deline- 
ation of the growth of phrenological science, through its sueces- 
sive stages, froma its first crude conception by Gall, in “his boyhood, 
while noticing the fondness for language of his ox-eyed school- fel- 
lows, to its supposed perfect demonstrations in the hands of Spurz- 
heim. The latter half is a summary of the phrenological argu- 
ment, pro and contra, canvassing the reasons of the doctrine, and 
the benefits likely to flow from its universal reception. Although 
he wears the aspect of an unbiased judge, yet his prepossessions 
are all on one side, and he dextrously divews the whole current 
of the argument into the wake of phrenology. Nevertheless, we 
know not where else to look for a statement of their doctrines, 
arguments and pretensions, at once so ingenious, so winning, so 
compact, yet lucid and complete. None of their works is so free 
from foolish pretensions, and, on all accounts, so likely to incline a 
plain man favorably towards the scheme. 

The last book on the list is well known. ~We have brought it 
forward, not so much for the sake of describing it, as because it is 
ultimate authority with phrenologists, and contains the germs of 
all the truth and of all the error which run through the numerous 
progeny that have sprung from it. If we have occasion to refer 
to it, we shall feel assured, that we speak from the oracle. 

Of the anatomical and physiological relations of the subject, we 
have spoken out our sentiments in two preceding numbers of our 
journal. We shall not now meddle with the hobby of these men, as 
to bumps, organs, etc., since in one of the treatises under review, 
the thing is not ‘mentioned, though the faculties are, in every 
case, arrayed in the exact phrenological order ; so that on this 
point, we suppose, there may be doubt or credence salva fide. 
But these writers are not content to take the anatomy of the brain 
as their grand arena of distinction. ‘They ground their claims on 
the sweeping reform that they have in preparation for mental sci- 
ence, religious doctrines, political economy, and education, both as 
relates to its nature, extent, and comparative importance. In do- 
ing this, they are leaving their proper home for a strange land, 
to whose atmosphere they are not yet acclimated, of the nature of 
whose soil they are ignorant, and of whose extent and bearings 
they have taken no mensuration. ‘They show out all the awk- 
wardness and improprieties of strangers. Here we propose to 
join issue with them, more particularly since most of their lucu- 
brations have, and are meant to have, a religious (some perhaps 
might say an irreligious) bearing. Here they tread on sacred 
ground, which we are set as sentinels to defend. And until they 
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do better than they have thus far done, we say to them,—Procu/, 
rocul, este profani ! 

The first doctrine of these writers which requires examination 
and comment, is, that they have been the first to discover a true 
science of mind, based on immutable facts, differing from all for- 
mer philosophy, in substituting observation for conjecture, and ca- 
pable of accounting for all phenomena. Almost every page and 
line expresses or implies the import of the following passages : 


‘ Before the appearance of Drs. GALL and SPURZHEIM, mankind 
were practically acquainted with the feelings and intellectual opera- 
tions of their own minds ; and anatomists knew the appearances of the 
brain. But the science of mind was very much in the same state as 
that of the heavenly bodies prior to ‘GALILEO and NewrTon.’ 
Combe, p. 278. 


‘The theory of mind advocated in these pages, has a more solid 
claim upon your attention ; for instead of being suggested by the ima- 
gination, it originated in observation upon men, and its merits will be 
unimpaired by time or human weakness, because it 1s based on a foun- 
dation of facts.’ Levison, p. 105. 

‘The general key which effaces all contradictions from every moral 
manifestation, is phrenology.? Chenerix, p. 78. 


Indeed, Dr. Spurzheim and his followers scarcely wriie a 
syllable, except on the supposition, that former systems of philo- 
sophy were vague, shadowy, and purely hypothetical. In volume 
second, he applies his new gauge to the notions and systems of all 
preceding philosophers, and fulminates a common anathema upon 
all, because they show a want of conformity to his standard. 

Now, what is the ground of these pretensions? For the proper 
answer to this question, let us glance a moment at the state of men- 
tal science, as the phrenologists found it, and compare it with their 
notions. 

The philosophers who pursued their inquiries without the aid of 
this new guiding light, observed, or thought they observed, in man, 
his body fearfully and wonderfully made, having all the physical 
properties of matter, the conditions of organic life, the affections 
and sensibilities of animal existence, such as the five senses, and 
a susceptibility of pleasure or pain. ‘They further saw, that these 
capacities were so modified and ennobled by their co-existence 
with other faculties yet to be mentioned, as to be superior to the 
merely animal nature of brutes. All this they, in their simplicity, 
took to be matter of fact, attested by observation ; and so far as they 
deduced any conclusions from it, they imagined themselves build- 
ing on fact, instead of hypothesis. ‘They supposed it to be no 
Jess a fact of observation, that man can retain and re-produce the 
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impressions made upon his senses, so as to state them to others, 
wethout the presence of the object originally exciting them,—a 
power which brutes are not observed to possess, and which im- 
plies self-prompted action, in contrast to mere passive affection. 
in brief, it was genuine memory, a faculty peculiar to man. ‘They 
further supposed, that they noticed in man a capacity of taking up 
impressions thus retained and re-produced, and combining, com- 
paring, and classifying them, in obedience to some general laws. 
Here were generalization and language,—powers observed not to 
belong to brutes, or any mere matter. They saw, or supposed 
they saw, that while birds can make nests, and bees construct 
hives,—thus availing themselves of the law of cause and effect, by 
a blind instinct showing them the way of preserving and propa- 
gating their species,—man can take this law and make it a distinct 
object of contemplation in the abstract ; that he can view it, and 
apply it under all circumstances, whether in immediate reference 
to the preservation of his species, or not ; that, seeing the effect 
of fire on water, of the superincumbent air on a vacuum beneath, 
and of inertia to keep a moving wheel in motion, he contrives the 
steam-engine. ‘Thus also, he can view other laws in themselves, 
on their own account, as truths, and not merely as a substratum. 
He can view them in the abstract, as well as in the concrete. 
This power is not observed to inhere in matter. ‘They observed 
too, or supposed that they observed, a power of intuitive insight in- 
to certain truths, producing an immediate conviction of their uni- 
versality and necessity. For instance, mathematical axioms and 
demonstrations,—primary truths, suchas: Every effect must have 
a cause; man cannot be a responsible without being a voluntary 
agent, etc. ‘This power is not observed to belong to matter, whe- 
ther dead, organic, or animal. ‘They further supposed, that they 
noticed in man a sense of right and wrong, according to which he 
judges of his feelings, principles and actions. ‘This too was ob- 
served to belong to no other being. ‘They also noticed, that man 
felt self-reproach for disregard of this law, and self-complacence 
in obeying it ; and this, because he felt that he ought to obey it. 
They therefore assigned to man a self-controlling power, called 
the will, which originates its own states, and gives direction to the 
emotions and thoughts of the soul, and actions of the body. This 
they observed did not belong to animals, as they were not con- 
scious, that the activity of these powers lay in any portion of the 
body; as the sensations of any set of muscles did not beget 
thought; as too, other material objects were uniformly found in- 
adequate to the effects, as just described; they concluded, 
that the human mind owed its distinctive powers to something 
gifted with an energy which matter has not,—spirit. Neverthe- 
Jess, though the mind is observed to use no part of the body 
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in these higher workings, as it employs the eye, the ear, etc., 
in external perception, it was known, that there was a sym- 
pathy and mutual dependence between the two. The mind, 
when strongly excited, shows its workings in bodily sensations. 
The feelings of the soul only become known to us through some 
undefinable motions and affections of the body, in the neighbor- 
hood of the heart. A sleepy, or torpid, or diseased state of body, 
stamps the same character upon the mind. In short, they operate 
by a sympathetic ebb and flow from one to the other. It was 
therefore judged, that man had a two-fold nature, consisting of body 
and spirit; and that, while the latter was designed to be master 
of the former, the former is, in beings constituted as we are, a 
condition of the manifestations of the Jatter. The proverbial lan- 
guage of men, too, shows, that the head and brain were regarded 
as the main bodily organ, which limits the energy of the mind. 
We all understand what sort of reproach is conveyed, when a 
person is called a sap-head, or said to lack brains. Dr. Jobnson’s 
severe retort is, no doubt, in the minds of all our readers: “‘ J am 
bound to find you in reasons, but not in brains, sir!’ They be- 
lieved man to be thus fitted up with these various powers and 
susceptibilities ; they believed, too, that he had unbounded re- 
sources of happiness, in the harmony between them and their pro- 
per objects ; a due subordination of the body to the soul, and of the 
the soul to the requisitions of the great moral Jaw. ‘They believed, 
that the moral law enjoined benevolence to our fellow-men, venera- 
tion for sacred persons and things, and a conscientiousness that was 
scrupulous, and even punctilious, in the performance of duty; and, 
that all our other faculties ought to be reduced in subservience to 
these. Such, in substance, to the best of our knowledge, amid all the 
controversies waged about entities and quiddities, has been common 
ground with all respectable philosophers prior to Messrs. Gall and 
Spurzheim. Now, what are we to think of these presumptuous 
dogmatists, who pronounce al! the opinions of former philosophers 
to be founded on mere hypothesis and fancy? The simple fact 
is, that Plato, Locke, Reid, Kant, and Stewart, pryed deeper 
into mental phenomena, and saw more of the mind, than ‘ your 
philosophy ever dreamed of.” And they did so for the plain rea- 
son, that they studied mental operations as such, and reasoned upon 
them, while our new doctors have been dissecting and reasoning 
upon the brain. 

Let us see, now, what these gentlemen have done to tear away 
the established foundations of mental science, and to erect a new 
fabric on its ruins. 

In the first place, they say they have noted thirty five protube- 
rances on the head; each of which is shown, by a long series of 


observations, to indicate some tendency of mind or character, 
Vor. VII. 36 
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whose strength, other things being equal, is proportioned to the 
size of the protuberance. We have no anxiety to debate this 
point with them. If they have done so,—which may need more 
proof than they have yet furnished to establish,—let them have 
the glory of it. 

But they add, secondly, that these swells on the head are pro- 
truded by separate interior masses of brain. We confess our 
doubt here, but have no time to pursue it. Be it as they claim. 
They infer from these separate inclosures, set apart for each men- 
tal tendency, that, since the brain is the organ of mind, these se- 
veral divisions of it are so many organs; and that, since organs 
correspond to the powers acting through them, there is the same 
number of original, independent, mental faculties. ‘They utterly 
scout the idea of the mind’s unity. They insist, that it leaves the 
variety of the mental phenomena unexplained, and inexplicable. 
The following is their language upon this point: 


‘ The evidence for the plurality of the mental organs must be ad- 
mitted to be both physiological and philosophical. * * * This dis~- 
covery will one day be appreciated, as the greatest boon conferred by 
observation and science on the human race.’ Levison, p. 21. 


‘Unity of mind, its indivisibility into various faculties, feelings, and 
ew can do it [that is, explain facts,| as well as the indivisi- 


ility of the solar ray can explain the prismatic spectrum and the rain- 
bow.’ Cheneviz, p. 77. 


Now there may be some truth in all this,—we are sure there 
is much error,—if we understand their meaning. ‘They cannot 
be so stupid, as for a moment to conceive, that the old idea of the 
mind’s unity excluded diversity of operations. ‘They must know, 
that philosophers were fully aware of the immense variety of 
mental affections, dispositions and thoughts, and never once 
thought of questioning it; nay, held it forth to distinct view in all 
their reasonings. It was supposed, too, that one fundamental fa- 
culty gave rise to all these varied manifestations; that the 
mind performs three species of operations, under the relations of 
feeling, intellect, will; that these functions performed, each sepa- 
rately, a great variety of operations. ‘They considered the mind 
thus simple and incapable of decomposition, because of the unity 
of consciousness, the light by which the mind sees itself, and be- 
cause of their perception of their own personal identity. The 
mind refers all its actings to the same unchanging self, with the 
same spontaneous and unquestioning assurance with which it pro- 
nounces two and two to be four, or feels al] the motions of the 
body to belong to one and the same body. They saw that, if the 
mind was a compound of various agents, instead of being an ele- 
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mental power, which originates different kinds of activity, then 
must the feeling of oneness and continuity in mental action be bro- 
ken, and personal identity forever vanish. Each human body, 
instead of including one person, would contain a family of per- 
sons. Regarding the proof of the mind’s unity, as irrefragable as 
that of their own being, they never had the sagacity to discern its 
inconsistency with the possession of varied capacities and modes of 
operation. In our view, they recognized a larger variety of men- 
tal functions, than our phrenological friends have done. They saw 
the one vegetative power of the tree shoot forth into a thousand 
branches: the one body wielding various members ; the one mind 
giving birth to manifold creations. Nor did it strike them, that 
these branches, these members, these creations, were to be regard- 
ed in any sense as primitive and fundamental ; but, as products, 
modes, or relations of the power from which they came. We ask 
phrenologists to say, whether the above is not a fair account of 
the opinions hitherto entertained on this subject? We ask, too, 
were not these opinions right ? 

Now phrenologists insist, that they have made a mighty ad- 
vance in mental philosophy, by establishing thirty-five distinct fun- 
damental faculties. Here they must mean one of two things: 
either that former philosophers have not held to varieties of men- 
tal phenomena, as we have stated,—a flagrant calumny,—or that, 
instead of the old idea of different modes of activity in the same 
energy, they have substituted different agents. All know, that 
they mean the latter. They urge this view on two grounds. 
Ist, There are thirty-five projections on the head. As the brain 
is the organ of mind, and the only means of its action, separate 
masses of brain must be separate organs, and of course have sepa- 
rate faculties. Now, without questioning their alledged premises, 
we ask, what proof have they, that these may not indicate dif- 
ferent actings of the same faculty, as well as different faculties ? 
How, too, do they know, that different sorts of activity may not 
swell parts of the brain too far inward to be seen, or so as to pro- 
trude the inactive exterior bumps? ‘The lungs and mouth, in 
One position give out shrill tones; in another, grave ones. Are 
they different faculties in each instance? Nervous irritability, in 
one instance, is a source of pain ; in another, a cheerful prompter 
of activity. Are here different faculties? The countenance, in 
one aspect, exhibits indignation; in another, joy. Is it not one 
and the same faculty ? 

But they urge again, that the diversities of mental operation, 
and the idiosyncrasies of character, on any other supposition, are 
insolvable mysteries. 


As a specimen of their reasoning on this point, take the fol- 
lowing : 
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‘It cannot be the same faculty which makes us love ourselves and 
our neighbors, which is fond of destroying and preserving, which feels 
self-esteem or seeks other’s approbation.’ Spurzheim, vol. il. p. 238. 


Now this is either sheer dogmatism, or ignorance, or both to- 
gether. Every one knows, that such things are essential to the 
very idea of the will; an idea, by the way, of which phrenolo- 
gists seem to have lost sight, in its just import, as we shall yet see 
more fully. ‘They are not content to refer the moral feelings and 
affections to one power. The same agent that is conscientious, 
cannot, it seems, be reverent or kind; so we have conscientious- 
ness, veneration, and benevolence. Well, it turns out, that one 
reveres blocks, another the living God, another persons in autho- 
rity, and another nothing. How are we to solve this? Oh! we 
are told, these are different states of the activity of the same fa- 
culty! If then they are forced to this principle at last, why not 
allow it at first, and take the philosophical ground of assuming no 
more causes than are sufficient to explainthe phenomena. It is 
not enough, that we have one eye to see, and a soul to delight in 
colors, and their thousand-fold shadings and combinations. We 
must have an organ of color. But why does one like black, and 
another blue, and another both combined ? 

“ De gustibus non est disputandum.” We see no reason for 
thirty-five original faculties, which does not weigh equally well for 
three hundred and fifty, or three thousand five hundred. 

Having disposed of this discovery, we proceed to another built 
upon. it, and which is a much more direct innovation upon mental 
science. It seems, according to Dr. Spurzheim, that the old phi- 
losophers have not only “ taken effects for causes, and confounded 
modes of action, in quantity and quality, with fundamental facul- 
ties; they have also overlooked one of the most important con- 
ditions to the exhibition of affection and intellectual powers, viz., 
the organization of the brain.” Spurzheim, vol. ii. p. 24. 

That the import of this may be more manifest, we quote the 
following from Levison : 


‘ Experience affirms, that the cerebral organs were subject to the 
same conditions, as the external senses and the muscular system.’ 
p- 19. 


Thus we are incessantly treated with earnest discourse about 
the dependence of the mind on the laws of the brain, and its ca- 
pacities being graduated and limited by the energy of its “ cere- 
bral instruments.” For those not versed in the jargon of this 
new nomenclature, we will just say, that bumps are meant by 
this terse and idiomatic phrase. Now it is true, that weariness of 
body gives weariness of mind; that long-protracted exercise of 
the mind begets a want of rest; and that the refusal of this re- 
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laxation to it, hasthe effect upon the mind which the body would 
experience from like treatment. It is likewise true, that without 
exercise and culture, the mind, like the body, will remain torpid 
and feeble ; that healthy digestion and muscular elasticity, are ne- 
cessary toa due degree of mental spring and buoyancy. All 
these are facts, and facts too, well understood. ‘The schools and 
colleges of every civilized country would seem to show, that men 
have been aware, that mental growth depends on exercise. We 
ask, too, whether the intermissions for relaxation, and the gradua- 
tion of tasks imposed, do not also show them to have known, that 
the mind could not be overtasked, and that it needs a healthful 
body. If there is any doubt here, we refer our readers to the opin- 
ions quoted in Mr. Weld’s Manual Labor Report, from almost 
every prominent instructor of youth in the country. It has been 
common, “‘ time whereof the memory of man runneth not the con- 
trary,” for instructors to have in view the mysterious influence 
of the body on the mind, as the condition of its development. 

But the phrenologists not only claim all this to be true,— 
though they incline to talk, as if they were the first to bring it to 
light,—but they profess to have made discoveries. From the 
whole, then, we gather, that their idea is this: The mind is not 
only conditioned in its actings, by the organ through which it 
works, but it is, in its essential nature, subject to the Jaws of 
that organ. Not only is the breath which passes into the clarion 
dependent on the configuration of the clarion, for the sort of mu- 
sic which it discourses ; but respiration itself is of the same na- 
ture, and under the same laws, as the medium which articulates it 
into melody. [In short, mind is under much the same law as or- 
ganic matter, of which substance the brain is composed. Thus, 
man feels, wills, and even knows, in any particular way, impelled 
by a blind instinct so to feel, will, and know. He is a conipound 
of instincts, like irrational and irresponsible animals, instead of 
being endued with any responsible power of intelligence and self- 
control. But let them speak for themselves. 


‘Man is not less a bundle of instincts, than were the fasces which 
were carried before the Roman consuls, a bundle of twigs.’ Chene- 
vir, p. 74. 


‘ Will is no more a fundamental power, than the instinct of animals : 
it is only the effect of every primitive faculty of the mind, and synony- 
mous with desire ; each faculty being active, produces an inclination, 
a desire, a kind of will.? Spurzheim, vol. ii. p- 41. 


Thus, so far as we can see, Mr. Chenevix and his coadjutors, 
although they set forth a nominal distinction between the animal 
faculties on the one hand, and the moral and intellectual on the 
other, point us to no real ground of difference. They say, in- 
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deed, with a sort of rhetorical vagueness, that the moral are higher 
and nobler than the animal. “ What distinguishes man, Is the 
number, the extent, the elevation of his faculties,” says Mr. 
Chenevix. But, should this superiority be denied, it does not 
appear that, as metaphysicians, they could make any genuine dif- 
ference in the essential qualities of each. Does not the horse 
thus differ from the orang-outang? ‘They seem to forget, that 
man, in order to have a moral, must also have a spiritual nature ; 
that, since matter is merely passive, and only acts as it is acted 
upon, it cannot be responsible for those acts, that is, it cannot be 
moral ; that it isa quality of spirit to act self-prompted, without any 
extraneous compulsion ; ; that man, in virtue of his being spirit, as 
well as body, is master of his own actions, and therefore responsi- 
ble for them. Failing to see or make account of this ground- 
truth in metaphysics, they build all their conclusions on false foun- 
dations, and with a grievous want of proportion and symmetry. 
They practically consider man’s s moral, not less than his corporeal 
being, as consisting of a set of phy sical instinc ts, which work well 
or il, according as the exciting external causes brought to bear 
upon them are such as, by the law of cause and effect, will infal- 
libly procure the intended result. 

The last principle on mental science which they put forth, be- 
longs to the same family. Since the different modes of mental 
operation are products of different agents, the improvement and 
culture of any one of them does not improve its coadjutors. ‘Thus 
the various functions of the mind seem not so much different 
bianches of the same trunk, as separate plants in a common nur- 
sery ; notso much different members of the same body, as a com- 
munity of bedies or persons. Hence, though culture and develop- 
ment be given to one, the others are not affected. To awaken 
veneration, for instance, would have no more to do with rousing 
conscientiousness, than teaching one child ina nursery will ex- 
pand the minds of its companions. Either Mr. Simpson means 
this, in the extract below, or the “ practical disbelief,” of which he 
speaks, is a gratuitous calumny. 


‘It is another vital truth, forming a corollary to the last, that the ex- 
ercise of one faculty will only improve that fac ulty, and is not adapted 
to improve any other. Nothing has more retarded education, than ig- 
norance, or disregard of this great principle. It would be as reasona- 
ble to attempt to sl jarpen the hearing, by exercising the eyes, or the 
touch by the smell, as to improve ‘Sellection by simple observation, 
or either, by learning languages.’ Simpson, p. 87. 


Just as if exercising the arms did not diffuse vigor and elasticity 
through the whole frame. Does not any sort of mental applica- 
tion impart strength to the mind? No one can pretend otherwise. 
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It is true, that some sorts of labor draw forth the mind in certain 
directions, and will throw its whole strength into those channels. 
So the continual exercise of the hands transfers the main strength 
of the body to the hands. Does it destroy bodily vigor? No 
doubt a sufficient variety of exercise should be given to ‘the mind, 
to develop it equally im all directions. Will Mr. Simpson have 
the presumption to pretend, that he, or Combe, or Spurzheim, 
were the first to know, to make known, and to act upon, this idea ? 
Some exercises are peculiarly suited to draw forth the varied func- 
tions of the mind in proper harmony and proportion. Among 
these, is the study of the ancient languages, which the phrenolo- 
gists laugh to scorn, in despite of the wisdom and experience 
of ages. 

According to Mr. Chenevix, indorsed by Dr. Spurzheim, 
a phrenologists entirely reject the hum-drum faculties of percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, which mental philosophers have been 
so long discussing.” ‘The powers of association, judgment, taste, 
etc., which were formerly matters of interest to philosophers, are 
put under the same ban. How do they explainthem? They 
call them modes of the activity of the thirty-five fundamental 
faculties. Amativeness, veneration, combativeness, etc., Jove, 
judge, perceive, and the like. What did old philosophers think 
on this point? ‘They supposed the mind did all these things,—that 
they were modes of the activity of one mind, instead of thirty -five 
fundamental faculties. Need we ask, which is the more philo- 
sophical of the two? 

The phrenological achievements in the philosophy of mind, then, 
may be reduced to three heads. Ist. They have done much to 
elucidate the reciprocal influence of the mind and body,—a subject 
which was before but vaguely understood, and more closely related 
to medical than mental science. 2dly. ‘They have needlessly mul- 
tplied our primitive faculties. 3dly. ‘They have advanced many 
truisms, as old as the flood, with the air of new discoveries. This 
Jast remark characterizes their pretensions in every department. 
They make the most obvious and unquestioned truths minister to 
their vanity, and set them forth as their own exclusive posses- 
sion. ‘They argue for them most lustily, as if some one disputed 
or was ignorant of them. ‘They thus keep up a shadow-fight, 
never once suspecting but that ‘they are doing valorous battle. 
We find no fault with them, for urging old and admitted truths: 
this every good man will do, all his life long, and will make all new 
discoveries subservient to the work. ‘Their treating them as new- 
ly discovered treasures, is the object of our censures. All this 
applies with special force to their manner of talking about exer- 
cise, as requisite to mental development; their harmony of the 
natural and moral laws; their idea, that the observation of one 
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jaw does not save from the penalties of violating another. For 
example: ‘That a man who obeys the moral law, will drown in the 
water. ‘Tle necessity of giving the supremacy to moral and re- 
ligious sentiments, in order to man’s highest good. Will they put 
their finver on the divine or moralist, who has not in substance, as 
occasion permitted, urged home all these things ? 

The second great point on which the phrenologists pique them- 
selves, is, large improvements in education,—intellectual, ioral, 
and religious. 

This comprehends instruction both for the head aud heart,— 
knowledge and duty. How much then are we indebted to them 
on each score? Ist. What improvements in the training of the 
intellect, and the communication of knowledge, have they given 
us? Here they found their claim to merit on two grounds: the 
nature of the studies to be pursued, and the method of enforcing 
order and diligence. This last point we shall reserve to be dis- 
cussed under the head of moral education, confining our present 
remarks only to the former,—the nature of the studies to be pur- 
sued. They mean to erase from the catalogue of studies the 
dead languages, and indeed, if we understand them, all language, 
as such. Language is to be Jearned, when the things represented 
by it are studied and understood. We will quote their plea in be- 
half of this innovation. 


‘Whilst it must be admitted that a knowledge of our vernacular 
tongue is of the highest importance, yet we deem it possible to acquire 
it without the usual drudgery of poring over a grammar. Let a child 
know the names of all things it sees, and how we express their quali- 
ties and modes of existence, and this plan, combined with a free inter- 
course with intelligent adults, will practically point out the natural mode 
of arranging words to give the order of our ideas.? Levison, p. 82. 


‘When the perceptive faculties command an extensive range of ob- 
jects, the individual may be said to be constantly gaining fresh and 
valuable information ; and such is the intrinsic worth of his acquisitions, 
that they do not interfere with his previous knowledge, but, on the con- 
trary, rather enhance it. It must therefore appear, that a positive in- 
jury is done to by far the greater number of persons who, according to 
a narrow-minded system which is unfortunately too prevé alent, are com- 
pelled to devote themselves to the study of languages ; : particularly if 
we reflect on the grievous sacrifice of time required to obtain a respec- 
table acquaintance with the classics. ‘The mind becomes in some 
measure cramped, and many of the most useful faculties remain in a 
state of comparative inactivity ; whilst verbal memory, like an especial 
favorite, engrosses all attention to itself.’ p. 209. 


‘ As languages, Greek and Latin, exercise but one faculty,—verbal 
memory ; their advocates who argue that they communicate a store of 
ideas, forget that these are as distinct from the languages themselves, 
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<*as is the swimmer from the flood,”’ and that there are better, because 
more natural modes of obtaining them. modes much more entitled to 
the name of intellectual discipline.’ Simpson, p. 51. 


The meaning of all this, we apprehend, is: The phrenologists 
think, that man has several faculties of TE ; one for per- 
ceiving events, another for perceiving places, etc. ; and among the 
rest, one for perceiving language as distinct from the objects 
thus designated. Large and projecting eyes constitute this organ. 
They further believe, that the cultivation of one faculty has no 
tendency to improve any other. ‘¢ Putting this and this together,” 
the conclusion is, that the study of language relates to signs mere- 
. ly, and gives no real knowledge. They propose, therefore, to 
surround the pupil with a world of objects, just such as neither 
he nor the New-Hollander can avoid being encompassed with. 
They would set him to examining the fibers of every piece of 
wood or flesh which he meets with, and direct him to mark its di- 
mensions, uses, and various qualities. In short, through the whole 
routine of the sciences, they would first put into his hands the 
objects to which they relate, and lead him to observe their quali- 
ties. ‘To learn them from books, is eminently absurd. Memory 
is but the continued exercise of other faculties. If then the fa- 
culties themselves have not been exercised, nothing but the pre- 
sence of their appropriate objects can rouse them. ‘The study of 
books will merely give play to the faculty of words. It will con- 
fer no real knowledge. 

We were on the point of saying, that all this looks quite plausi- 
ble ; but we will not so much expose ourselves, as even to surmise, 
that persons in the habit of being caught with plausible things, 
will be led astray by it. If this ‘scheme be true, our graduates, 
who have been shut up to books in their studies, and away from 
things, should take lessons a while of the plowman, who has 
meantime been surrounded by real objects. 

But the error of these men grows out of a misconception of the 
true purpose of education. It is no less than the egregious blun- 
der of supposing, that the accumulation of facts is the great work 
of mental discipline. Now the eye of an European, and the eye 
of the Hottentot,—of man and beast, opens upon essentially the 
same great facts. How then do they differ? In proportion as 
they are more intelligent, they see these facts more in their rela- 
tions, causes and laws. ‘Two men ina stage,—say the driver, and 
a philosopher who had never had any thing to do with a horse, 
may fall to talking about the horse. ‘The driver has had experi- 
ence of all the facts relating to him ; the philosopher, of scarcely 
a circumstance. Will any person present have a doubt which is 


the educated man? No. Why not? Because every word spo- 
Vor. VII. 37 
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ken by the philosopher shows, that he is in the habit of viewing 
things in their laws, connections, and dependencies. Another 
reason may be, that he is noticed so to frame his language, as to 
express all that he means, andno more. The driver, on the other 
hand, narrates things at hap-hazard ; and his language is apt to err, 
either by excess, defect, or obscurity. 

Now, most men are greatly a prey to fleeting facts, which at any 
given moment make an impression upon them. Savages almost, 
and brutes absolutely, are, in this sense, slaves to them. It is the 
grand prerogative of the human mind, to gain the mastery over 
them, and act in view of their relations to things past, present, 
and tocome. And the mind is great and perfect, in proportion 
as it has this power. 

The question has been asked, why the speeches of Burke’s 
friends, though not deficient in talent, experience, or historical 
knowledge, were short-lived, while his were immortal? Says a 
writer, “the satisfactory solution is, that Edmund Burke posses- 
sed and had sedulously sharpened that eye which sees all things, 
actions, and events, in relation to the /aws that determine their ex- 
istence and circumscribe their possibility.” This is mind, in dis- 
tinction from mere notices of things as existent. Now, education 
is the drawing out of the mind. It is the effort to awaken in it a 
power higher than that of being a mere passive receptacle or store- 
house of facts,—a power of controlling, and assigning them to 
their proper places. We wish therefore to exercise it upon things 
in the abstract, and which demand powers purely mental ; which 
require it to observe things in their connections and dependencies ; 
which, in short, compel it to look at the “ /aws that cireumscribe 
their possibility.” Now, all this is done in the study of language. 
The determination on sure grounds, whether a phrase will pre- 
cisely express a given idea, involves the whole. But, more par- 
ticularly does translating from other languages involve it. The 
deliberation required to determine whether a hard passage should 
have one rendering or another, puts the learner to the stretch in 
judging what is possible or not possible, in view of all the laws 

earing upon it, and the connection it has with other sentences. 

Besides, in the common mode of recitation, students, in render- 
ing, are obliged to take up a train of thought, and state it fully, 
correctly, and in proper order, to another person. This isa mark 
of education. The great business of education is two-fold,—to 
excite the power of thinking, and the power of unfolding and 
clearly setting forth thought to others. The study of the lan- 
guages helps to do both. The ordinary routine of mathematical 
study does the same work in a different way. Indeed, Mr. Simp- 
son himself testifies to the comparative superiority of the study of 
the languages for this purpose. He says, (p. 115,) that ‘ classi- 
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cal difficulties far beyond the simple exposition of natural truths, 
are mastered by boys of ten or twelve years of age.” 

But, it may be asked, if languages must be studied, why take 
the dead instead of the living? We answer: because they have 
been models to all nations, of beauty, precision, perspicuity and 
completeness. Because the most perfect ideals of oratory, poetry 
and philosophy, lie enshrined in them; and such giants in mind 
inspire veneration and humility, and excite to the noblest efforts, 
by presenting a stature of intellect, suited to fill with wonder, 
while it invites imitation. Because a large part of what has been 
written on philosophy, morals and religion, was originally written 
in those languages. Because, finally, they are ingrafted on the 
majestic trunk of our own language, and must be mastered, before 
there can be any sure and thorough knowledge of our mother 
tongue. 

We will close this argument for the classics, by a single ques- 
tion: Do the projessors in our law, medical and theological 
schools, find young men the greatest proficients, who have come 
fresh from the study of things i in the field, shop, or even lyceum ; 
or those who have spent some years in drudging through the 
so called fruitless college course ? 

We come, 2dly, to phrenoiogical improvements in moral and 
religious education. ‘This is the department of duties, comprising 
both precept and practice. It is the noblest region of discovery, 
for it is the science of life, and aims to find out for man the true 
pole-star of his being. ‘The science which presides over duties, 
ought also to hold a supremacy y over all other sciences. It is the 
crown and consummation of them all. They are worthless, ex- 
cept as in some point of view they minister to it, and go to make 
up the material of the arch, of which it is the key-stone and 
complement. 

As this subject transcends all others in importance, so the phre- 
nologists vaunt themselves most on their elucidations of it. It is 
here, that they put forth the most boastful pretensions, and assume 
the most magisterial airs. Here they become most vociferous 
about the ignorance of other men and other days, and rejoice with 
most exquisite and ecstatic joy, in the light emitted from the 
cloudy oracles of their science. Let them speak : : 


‘It is universally admitted that the feelings and sentiments require 
cultivation, yet ever since the dawning of civilization they have been 
too much neglected, evidently because there existed no principle adapt- 
ed to promote positive improvement, and because it was not known 
that those faculties were located in the brain.” Levison, p. 102. 

‘ Hitherto all has been left to empirical plans, and hence the instan- 
cesof failure must be attributed to a want of some certain principle or 
theory. Granting, for the sake of argument, that our physiological 
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views are not altogether so generally available as we assert them to be, 
still the metaphysics of phrenology open clearer views of the plans 
best adapted for moral culture than any other: for that science ‘* de- 
scribes the nature of each fundamental power and its relative value ; 
and develops the order of the mental processes, and the periods at 
which the different faculties are manifested.””’ pp. 187, 188. 

‘We shall instruct rulers how to govern, and subjects how to submit, 
and strike the just balance—as various as the races and the regions of 
the earth—between the sovereign and the people; and the first time 
that we inspire oppressed reason to demand her rights, and to demand 
no more—that we teach men how much liberty they can bear, how 


much privation they must yet endure, we shall have our full reward.’ 
Chenevix, pp. 61, 62. 


It appears, then, that phrenology has opened a new world of 
light upon morals, religion and legislation. Governors, guardians 
and preachers, have a new work to perform. ‘They must take 
lessons of these new-lights, before they themselves shall be com- 
petent to guide those under them. In order to appreciate such 
reforms aright, we are curious enough to look a little into their 
origin and genealogy. ‘They will be found to be a scion from 
their innovations in the science of mind. ‘They are determined 
to be consistent, and to push their theories into practice ; 
and as their premises are false, so their inference will turn out 
to be a homogeneous addition to the same system of error. 
It will be remembered, that the great error which they have in- 

troduced into mental science, is, the leveling of the mind’s high 
_ powers essentially to the grade of instincts. ‘Those moral quali- 
ties, the absence of which in any man is guilt, to possess which is 
a duty, are states or self-begotten determinations of the will. This 
will is the source of its own acts. Were the case otherwise ; 
were it a mere passive instrument, in the hands of some other being, 
instead of holding its own reins; then the ideas of guilt, merit 
and accountability, would be effaced from our minds. Nor do we 
see why the conscience of each person would not bear him out 
in making God the author of his sins,—a feeling which it now 
judges to be rank impiety. It tells each person in whose bosom it 
resides, “ Thou art the man,” and for the plain reason, that he is 
so. ‘This faculty, which enters into the very conception of a moral 
being, the phrenologists substantially discard. Indeed, they deny 
its possibility. Dr. Spurzheim says, “it cannot be the same fa- 
culty that make us love ourselves and our neighbors.” It is plain, 
then, that these men are ignorant of the elementary notion of will. 
They give us, in place of it, a set of propensities, bound up in 
different masses of the brain, and subject to its laws. Thus we 
have a propensity to reverence: if the mass of brain in which it 
resides be smal! or feeble, the victim possessing it is doomed to 
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lack the power of respecting what he ought to respect, honoring 
whom he should honor, and adoring whom he should adore. On 
the other hand, if this piece of brain be excessive in size or acti- 
vity, there is no getting rid of a leaning toward the superstitious. 
In short, with Mr. Chenevix, man isa ‘ bundle of instincts.” Men 
act according to organization, by necessity, as brutes do. 

Hence their idea is, that all bad dispositions and criminal acts are 
referable rather to disease than guilt. All wrong character is a brain- 
disorder, as much as fever is a disease of the body, and it would 
be alike absurd, to think of willing either out of the way. Such 
ideas as sin, wickedness, punishment, have utterly crept out of 
their nomenclature, except the latter, against which they loudly 
and incessantly protest. Punishment, they say, cannot destroy a 
faculty. It irritates and inflames the more the propensity which 
it was meant to check. We might as well undertake to whip a 
sore, or beat the typhus-fever out of the body, or steady a wild 
and runaway horse with spurs. ‘The only effect will be, to chafe 
the disorder into greater malignity. ‘The true course, therefore, is, 
to treat a transgressor as a patient or a lunatic in the hands of a 
physician, rather than as a culprit deserving punishment. Capital 
punishments should be forthwith abolished ; prisons should be 
hospitals ; the rod of the parent and instructor should give place 
to the lancet or the pill-box ; or the over-strained organs should 
be laid to rest, and suffered to languish in inaction, while their neigh- 
bors should be fed and drilled till they resume their proportionate 
sway. Punishment for crime, and reward for well-doing, are ut- 
terly foreign to theirsystem. Both appeal to animal feelings, such 
as cautiousness and self-esteem, while the former awakens comba- 
tiveness. ‘They therefore defeat their own end, which is, to set the 
moral feelings on the throne. As man’s actions are at the bidding 
of ‘cerebral instruments,” there is little wickedness in doing 
wrong, and no merit in doing right ; at least, if we understand the 
following passages : 


‘ Punishments. Instead of the salutary plans for moral culture re- 
commended in the preceding pages, various punishments are substituted ; 
and by a strange infatuation, these chastisements differ in each case, 
but are all of them so modified as if they were intended to oppose (for 
the mere sake of opposition) any peculiar animal propensity in a child ; 
and therefore they frustrate the genuine object of all punishment, by 
tending to render that a permanent defect which might have been only 
a temporary aberration: for, since each improper manifestation of con- 
duct, whether it be gluttony, or anger, or lying, or any other, depends 
on a naturally strong propensity acting as an irresistible instinct, it is 
obvious, that by inflicting a punishment which causes pain, and thereby 
arouses the feeling to greater activity, whilst no higher motive is ad- 
dressed, we render the correction not a means of amendment, but a 
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source of greater and more inveterate delinquency.’ Levison, pp. 148, 
149. 

‘ When, by an enlightened age, penitentiaries shall be held to be 
hospitals for moral patients, and not engines to protect society, by hold- 
ing out the spectacle of the sufferings “of perfectly free agents, either 
paying back that loss which their actions have oceasioned, or deterring 
others from crimes, by their example, the duration of the convict’s de- 
tention will depend, not upon the mere act which brought him there, 
but upon the continuance of his disease.? Simpson, p. 194. 


Mr Levison’s whole book, indeed, is a detail of a scheme of 
moral culture carried on in the light of this idea. Mr. Simpson’s 
improvements in criminal legislation are based entirely upon it. 
His plan of “ efficient protection from crime,” is, to lay hold 
of the offender, on the first out-breaking of his morbid appetite, 
and keep him until the remedial process of waking up better in- 
stincts is completed. Murder comes from “ homicidal insanity,” 
or ‘ diseased destructiveness.” ‘To kill or torment the murderer, 
will not annihilate this propensity in others. ‘The only remedy is, 
io stifle the disease, by exciting the other propensities into predo- 
minance. 

Of course, this aspect of the subject would naturally lead both 
Mr. Levison and Mr. Simpson to descant largely on the impor- 
tance of mildness and benevolence in magistrates and guardians, 
and the absence of any thing like passionateness or rage. Pity is 
a temper more fit than indignation toward the victims of misfor- 
tune. Now itis very true, that rage and revenge are fiendish, and 
will neutralize the power of all corrections applied under their in- 
citement. It is also true, that they too often paralize the force of 
all rebukes and punishments, and as such, deserve reprehension. 
This has always been maintained by religious teachers. Doubt- 
less, too, the phrenologists have said much that ought to be said 
against them. But we hold, also, that sin and crime are of such 
a nature, that genuine love and kindness prompt every virtuous 
mind to display toward them decided displeasure and indignation. 
Did such minds cease to frown upon them with rebuke and punish- 
ment, the tie that binds tovether the moral universe would in- 
stantly break asunder; for it is God’s ordinance from everlasting 
to everlasting, that sin and punishment shall gotogether. He has 
promulgated his holy law, and instituted his kingdom of righteous- 
ness, and appointed his Son to die therefor, and afterward to reign 
therein, that he might subdue all creation under his feet, and make 
every knee bend in allegiance to himself. He has given us 
faculties and revelations of himself, such as correspond, and make 
us know that they correspond, with the allotment of misery to the 
wicked and blessedness to the holy. Such they are, that we can- 
not but feel, that if sin prospers, and righteousness is afflicted, 
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things, guoad hoc, are in disorder and confusion ; and we look for- 
ward to another and a better state, when God will educe order out 
of confusion, and proportion the w eal or wo of all to their deserts. 
All exhibitions that he has made of himself or his government ; 
all his ordinances for the well-being of man, show, that just so far 
as he loves men, he hates sin as their direst enemy, and will crush 
it by punishing its authors. He has caused them, too, to feel, that 
they are indeed its authors, and are guilty for being so ; and that 
any governor who does not make its perpetrators suffer, is not trust- 
worthy. Thus we read, that sin is that abominable thing which 
his soul hateth. This is his inmost feeling. ‘ Indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil ; but glory, honor and peace, to every man that worketh good,” 
is the ordinance of his government. Earthly governors are sent 
by him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them 
that do well. ‘To the parent he saith, ‘“ He that spareth the rod, 
hateth his son.” How unequivocally, then, has God ordained the 
expulsion of sin by punishment, or by explicit rebukes, in all those 
spheres of guardianship which he has appointed for the redermp- 
tion of a fallen world! Doubtless his servants should be forbear- 
ing in the use of punishment, (as what gift of God should they 
abuse?) remembering, that he pardons on penitence, and that they 
ought to follow his example to the best of their power. But what 
do pardon and the requisition of repentance indicate, but an utter 
abhorrence of sin, and its desert of punishment? It will require 
greater sagacity than phrenologists display, to annul this constitu- 
tion of things, and dissever sin from punishment, by the invention 
of a better scheme. 

The same reason which leads them to banish all idea of punish- 
ment from their moral code, also induces them to expunge from 
their thoughts and homilies on moral and religious discipline, all 
such terms as sin, remorse, wickedness, depravity and repentance, 
regeneration, s sanctification, salvation by the blood of Christ, and 
the indwelling power of his Spirit. ‘These ideas are too evanes- 
cent and mystical to be entertained by any but bigots and fanatics. 
Old-fashioned people, perhaps, may be excused for not having 
emancipated themselves from such loose and dreamy notions; 
but no rational and ingenuous mind, that has witnessed the late 
dissections of the brain, can be tolerated at all in adhering to 
them. Every thing must be dwarfed and flattened to the phreno- 
gical standard, “ On thy belly shalt thou go.” Moral maladies 
arise from disproportioned bumps. ‘These must be altered, if we 
would accomplish any thing ; and we must proceed to shape and 
develop them, as we would any other animal functions. Do we 
wish to make a weak man stout and vigorous? Put him to efforts 
that task his strength to the utmost. ‘Think not of lashing vigor 
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into him. Do we wish to make a bad man good? Environ him 
with whatever things are pure, lovely, and of good report, and the 
result will as infallibly be secured, as that a sheep will fatten in 
luxuriant pastures. Their reduction of our faculties to instincts, puts 
the moral nature under the law of physical cause and effect. They 
forget, that the acts of man’s will are self-originated, and that, 
without its own permission, it is under no foreign power ; that it 
depends on its predominant state, whether good influences work 
well or ill upon it; that in all men, this predominant state is wick- 
edness, until they are regenerated by the Holy Ghost ; that the 
only means which God has deemed adequate to awaken the will 
from its superior love of sin, to a search after holiness, is, the de- 
nunciation of wrath to come, that the sinner may be incited to flee 
therefrom. 

Our phrenological illuminati, however, have no idea of all this. 
They regard it as an invention of priestcraft, and at war with ‘rea- 
son. Let any one read Dr. Spurzheim on “the religious consti- 
tution of man,” in his second volume, and he can be at no loss to 
discover his meaning. It is easy to see, that it must be a feast of 
fat things to our modern Unitarians. Thus, on the depravity of man 
he says: 


‘] am, nevertheless, astonished to observe so much goodness in the 
world. Its abundance evidently proves, that man is naturally good.’ 
vol. np. 152. 


On the nature of revelation, he thus speaks : 


‘The interpretations of christianity are numerous. Those which 
seemed adapted and necessary to former generations, will no longer at- 
tract enlightened minds.’ p. 99. 


Dr. Spurzheim’s readers cannot fail to see who and what are 
meant in the passages below. In his jeers at the “ priesthood,” 
he makes no discrimination between the faithful ministers of God, 
and a corrupt hierarchy, aspiring to lord it over God’s heritage. 
He has fallen into the vulgar strain of infidel rant. ‘The recipe 
for this kind of foul calumny i is simple. Drop an inuendo against 
priests or religion in general, then manage to associate it with the 
iniquities of some heathen superstition, or some notoriously apos- 
tate and disowned branch of the christian church. For example, 
charge upon them deceit, intrigue, or obstinate resistance to light 
and knowledge. Do it in such a way, that every one shall have 
in mind the Romish priesthood or the Hiadeo Bramins ; ; who have, 
a thousand times over, on the very point in question, had the 
distinct and explicit reprobation of the very ministers who are aim- 
ed at. The following extracts savor of this temper: 
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‘It is to be regretted that religious people are averse to reason. It 
may be so, since many points of their doctrine do not stand the scrutiny 
of reason. I think with an able writer, that * religion has been wrong- 
ed by nothing more than by being separated from intellect, and by being 
removed from the province of reason.” ’ Spurzheim, p. 89. 


‘It seems hostile to priesthood to conceive the Supreme Being as 
reasonable.’ p. 90. 

‘It is cbvious, therefore, w hy pretended ministers of God have always 
been, and are still ‘atetoited in presenting ignorance as a virtue, and 
in preventing thinking people from communicating their opinions freely. 
As their religious interpretations do not always agree with the innate 
laws of intellect, it is rather convenient to interdict the exercise of 
reason, and unfortunately, hypocrites succeed too easily.” p. 9. 


The “ bundle of instincts,” of which the human mind is com- 
posed, it seems, destroys the certainty and uniformity of reve- 
lation. 


‘Those who believe in natural religion, as well as those who rely on 
revelation, will modify their religious conceptions according to their in- 
nate dispositions or gifts, and he who possesses the human feelings and 
the reflective faculties in a high degree, will reject any revealed law or 
interpretation that contradicts human sentiments and reason. Spurz- 
heim, p. 91. 

‘The diversities of doctrine in religion also obviously owe their 
grigin to ignorance of the primitive faculties and their relations. The 
faculties differ i in relative strength in different individuals, and each per- 
son is most alive to objects and views connected with the powers pre- 
dominant in himself. Hence, in reading the scriptures, one is con- 
vinced that they establish Calvinism ; another, possessing a different 
combination of faculties, discovers in them Lutheranism; and a third is 
satisfied that Socinianism is the only true interpretation.’ Combe, 
p. 282. 


We ask, Is God’s truth one and immutable? Are his creatures 
bound to obey it? If so, are they not, one and all, capable of 
learning what it is? If it passes into these chameleon- like hues 
before different minds, are their “innate dispositions and gifts,” 
that is, their Maker, in fault; or are they themselves to blame for 
their having these dispositions ? 

The phrenologists carry this animalizing view so far, that no 
small proportion of their homilies on moral culture resemble pre- 
scriptions for raising sheep or horses. Whole chapters have been 
printed on the “laws of hereditary descent.” ‘They urge most 
strenuously the necessity of crossing breeds, and being well housed 
and fed. ‘This is all well enough in its place. But when we, 
who are blessed with the gospel, are called on to adopt a scheme 
of ‘moral culture,” in which much is said about such things, and 
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little about the bible, we feel it to be but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. 

These gentlemen profess to have demonstrated, and make it a 
merit for having been the first to demonstrate, the fact, that the 
constitution of things favors virtue and works against vice. ‘Thus 
says Mr. Simpson: 


‘The same gifted writer has shown, that while each natural law acts 
separately, there is a beautiful combination in their action, having for 
its object the cultivation of the moral and intellectual powers of man, 
and the establishment of their supremacy over the animal propensities : 
in other words, THAT THE WORLD IS ACTUALLY ARRANGED ON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF FAVORING VIRTUE AND PUNISHING VICE, AND 
THAT IT IS THROUGHOUT ITS CONSTITUTION, FRAMED IN ADMIRA- 
BLE ADAPTATION TO THE FACULTIES OF MAN AS A MORAL, IN- 
TELLIGENT, AND RELIGIOUS BEING. ‘This sublime truth had not 
escaped previous observation. Bishop Butler felt it as an impression 
on his virtuous mind, but failed to establish its universality on demon- 
strable evidence.’ pp. 82, 83. 


We gather from all our reading of these authors, that the im- 
port of this language is somewhat thus: that they have proved, 
and have been the first to prove, that violations of the moral 
law bring injury, just as unwise investments in business would 


issue in loss, or the want of food beget starvation. We conclude, 
too, that they reyard the sense of pain felt in view of this conduct, as 
not differing from that which springs from the violation of any other 
Jaw, natural or organic. At any rate, remorse, self-reproach, 
and fear of deserved punishment for sin, these men know, have 
hitherto accompanied all violations of the moral law; and that it 
has been the steady and unwearied effort of faithful ministers of 
the gospel, to awaken such feelings into activity, and proclaim the 
only true remedy, on the well-known principle, that they that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. ‘The phrenolo- 
gists suppose, that their scientific disclosures of the effects of obe- 
dience or disobedience to the moral laws, will move men, in the 
only effectual way, to seek conformity thereto. These disclosures 
bear principally on the present life, and the perceived effects of 
morality on present happiness. We care not to question the merit 
of these men, in having done something in their department to 
render this matter more certain than it was before. (‘To say, that 
the general fact, however, has not been understood, involves gross 
ignorance or misrepresentation.) But, though this mode of stating 
the subject has its weight with men, and has been so regarded by 
divines, it has not sufficient weight, and cannot be our main re- 
liance for restoring men to rectitude. They must be taught, that 
they are dead in trespasses and sins, and that there is no other 
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name given under heaven, whereby they can be saved, than Christ. 
Does any man doubt, that, if our divines should stop preaching to 
men as guilty and fallen beings, the need of Christ and him cruci- 
fied, of faith, repentance and sanctification ; and should give them- 
selves up to lecturing on the “animal, organic, intellectual and 
moral laws ;” on the various sciences, and their correspondence 
with the supremacy of the moral law; religion and morality would 
soon become extinct. If, instead of teaching parents to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, they 
should tell them to watch the bumps on their heads, to set aside 
punishment and all signs of displeasure, in case of misconduct, and 
to instruct them in the mysteries of phrenology ; would they not 
grow up wild and unsubdued ? 

We have dwelt at some length on this subject, because of its im- 
portance. Much has been said and written in these times on 
moral education, as having been hitherto a void, and now about to 
be filled. If by this be meant, that the solemn sanctions of eter- 
nity, and the momentous truths of the gospel, which were once 
urged in the domestic circle, are no longer to trouble the domestic 
circle ; and that they are to be supplanted by any such system as we 
have been reviewing; we deem the project weak and perilous in 
the extreme. It is a duty, no doubt, to bestow moral education. 
But no education deserves to be called moral, which does not 
steadily inculcate gospel truth, by precept and example. What- 
ever is not consecrated to Christ, is earthly, sensual, devilish. 

The phrenologists, too, descant with great emphasis on the igno- 
rance and brutality of the human race, as it now is in barbarous, 
and, for the most part, in civilized countries. ‘The subject is an 
appalling one, and may well interest every generous mind. ‘They 
suppose, that their science affords a key to the most feasible scheme 
of amelioration. We have already endeavored to canvass the 
comparative power of their improved systems of ‘ moral culture,” 
and the inculcation of the leading truths of the gospel, for bring- 
ing man into conformity to the great end and law of his existence, 
What we have said of their efficacy upon individuals, applies 
equally to the whole race of man. ‘The phrenologists, however, 
are not without company. ‘Their leading error, that we must be- 
gin the work of bettering men, by informing the intellect, instead 
of awakening and purifying the conscience, is as extensive as it 
is fatal. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the 
many penny magazines and encyclopedias, the very common lan- 
guage of popular harangues, are all symptoms of the same disease. 
Now, to publish such truths as these works contain, without pub- 
lishing the truths which concern man’s permanent and eternal well- 
being ; to do it, too, with the air of communicating the one thing 
needful,—is to promulgate error. “ A little learning is a dangerous 
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thing:” especially where there is enough of it to impress on 


the mind the fact, that knowledge is power, but not enough to 
teach us our own ignorance. ‘The science circulated among the 
mass of the people, when no religious instruction goes with it to 
humble the heart, will of necessity be of this grade. Its univer- 
sal effect, too, will be, as the apostle states: ‘ knowledge puffeth 
up; charity edifieth.” “Seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
other things shall be added unto you,” is the divine command and 
promise. Let eternal things have their just pre-eminence, and 
temporal affairs will pass into a fit and thriving condition. In 
what nations, in what communities, or families, or individuals, do 
temperance, cleanliness, sobriety, veneration, conscientiousness, 
benevolence, pure hearts and clear heads, prevail? We answer, 
where the doctrine of the cross prevails. Contrast such nations 
with the country of Voltaire. Rousseau, and La Place, those giant 
infidels ; look at the French people in the era of their encyclope- 
dias te scientific illumination on the one hand, and of blank 
atheism on the other; and can we doubt, that a nation, distinguish- 
ed for what men call science, may be the most wicked, ferocious, 
cruel and God-defying, of all people under the sun? 

In fine, we will only say, that our censures on the phrenolo- 
gists appertain more to what they have left undone, than to what 
they have done, except so far as the latter have bred the former. 
These sins of omission are cases where not to do involves the 
greatest possible guilt. ‘T’o offer to the puritanical people of New- 
_England an improved scheme of moral culture, and to leave the 
religion of Christ substantially a blank in the work, is, in our sight, 
the most enormous sin which they could commit. In jus- 
tice, we suppose it ought to be stated, that Messrs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim were educated in a country where the vital energy of the 
gospel is smothered under the incubus of papal corruption, or 
evaporated into the tame formalities of dead orthodoxy, or stran- 
gled in the noose of neological speculations. They were utterly 
ignorant of the benign and potent efficacy of the doctrines of the 
cross. We are willing to consider their error as somewhat honest 
and venial, in really imagining, that they were the first to discover 
and advance any adequate motives to lead men to be temperate, 
sober, just and good. We should be s sorry to attribute to them 
any worse spirit than mere ignorance of the nature of the gospel 
implies. If we are right in our suspicion, it may not be amiss to 
inform their followers, that any epistle of Paul, or almost any 
chapter in Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, presents more 
efficient excitements to the best practical springs of action in the 
great mass of men, than all the discoveries of phrenology. They 
do so, because they awaken the conscience, and point the sick 
soul to a competent physician, to an all-sufficient Savior and sanc- 
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tifier. Reason proves, and experience confirms the futility of all 
schemes of amelioration, which aim to enlighten the intellect with- 
out purifying the heart. It is like the insane project, said to have 
been once got up, of tempering tropical heats, by floating down 
ice-islands from the poles. As the heat, instez id of being ex- 
tinguished by the ice, would melt it into vapor, which should be its 
own servant; so the fiery energy of human passions, unless stifled 
by the power of christianity, will convert all subordinate attain- 
ments into fuel to feed its own flame ! 





Arr. V.—Tue Nature anp Appuication or Divine Inriv- 
ENCE IN THE SALVATION oF Man. 


Tue promised agency of the Holy Spirit, for the conversion of 
sinners and the sanctification of saints, is the rock of safety to the 
church, and of hope to the world. All preaching and prayer, 
which dispenses with the necessity of this divine influence, directly 
tends to drive revivals of religion, and religion itself, from the 
earth. It encourages false security, contradicts the bible, and of- 
fends God. But, while we most cordially believe and strenuously 
maintain this doctrine, it is no less important, that it be so present- 
ed, as neither to weaken human obligation, diminish personal re- 
sponsibility, dispense with appropriate instrumentalities, nor excuse 
from the necessity of direct and immediate action. ‘This would 
promote either a stupid indifference, or a hardened recklessness in 
sin, and must result in presumption or despair. If essential error 
is combined with this doctrine, its pernicious consequences are pro- 
portioned to the magnitude and i importance of the doctrine itself. 

The fact, that there is such an influence from God upon the 
mind or heart, is purely a matter of revelation. In the operation 
of this divine influence, there is no distinct or peculiar conscious- 
ness by which, either intuitively or from a process of reasoning, its 
origin can be certainly discovered. Had not God revealed this 

trath, human reason alone probal ‘ly would not have conjectured, 
certainly could not have proved it. But, on the evidence of the 
fact from revelation, the following declarations are sufficient for our 
present purpose. Jesus said to Nicodemus, ‘‘ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” As to the expediency of his leaving the world, he de- 
clared to his disciples, “If 1 go not away, the Comforter” (which 
is the Spirit of truth) ‘ will not come unto you; but if I depart, 
L will send him unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” The 
apostle to the Romans affirms, “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the 
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body, ye shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” ‘These passages prove not only the 
fact of a divine influence, but that this is an influence which af- 
fects moral character and conduct. It is a thing altogether distinct 
from that divine agency which enabled the first preachers of the 
gospel to work miracles. One might be possessed without the 
other. ‘ Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast out 
devils, and in thy name have done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you; depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” “ Though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I have 
all faith, so that [ could remove mountains, and have not charity,” 
(one of the peculiar fruits of the Spirit,) “ 1 am nothing.” 

That there is a divine supernatural operation of the Holy Spirit 
upon the hearts of the children of men, is therefore abundantly re- 
cognized in the word of God. ‘This is an agency which affects 
man’s moral character and conduct, and is to be distinguished from 
the miraculous operations of the Spirit, in the primitive age of the 
church. ‘The latter ceased with the reasons which occasioned 
them, while the promise in relation to the former is, that it shall be 
perpetuated to the end of time. It is this operation of the Spirit, 
as distinguished from the miraculous power given to the apostles, 
that we have in view in the present article. Our design will be 
accomplished, by stating some particulars respecting the nature and 
_ application of this divine influence. 

What then is the nature of this divine influence ? 

1. In many respects it ts involved in mystery. By mystery we 
mean, not that which is absurd or self-contradictory, but simply, 
that which is incomprehensible ; not opposed to reason, but beyond 
it,—out of the reach of its powers, because there are no data 
from which to derive satisfactory conclusions. We should be the 
last to insist upon the obligation to believe any thing, that involved 
absurdities or contradictions. On the contrary, we hold, that no 
man is obliged to believe mysteries, or that which is incomprehen- 
sible. Faith is,and must be, founded on evidence. ‘That it may 
be a rational and acceptable right moral act, the evidence upon 
which it is founded must be of such a nature, that the mind can 
perceive and understand it, as competent to examine and de- 
cide respecting its validity. ‘‘ How shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard ?” “ So then, faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” 

To apply this principle to the doctrine of divine influence. Of 
the fact itself, and of many important particulars connected with 
it, there is abundant evidence, respecting the validity of which 
the mind is competent to examine and decide, and upon which 
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faith may rest firm and unshaken. But in relation to the manner in 
which the Spirit operates, and the specific reasons for which this in- 
fluence is exerted at one time, or on one subject, rather than another, 
God makes no revelation. All this is mystery; and beyond the 
simple fact, that though God does exert such an influence, yet it 
does not impair man’s own free moral action, and that he is guided 
by wisdom and benevolence in his selection of its subjects, we are 
under no obligation to adopt any creed whatever. Where God 
has given light, and thus furnished evidence from his own declara- 
tions on this subject, there exists obligation to open the eyes to 
see, and the heart to receive the truth in the love of it; but where 
any portion of it still lies in impenetrable darkness, neither any 
obligation nor practicability to the exercise of rational faith, can be 
admitted. 

Throughout the wide range of universal nature lie countless 
other facts, which, in this respect, are in precisely the same con- 
dition. ‘Their existence is clear, and many particulars connected 
with the fact of their existence perfectly inteiligible ; but both the 
manner how and the reasons why they so exist, are utterly 
unknown: and on these points no human mind can gather materi- 
als for the exercise of any consistent belief. ‘I‘hus, ‘‘none by 
searching can find out God, or know the Almighty to perfection.” 
‘High as heaven, deeper than hell,’ man must stop far short, 
astonished and confounded. ‘The same is true of God in his 
unity, of the Godhead as existing in the trinity, and of each 
of the persons taken separately: the mode of the divine exist- 
ence, the manner how, no man can comprehend, or make the basis 
of an intelligent faith ; but this does not interfere with our belief of 
the fact, that God does exist, or that his existence combines the 
union of three persons in one God, nor with our weighing the am- 
ple testimony by which both these truths are established. 

The works of God are wrapped up in the same inscrutable mys- 
tery. That God has formed, sustains, and governs worlds, we 
know; that he has created matter and mind, and in the case of 
man, has combined them; that light and heat are necessary to 
vegetation ; and that water congeals below a given temperature ; 
all this we know, the proofs are conclusive, but how and why, are 
effectually beyond our comprehension. Both the manner and 
reasons of operation in these and numberless other instances in na- 
ture, are left in mystery: nor with regard to that which is 
strictly the mystery, do we, or can we, put forth the rational ex- 
ercise of any faith. 

Precisely similar, in these particulars, is the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in the salvation of men. ‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
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born of the Spirit.” This influence is exerted, but the manner 
of its operation is unknown. We might as well attempt to tell 
how the creative energy of the Almighty brought the universe 
into existence from nothing, as to explain with certamty how the 
power of God is exerted in the conversion and sanctification of a 
moral being. But in neither case, while ignorant of the manner, 
are we obliged to leave the matter of the fact undetermined. Both 
the fact and many of its relations and consequences are within the 
reach of our understandings. The evidence given is sufficient for 
rational faith, and imposes the obligation of cordial and practical 
reception of the truth. 

While, therefore, we consider the doctrine of divine influence, 
viewed as a matter of fact, abundantly revealed to our faith, and 
hold, also, that many things in connection with it are equally 
plain ; as that this influence never violates the great laws of moral 
action, or contravenes the freedom of the subject, or leaves man 
the mere creature of passive impressions, or a machine operated 

upon by compulsory force, or even in any manner subverts the 
grand principics of revealed truth, as they bear upon the equitable 
administration of all moral government ; yet, at the same time, we 
maintain, that it is of such anature, as to preclude any man, with- 
out a new revelation, from saying specifically and positively how 
it as, that “God worketh in men both to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure.” In respect to the manner, it is a mystery; and 
until God himself scatters the darkness, we are under no obligation 
to believe any man’s theory respecting it. We may know before- 
hand, that it will be mere : speculation. An attempt to impose the 
dogmas of any man, or any age, upon the public mind, in relation 
to these unrevealed mysteries, as a matter of orthodox faith, is to 
be firmly resisted. It is neither arrogance to rebuke such an effort, 
nor heresy to reject the assumption on which it is founded. 

We have been thus particular on this point at the commence- 
ment, that our readers may carry along with them the full convic- 
tion, that on this, as on many other important subjects in theology, 
there are some things plainly “revealed,” which therefore ‘“ be- 
long to us and our children,” and constitute an essential portion 
of that “ faith once delivered to the saints,” and for which, when 
necessary, we are to ‘contend earnestly ;” while there are other 
parts “ hid among the deep things of God,” and in their mystery 
are no matters of human belief, because they have never been 
brought within the sphere of human cognizance. 

Between these extremes of clear light and total darkness, there 
is a region, of a somewhat indeterminate breadth, over which a 
blended twilight reigns. It is to bee xpected, that active, philoso- 
phical minds will here urge their inquiries, and extend through this 
whole field their varied speculations. They have done so on all sub- 
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jects, in every age ; and till an inquisitive curiosity shall cease to 
have place in the human mind, they will do so in all times to 
come. And here, if investigating minds must speculate, they may 
do so without crimination and recrimination. ‘This is the proper 
field for the enterprise of mind,—for independent, laborious, prayer- 
ful investigation. Are former speculatious rejected,and new ones 
proposed ? It is no just cause of hostility or jealousy, while the 
revealed facts and fundamental doctrines of the bible are main- 
tained. These different speculations may be deemed important or 
unimportant, true or false ; the coming generation, from repeated 
examinations, will determine where they belong, and treasure them 
up as so much gain to the general stock of knowledge, or throw them 
aside as visionary and worthless. But, however men may differ in 
speculation, if both alike hold to the same great revealed facts, and 
stand firm upon the same foundation-doctrines, they are brethren, nor 
should other feelings than those of kindness and confidence subsist 
between them. ‘They have one interest and one object ; their creed 
is the same, so far as al] matters of fact and duty are concerned ; they 
are the children of one family, nor can the dust and noise of spe- 
culative controversy always divide them. ‘The smoke and mist 
will clear away and they come together. ‘Their kindred princi- 
ples of mutual attraction exert a more constant and permanent 
influence than all the repellencies of philosophical disputation. 
They will again give and receive the warm hand of fraternal af- 
fection, on the broad ground of their revealed and common theo- 
logy, and wonder what strange fatuity should have parted them 
so widely and so long from each other. 

2. This divine influence is effectual in the accomplishment of 
ats object. Whatever may be the reasons before the divine mind, 
why this effectual agency is not exerted upon more, or even upon 
all impenitent men, it will still be true, that what God by his Holy 
Spirit purposes to accomplish, is always effected. The power 
which applies this influence, is always sufficient to secure its pur- 
posed object. ‘The king’s heart is in the hands of the Lord; as 
the rivers of water, he turneth it whithersoever he will.” ‘“ He 
doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto 
him, what doest thou?” From this effectual working in the hearts 
of the children of men, and the great and multiplied obstacles 
which it overcomes in the salvation of believers, it is called “ the 
mighty power of God.” But, while we speak of the power of 
this agency, which brings the stubborn will to bow, it is necessary 
that its nature be understood, or the most erroneous inferences will 
be deduced therefrom. 

The word power is, perhaps, one of the most indefinite in 


the English language. It is applied to a variety of different 
Vou. VII. 39 
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and even opposite things. ‘Thus we say, a powerful arm, a power- 
ful voice, a powerful mind, a powerful motive, etc. etc. In all 
these varieties of its application, there is inone point an agreement, 
viz., the estimate of the amount or degree of energy, from the 
magnitude of the effect which it is competent to produce ; but it 
is used with reference to any cause, mental or material, moral or 
physical. Accordingly, it is applied to a divine influence exerted 
upon the mind. ‘ My people shall be willing in the day of my 
power.” ‘This use of the same word in so many different rela- 
tions, occasions the greater danger of deducing wrong inferences 
from it, when restricted to only one variety of its application. 
When applied to God, perhaps from its more frequent reference to 
him in that sense, there is a constant tendency to associate with 
this word the idea of the physical operation of omnipotence. The 
mind thus gives to the word power the same sense when we speak 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit in converting the sinner, as 
when we speak of the agency of God in creating the world. But, 
in reality, there is no agreement here, except inthe magnitude and 
certainty of the effect produced. ‘The former is a peculiar divine 
influence, producing a moral effect in a free moral agent ; the latter 
isa physical agency, resulting in the production of a physical exis- 
tence. Both are certain; both exhibit mighty energy, and pro- 
duce wondrous effects. And therefore the word power is applied 
to both; but the meaning is as different in the two cases, as are the 
different effects which have been the result. In one case, there is 
the existence of a world from nothing; in the other, a voluntary 
exercise of love to God, in a heart which formerly hated him ; and 
the causes which have operated, are, from the nature of their sub- 
ject, as distinct in the mode of their operation, as are their effects. 

The bible, it is true, abounds in the illustration of one kind of 
power, from facts and incidents derived from the other; such as 
healing diseases, raising the dead, turning the rivers of water; and 
even applies the representation of creative energy, to set forth 
the agency of the Spirit upon mind. But in all these instances, 
the analogy is found either in the origin of the energy, the cer- 
tainty or greatness of the effect, or the adaptation of the cause 
to produce the effect ; and not at all in any similarity, much less an 
identity in the modes of operation.* 


* The passage of scripture, which, from the terms used, may seem the nearest 
approach to identification, is in Eph. i. 19, 20: “the exceeding greatness of his 
power to us-ward who believe, according to the working of his mighty power 
which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead.”’ 

The first inquiry is, 1s regeneration the subject here in view? Some suppose, 
that the protection of God, as a distinct thing from “the hope of his calling,” 
and “‘ the riches of the glory of his inheritance,’ mentioned in the context, is 
the thingin view. Others refer it to the resurrection of the saints. This is 
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When, therefore, we speak of the operation of the Holy Spint, 
in the renewing of the heart, or in the work of progressive sancti- 
fication, we distinguish widely between it and all physical ex- 
ertions of power. [tis not identical with that kind of operation which 
at first created man, nor that which must be exerted upon the or- 
gans of taste to make a man relish wormwood, nor that upon the 
intellect which would be requisite to change a poet to a mathema- 
tician. In all these cases, the effect lies without the sphere and 
beyond the reach of influences which allow the possibility of the 
contrary effect. It can be accomplished by a physical energy only, 
while the agency of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and _sanctifi- 
cation, is an influence which reaches the will, and notwithstanding, 
or without impairing its capacity to the opposite choice, inclines the 
choice and directs the purpose of the soul to a specific result. 
These are never to be confounded. The difference is essential ; for, 
though they are alike operations of divine power, they are very dif- 
ferent modes of its operation, relating to very different sulyects, and 
subserving very different purposes. ‘The one is never applied to the 
direction of physical movement, nor does physical influence ever ap- 
ply to the freedom of responsible agency. Both kinds «re great, as 
exerted by God, producing great effects, but each in its own sphere 
of operation, and in application to its own appropriate object, and 
never, by any possibility, becoming interchangeably confounded 
with each other. Under the effectual operation of one kind, 
man is no more a moral agent, than the ball which flies from the 
musket to its mark ; but under the effectual influence of the other, 
he is always accountable, because always tree. 

In this sense it is, therefore, that we say the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is powerful, and by the exertion of this kind of power 
only, is it effectual. Great and astonishing results are produced, 


Macknight’s exposition. He says: ‘‘ That the apostle in this has the resurrec- 
tion of believers from the dead, in his view, is evident from verse 20. The 
resurrection of the whole human kind from the dead, is an amazing instance of 
the infinite power of God. But having been exemplified in the resurrection of 
Christ, it cannot be doubted,” etc. By either of the above interpretations, the 
subject is removed from the present inquiry. The effects produced are the 
same in kind, being both physical, and the mode of production, therefore, identi- 
cal in nature. 

But, supposing a reference to the power which regenerated and sanctified the 
Ephesians, and that this is meant to be compared with the power which raised 
Christ from the dead ; still, the identity of operation cannot be sustained 
from this passage. The whole force lies in the Greek word xara, which is used 
not to express identity, but similarity,— according to,” as rendered in our own 
version. ‘The most that can be implied, is, agreement in some particulars ; for it 
cannot here mean agreement in all respects. ‘The analogy, therefore, asin other 
places, is to the origin, the greatness, and the complete success of the power, 
but not at all implying identity of operation. The language cannot be strained to 
this meaning, and the known nature of the subjects forbids such an interpretation 
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and such as nothing else accomplishes, but results of a moral 
nature only,—the willingness of an obstinate heart in the day of 
His power. What sublime exhibitions of this power of “the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,”’ does the whole history of the 
church of God present! How many striking instances which mark 
the effectual interposition of a peculiar divine energy, as vividly as 
the power of their Almighty protector was disclosed to Israel in 
the miracles of Egypt and the wilderness! At one hour, we see 
the proud and bigoted Saul of Tarsus, with all his strong prejudi- 
ces, and deep scorn, and bitter hatred, moving onward to Damas- 
cus, for the execution of that bloody commission which he bore 
from the persecuting priests ; the next, he lies prostrate in the 
dust, crying, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Follow 
him onward, and we see this same power leading him to act still, 
and only, from choice and sense of obligation, sending him away 
through distant nations, and before kings and emperors, to proclaim 
a crucified Redeemer, and upholding him firm and undaunted, 
amid all the perils of his course, and the pains of final martyrdom. 
We hear Peter, too, lift up his voice before the assembled multi- 
tudes, on the day of Pentecost, and declare divine truth with such 
power, that three thousand are pricked in the heart, and are brought, 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit, to submit to God, and are 
filled with new hope and unspeakable joy. What power ever 
controlled such a mass of mind, and molded it to its own image, 
as did the gospel in the primitive ages of the christian church? 
The idols of the heathen were dashed to the earth, their altars 
scattered to the winds, and their temples deserted and demolished ; 
while the degraded victims of their impure and cruel superstitions 
were enlightened, cleansed, and elevated to an alliance with the 
worshipers of heaven. It moved on victorious in its progress, 
above all the force of prejudice, and hatred, and human law, nor 
could the most bloody persecutions check its course, till it had 
cleared its way over the whole Roman empire, and placed a pro- 
fessed disciple of the faith upon the throne of the Caesars. The 
same power is now at work amid the millions of Asia, along the 
coasts and round the cape of Africa, and spreading its energies far 
and wide over the islands of the ocean, changing man, in all the 
wide varieties of character and condition that it meets, into the 
same image from glory to glory. Look abroad, too, over our own 
land : a Spirit has been “ traveling in the greatness of his strength,” 
and spreading his influence over the public mind, with an energy 
which has brought wealth, and rank, and talent, upon the side of 
the Lord, and bound thousands to his cause, in “‘ a covenant never 
to be broken.” We have not, it is true, seen the Spirit in this 
mighty work ; but the glorious result connected with prophetic de- 
claration, has left us no more in doubt of the power and presence 
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of this cause, than when the forest waves before the invisible 
agency of the winds of heaven. There has been no alliance with 
physical compulsion ; and yet it is a power which is effectual in its 
work, adapted to reach and control the mind in all the freedom of 
its agency, without infringing upon its perpetual responsibility ; and 
it is to move on in its universal diffusion, till it has brought back a re- 
volted and rebellious world in new obedience to its God and Savior. 

3. It is sovereign in its operation. By the sovereignty of God 
we mean, his right of dominion and power over all the works 
of his hands, to determine and dispose of them as seems best in 
his sight. He is his own counselor through all the operations of 
providence and grace, doing or withholding according to his own 
pleasure. He exerts his agency, both physical and that which re- 
fers to moral beings, when he will, and for the production of what 
he will, without the advice or dictation of any other being. ‘* What 
his soul desireth, even that he doeth.”” “ My counsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure.” 

The right to this sovereign disposal of all things, resides not 
merely in the fact, that God is almighty, and therefore able to do 
what he will; nor simply in the fact, that all creatures are his by 
virtue of his creating and sustaining energy; but in connection 
with these, peculiarly and chiefly, because of the perfection of his 
character. The very attributes of Jehovah provide against all 
that is tyrannical or arbitrary in his dealings, and therefore his sove- 
reignty is legitimate, and his right of jurisdiction universal. 
There is such a thing as truth, or moral rectitude, independent 
both of man or God. There are certain unchanging principles, 
of right and wrong, which have their foundation in the nature 
of things, and are inseparable from their mutual relations. ‘They 
are not mere arbitrary distinctions. ‘They depend upon the will 
of no being whatever, but belong to the very nature of things; so 
that no power, finite (and we speak with reverence,) or infinite, 
can change the one into the other. This furnishes a standard by 
which to judge of the moral character and of the dealings of God, 
so far as they come within our cognizance, as effectually as we do 
of the character and conduct of man. It is to this independent 
moral standard, that God himself appeals, when he says, ‘‘O 
house of Israel, are not my ways equal?” ‘*O my people, what 
have | done unto thee ? and wherein have I wearied thee? testify 
against me.”’ ‘The application of this principle, at the last day, 
is, toshut every mouth, and cause all the world to become guilty 
before God. 

It is by these independent and immutable principles of rectitude, 
that God now and forever, in all his sovereignty, directs his dealings, 
as the moral governor of the universe. From these principles he 
deduced the Jaw, combining and embodying them in its precepts 
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and penalties. ‘To these he conformed both the plan and condi- 
tions of salvation in the gospel. By these he regulates his sove- 
reign government over all creatures and all events. Though he 
reigns the most absolute sovereign, yet is he also the most rational 
moral governor. He sees the end from the beginning. He knows all 
the tendencies in the combination, and all the influences in the ac- 
tion, of all possible causes. He clearly apprehends all the duties 
growing out of all possible moral relations. ‘This perfection of 
attributes secures his choice of the best results possible to himself. 
His purposes, therefore, though sovereign, fasten upon the very end 
which the nature, tendency and relations of things, all well known 
to him, require. High above all the moving causes which are at 
work beneath, God looks down, and with clear vision traces all the 
results of their single or combined operation. He, therefore, and 
he only, can decide the line of direction which they must and ought 
to follow. Can he descend to take counsel from creatures, the mere 
insects of a day, who are here amid the intricate evolution of these 
unnumbered causes, themselves acting and acted upon inall the mys- 
teries of every movement? No, indeed! the great First Cause only 
can see what is best for him to do; and he must form his purpose, and 
guide it onward to the issue, without a counselor. And ashe only can, 
the perfection of his attributes is the firm guarantee that he will, di- 
rect every providential movement by the unchangeable rule of per- 
fect rectitude. Both of right and necessity, therefore, he must 
reign the sole sovereign of the universe. The best possible system 
| has been called into existence, and set in motion, and now rolls on 

to its ultimate consummation. This is not left to the sport of 
chance, for a specific purpose determines it ; nor is the onward 
movement capricious or fluctuating, for that purpose which guides 
is unchangeable and eternal; nor is this arbitrary or tyrannical, 
though it be sovereign, for it is taken from the distinct perception of 
every possible result, and among them all, the wisest and the best 
is chosen. 

Conspicuous amid the operating influences in this moral sys- 
tem, is the one we are now considering,—The agency of the Holy 
Spirit in the salvation of man. It is as true of this, as of all the 
others, that the superintending direction, though neither fortuitous, 
capricious nor arbitrary, is sovereign in its operation. “ ‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” ‘‘dividing to every man severally as 
he will.” ‘The Spirit of God is not the servant of man. He does 
not come and go at the bidding of creatures. He sheds abroad 
his influence when and where he pleases. But, sovereign as it is, 
this influence is ever guided by unerring wisdom; and never was 
or will be given but at the very point, and in the very manner, and 
to the exact amount, which truth, and right, and the best possible 
good, demand. It is an influence in the hand of God, to be exert- 
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ed upon moral agents, who are under obligation without it; and 
among the many things that must come into the account before the 
divine mind, in deciding upon the consistency of imparting it, is 
the accountable agency of the sinner himself. In any and every 
case, where the effectual measure of its power is withholden, the 
sinner has no right to conclude otherwise, than that it has been 
his own voluntary act which has rendered the gift inconsistent 
with the best possible result to the universe, and that, therefore, 
it has not been bestowed ; so that he only is responsible for his 
own ruin. Who then shall control this mighty influence, on the 
gracious bestowment of which, the existence of the church on 
earth, the hosannas of heaven, and the grand consummation of the 
highest possible blessedness to the universe, depends When 
the “resisting,” ‘ quenching,” and “ grieving” the Holy Spirit 
among men, renders it, in many cases, a subversion of the high- 
est universal good, to put forth the effectual operation of his power ; 
who, but that mind which comprehends the whole, can tell when 
and where this agency shall or ought to be exerted? ‘The Spirit 
of God is working in a world where all may come home to his 
favor ; but if they will not, and rebel and harden under the very 
means designed and adapted to reclaim them, so that the farther 
influence upon many minds, subverts the very end of God in his 
government ; then must that eye of wisdom, which can see all 
things, direct both when to give and when to withhold this gracious 
agency, and in the fullness of divine sovereignty designate where its 
influence shall reclaim, and where the things that belong to the 
peace of the sinner shall be hid from his eyes. God knows where 
the visit of his Spirit will effectually reclaim in consistency with 
universal good, and there in his mercy, but as a sovereign, will he 
send it; and God knows when “ Ephraim is joined to his idols,” 
and then in judgment, but as a sovereign still, will he “ let him 
alone.” 

4. It is a necessary influence. ‘“ Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
‘“‘No man can come tome, except the Father, which hath sent me, 
draw him.” Here, as in many other texts of scripture, the neces- 
sity of a divine influence in the salvation of men, is distinctly as- 
serted. But a mere knowledge of the fact, that a divine influence 
is necessary, does by no means furnish all that is requisite to a 
proper apprehension of the subject. It is important to know why 
it is necessary ; or rather, what is the ground or reason why man 
is necessarily dependent upon the Holy Spirit for a new heart. 

Necessity is of various kinds, according to the subjects of which 
it is predicated. When any thing cannot, in any sense whatever, 
exist without another, we say, that there is a necessity of the lat- 
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ter to the existence of the former. Thus creative energy is ne- 
cessary to give existence to matter; and a continued application 
of power is necessary to uphold, and move, and govern it when 
created. In the same sense, light is necessary to vision, and free- 
dom of choice is necessary to moral accountability. In each of these 
instances, there is no possibility, in any sense, of one thing without 
the other. 

But there is still another kind of necessity, perfectly distinct 
from this, and which should never be confounded with it, viz., 
when one thing can take place, in some true and proper sense of 
the word, without another, and yet well not in fact take place with- 
out it. ‘Thus, if the law of the land be violated,—a fact growing 
directly out of voluntary agency ,—it becomes necessary, actually to 
secure future obedience to the government, to take due cognizance 
of the crime. If a child is obstinately disobedient, it is then ne- 
cessary to put forth some influence, actually to secure obedi- 
ence ; and if there is but one thing which will effect this, then if 
obedience be secured, that one thing must be employed: 17 ts 
necessary. But this necessity, it is at once seen, is altogether di- 
verse from the former. It depends entirely upon a previous vo- 
luntary occurrence. It is the result of a responsible choice, and 
not of a want of power. It is a necessity not to impart power, 
properly so called, but simply to secure the actual certainty of an 
event. ‘This distinction is not only palpable, but is the essential 
distinction between physical and moral phenomena. 

Such is the nature of the necessity for a divine influence. It 


' grows directly out of a previous voluntary fact. ‘This influence is 


necessary, but it is so only in consequence of that which man himself 
creates, and for which he only is responsible. He will not love 
and serve his Maker; he wi/l not repent and return to duty; he 
will persist in his sin and rebellion. In consequence of this uni- 
versal but voluntary fact, a subsequent necessity is induced, that 
if any become prepared for the inheritance of the saints in light, 
an external and special agency must be brought to exert its influ- 
ence upon them. But here, all exterior influence from man fails. 
No human effort, or power of moral suasion, whether of intreaty 
or rebuke, invitation or authority, is effectual. ‘The heart” of 
the sinner is so “ fully set within him to do evil,” that all the power 
of man is lost upon it. Nothing but “the power of the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven,” reaches the soul and bows the 
stubborn will. If any are renewed and sanctified, and finally 
glorified, the agency of the Holy Spirit must therefore be exert- 
ed: this ts necessary. But it is clear, that this necessity leaves 
all the weight of obligation and responsibility upon the sinner still ; 
for it originates entirely in a fact which he by his own choice cre- 
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ates. It is because he, a free agent, with salvation offered within 
his reach, and a bleeding Savior urging home his grace upon him, 
will still refuse, and sin on and die. 

If, then, any of the fallen children of men enjoy the glory of 
God i in heaven, he must take the work into his own hand, and 
send forth that effectual influence, which enlightens, and subdues, 
and sanctifies. When he does this, it is all of grace. God has 
reasons for doing it, but none of them are found in any merit in 
the condition or conduct of the sinner. He rejects God and his 
truth willfully ; and then, if he becomes a convert to righteousness, 
the influence of the Holy Spirit is necessary, and it must be left 
for a sovereign God, who sees all things, to determine when and 
where it shall fall in its effectual power upon the heart. 

We proceed to the second topic,—the application of divine in- 
fluence. 

Physical power may be applied through an endless diversity of 
instruments, and in countless varieties of “degree ; ; but it is always 
of the same nature, affecting only its proper subjects, and attaining 
only its appropriate end. We know of no reason w hy the influence 
under consideration may not be as various, both in the manner and 
degree of itsapplication. Yet, through all these diversities, it is still 
a power which can reach and affect only the faculties of a free mo- 
ral agent. Whatever be the amount of its energy, it must leave 
the subject still free and responsible. Whenever purposed by 
God to be effectual, it always is so; yet effectual only by produ- 
cing a free choice or right moral action in the subject. ‘Though, 
from the power of this influence in a given case, the success may 
be certain ; yet, from the very nature of free moral agency, under 
any degree of influence appropriate to it, there must have been 
combined, at the very moment of the effectual operation, ability 
in the creature to the opposite result. Under this effectual influ- 
ence, the subject becomes obedient, not because he could not do 
otherwi ise, but because he freely chooses to obey. ‘Thus President 
Edwards says: ‘* And here [ would lay down ‘this as an axiom of 
undoubted truth, that every free act is done zn a state of freedom, 
and not after such a state. If an act of the will be an act wherein 
the soul is free, it must be exerted in a state of freedom and a 
time of freedom.’ Dr. Edwards says: ‘‘ We have a power to 
choose not only one of several things equally eligible, (if any such 
there be,) but one of things ever so unequally eligible, and to take the 
least eligible.” Whatever else, therefore, may be true, as respects 
the manner in which the divine influence is applied so as to be- 
come effectual, it finds and leaves the mind free ; so that, at the 
very moment of its effectual operation, there exists power to the 
contrary choice. ‘This is as true of the effectual working of the 


Holy Spirit, as of every other influence ou a free agent. [t makes 
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the man “ willing in the day of its power ;” but the very idea in- 
cluded in the term “ willing,” is that of freedom ; and thus, at the 
moment of its exercise, it comes under the axiom of Edwards, 
above quoted. Whether the influence of the Holy Spirit, in its 
application to the mind, be merely like the motives and moral influen- 
ces which one man uses in persuading another, in their application, 
we do not now purpose to inquire. Some have held this opinion, but 
their reasoning does not appear satisfactory to us. More, we be- 
lieve, is intended,—a more direct agency on the heart, yet without 
in the least impairing activity and choice,—by the descriptions and 
representations of the scripture. But what it is precisely, we are 
incompetent to decide. ‘This, we doubt not, lies entirely under 
that part of the Spirit’s operation which we have called mysterious. 
All attempts at investigation, on this point, must prove to be only 
fanciful speculation. The “ modus operandi,” is inexplicable. 
The influence exerted is in one respect the same ; it is equally 
consistent with the nature of moral action; but there must also be 
something peculiar in its character or manner of operation, for it is 
effectual where all human effort fails. 

With these remarks in view, we come more directly to the in- 
quiry, On what ts it, that this divine influence is excited? Not 
upon a non-entity,—not the creation literally of something where 
there was before nothing; and this new created substance or es- 
sence, put by an external agency into the man, as the germ of a 
new moral character. ‘This is physical regeneration in its grossest 
sense, and one of the most absurd theories which can be applied 
to this subject, in connection with the belief of human obligation 
and accountability. It does not change the natural temperament 
ain kind. Whether sanguine or phlecmatic, this is not changed or 
eradicated by the operation of the Spirit. ‘The humble intrepidity 
of the shepherd, rescuing the lamb from the lion and the bear, is 
seen through all the subsequent life of David. The warm zeal 
and elowing ardor of “Saul of Tarsus,” though differently directed, 
is still eminently conspicuous in ‘ Paul the apostle,” and lives on 
yet unquenched in “ Paul the aged.” Nor is it an agency chan- 
ging the bodily organs or animal appetites, which belong to man, 
as man, and which identify him with his species. Not one native 
sense is changed by the effectual operation of the Spirit. Not 
one natural propensity which belongs to his constitution, but is still 
inherent and active. He desires happiness and dreads pain as 
much as before. Neither before nor since this great change, has 
he been a proper subject of accountability, in regard to the posses- 
sion of these natural appetites, except as under obligation to con- 
trol their gratification by a holy principle. These in no other 
respect need changing. ‘The holy and the unholy alike possess 
them, and _ neither “the one nor the other can change or eradicate 
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them by any exercise of choice or effort of will. Finally, it 
is not a direct influence upon any of the intellectual faculties 
to change them. It may lead to the cultivation of the mental 
powers, but there is no direct agency to change the faculties 
themselves. Neither the memory, imagination, nor reasoning 
powers, are substantially affected. Minds adapted to one particu- 
lar art or science, cannot change places at will. By no voluntary 
exercise can poets, and philosophers, and mathematicians, and le- 
gislators, interchange their mental adaptations and states of intel- 
lectual habit ; nor does the agency of the Holy Spirit enable or re- 
quire them to do so. All this lies heyond the sphere of the ap- 
propriate influence of the Spirit of God. 

But, tt is applied to and terminates upon that in man, which 
may be reached without destroying the power of choice, or the re- 
ality and consciousness of moral obligation. He who knew how to 
create a mind, may surely be supposed to know how to influence 
mind, 7m a manner perfectly consistent with the nature of mental 
action. ‘This must be conceded by all who admit the fact of in- 
spiration. By this influence, thoughts, acts of memory, acts of 
reasoning, were produced in the minds of the sacred writers, which 
otherwise would have had no existence, and which were as truly 
mental acts, and their own mental acts, as any other. They 
thought, they remembered, they reasoned, under this influence. 
So in the production of moral exercises or acts of the mind. 
These, though produced by a divine influence, are as truly moral 
acts, and the acts or exercises of the sinner’s own powers, and Ais 
own acts, as were they produced without a divine influence. It 
would not be difficult to conceive of many different modes in which 
all this is possible with God. But whether we should conceive of 
that which is the real mode, or whether the mode in all in- 
stances is the same, none can determine. It is enough, that 
divine influence secures right moral exercise or action, in a 
mode consistent with the nature of such action. Thus no 
new faculties are created, or new combinations of old materials 
effected. The subject is effectually inclined to choose, and 
thus to practice,—* to will,’ and thus “to do.” Under the ef- 
fectual agency of the Holy Spirit, the sinner chooses the path of 
duty, and purposes to pursue it. This becomes a permanent state 
of mind. ‘The choice is a controlling choice, and the purpose a 
governing purpose ; increasing in strength and confirmation under 
the continued influence of the same divine agency which at first 
produced it. It is thus, like every thing progressive in man, that 
religious affections increase through their own exercise ; and the 
christian ‘ goes from strength to strength,” and his “ light shines 
brighter and brighter to the perfect day.” 

In the scriptures, a variety of general expressions are used, de- 
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scriptive of this change. Such are, “the renewing of the mind,” 
“enlightening the eyes of the understanding,” “ creating a clean 
heart,” ete. ‘The latter word,—the heart,—is perhaps more fre- 
quently used to describe that to which divine influence is applied, 
and wherein the change takes place in regeneration. But nothing 
here, bearing this or any other name, is out t of the control of the man 
himself. There is no main- spring setting the subject in motion, 
and giving its unfrustrable direction to the motion, while itself lies 
beyond the reach and control of the subject it moves. ‘There is 
nothing that, when the agent, on pain of eternal death, is com- 
manded to reform, makes him look back and bewail the necessity 
which, in the manner of a physical cause, forces him onward, and 
obliges him to feel it to be impossible to exert his own energy, and 
correct this cause of his rebellion, or counteract its perpetual domi- 
nation. There is nothing here, for which the man is not directly ac- 
countable to his own conscience and his God,—answerable at the 
price of his immortal soul, if he does not control it according to the 
divine commandment. It is, however, a fact established by scrip- 
ture and daily observation, that, left to himself, he will not thus 
control it, but will direct it to unholy and selfish purposes. ‘This 
is a fact, however, declaratory of the sinner’s own free moral 
agency or power of choice. It neither compels nor excuses him. 
He is bound to be willing to do what God commands him to do, 
because he can do it. But because he wil! not choose to do it, an 
external influence is necessary to produce the change, and it is for 
this purpose ; and itis here, that divine agency is applied. But 
while the agency of the Spirit is directly upon the heart, in the 
sense just specified, yet is there also a preparatory or collateral 
influence upon all the faculties of the mind. It is in connection 
with, or through divine truth. The understanding is aroused ; 
fixed attention and deep thought are awakened; the ‘affections and 
emotions are excited; the conscience is alarmed; the whole man 
is shaken. The Spirit of God is reaching the heart, through the 
excitement of all the susceptbilities of the soul, as an intellectual 
and moral being, and pressing it up to a holy choice, and a solemn 
purpose of obedience. It is an agency of mighty power, but acting 
ona moral being only, and applied to the man only in entire consis- 
tency with the continued possession of such a character. It never 
can be used for the production of physical, organic, or constitu- 
tional changes. It never can give place to the z agency of physical 
power to come in and accomplish its own appropriate work. It 
acts in its own sphere, and for its own object, and applies itself 
only to its appropriate subject,—man, as a moral being, active in 
the change,—a change consisting in right moral action. 

This leads us to the further question,—Is the man active during 
this application of divine influence? Here are two distinct 
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agents,—the Holy Spirit, and the sinner on whom this influence is 
exerted. The latter is as really an agent as the former; for the 
actions of each have their origin exclusiv ely within their respective 
agents : so that, apart from the motives to action, it may as truly be 
said of one as the other, that its acts are entirely its own. The 
influence of the Holy Spirit, though effectual, is not a physical 
one, or such as allows no resistance or possibility to the contrary 
choice. It is that which perfectly harmonizes with the nature of 
free moral agency, which, as we have before remarked, may be 
reached without destroying the power of choice, or the reality and 
consciousness of moral obligation. From the nature of the case, the 
right or wrong action of the sinner is unavoidable. The two things 
cannot co-exist without an effect ; and the only thing which, from 
their natures, they are adapted to produce, is the existence of mo- 
ral exercises, right moral action. When divine influence is applied, 
the subject must act on one side or the other. There can be no 
neutrality. ‘The mind must either yield and obey, or resist and 
rebel. Like the requisitions of divine truth which the Spirit applies, 
the sinner must say what he will do with it. If an invitation is 
pressed, he must accept or reject it; if a warning is given, he 
must regard or disregard it; if a command i is enforced, he must 
obey it or slial. He must act one way or the other, and he is 
shut up to the necessity of deciding w hich it shall be. The Spirit 
of God never acts upon the heart either so slightly or equivocally, 
that it can maintain a passive neutrality. The sinner must act, 
and the action is his own, and he alone is responsible for it. 
‘There may be a measure of divine influence, which the sinner is 
active in resisting. ‘The bible calls it “ quenching,’ ” © erieving 
the Spirit.” T here is an influence, special because effectual, 
which is not resisted. ‘The heart yields to it, submits and obeys. 
The sinner chooses,—with as much freedom as he ever put 
forth in any choice,- —‘to give himself away to Christ in an 
everlasting covenant.” He is both active and free when he does 
it. In the order of nature, though co-etaneous, the agency of the 
Spirit is before the action of the subject ; and thus divine influence 
in the order of nature precedes the wee 9 which takes place in 
regeneration, and is itself the cause of it; but the sinner is not 
changed, so that in any proper sense * can be called “a new 
man,” ‘a new creature in Christ Jesus,” until both the divine in- 
fluence and the voluntary act of choice of the subject have 
taken place. In every change from death unto life, there must be 
a combination of both’of these agencies. 

But though combined in the grand result, they never become 
blended or confounded as to identity. They may at all times be 
made subjects of distinct and independent consideration. It is im- 
portant for some purposes, that this distinction be accurately pre- 
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served ; while in other cases, language may be used including their 
combined operation. Inspiration employs language applicable 
sometimes to one agency, sometimes to the other, “and again in- 
cluding both. Referring to the agency of the Spirit alone, it 
speaks of being “ born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, ‘but of God.” « Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 

The agency of man alone is implied in the commands, ‘“‘ Make 
you a new heart and a new spirit.” ‘Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
will ye die?” And both are taken into view in the following de- 
clarations: ** Whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
to the things which were spoken.” Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

The use of passive and active verbs conveys the same distinction. 
When a divine influence upon man is the subject, we have the 
yassive form,—‘‘ were born,” “is renewed,”’ “ being sanctified,” 
etc. When human agency is in view, to express obligation we 
have the active form,— put off the old man,” “ put on the new 
man,” “ purify your hearts,” “repent,” “ believe,” etc. These 
different forms of expression describe the same change. ‘They 
are thus used, not because the change wrought is sometimes the 
effect of one agency, and sometimes that of the other ; but because, 
while both are combined in the result, it is necessary sometimes to 
refer to one exclusive of, or without specifying the other. ‘The 


. different expressions applied to Christ, as both human and divine, 


may with as much propriety be made the basis of an argument on 
either side, as the different phraseology used in reference to the 
great dituae in regeneration. ‘They are both true, for they both 
unite to form the result.* 

As man is thus seen to be necessarily active in this great change, 
we may also easily determine the moral character of his agency: 

while it is in opposition to divine influence, and in resistance to the 
ou’ in view, it is sinful, and the guilt is in proportion to the gra- 
cious influence resisted. But whan this divine agency 1s effectual 
in the work, and the sinner becomes “ willing in the day of his 
power,” the action is holy, for it is in accordance with it, obedient 
to it, and thus pleasing to God. But this action, in accordance 








* On this subject the propriety of language and figurative expressions should 
be preserved. ‘There is a violation of both, in saying, that man regenerates 
himself. “ Regenerates” is more particularly applie 1d to designate the part of 
God in the radical ch: inge which is effected by the Holy Spirit, through the 
truth, on the heart of a fiee moral agent, producing right moral action. “While 
the man ts active in this great c hange, it is improper to use passive forms of 
speech and figures to represent it. For this purpose, ac tive forms should be em- 
ployed, as,— I turned my feet to thy testimonies.’’ ‘ Mary hath chosen that 
good part.”’ ete 
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with the divine operation, and in which consists the great change 
from death unto life, is the effect of this divine operation,—would 
never have taken place but for its sovereign and gracious exertion, 
—and therefore all the grace and all the glory is to be ascribed, 
solely and forever, to the infinitely benevoient Author. 

We will conclude this article with a few considerations more 
specially applicable to our brethren in the ministry of reconciliation. 

1. Thetr encouragement to the highest effort in their great 
work. God is pleased with bestowing favors, whenever consistent 
with the greatest good. The effectual agency of the Holy Spirit 
is one of the greatest favors which he can bestow. ‘There are, 
however, certain states of feeling in the church, the ministry, and 
among sinners themselves, which precludes the propriety of exert- 
ing this agency on the part of God. In mercy he has revealed to 
us both what it is which hinders, and what it is which invites the 
Spirit. He has told us how the Spirit is “ grieved,” and ‘ quench- 
ed,” that we may avoid this sin; and the conditions on which its 
outpouring is suspended, that we may comply therewith, and re- 
ceive the blessing. As “ much the more” as the infinite benevo- 
lence of our heavenly Father exceeds parental affection of hearts 
which are “evil” on earth, does his readiness to give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him, exceed theirs to “give good gifts to 
their children.” He made this declaration in full view of both 
man’s dependence and his own sovereignty ; and the actual grant 
of the Holy Spirit will be no more a violation of either, than 
was the revelation of the terms and the promise. Here, and in 
every other instance, that course which tends, from its own nature 
and direction, to secure the result, is the very one which God has 
revealed to be pursued, as the condition which renders it consis- 
tent for him to bestow his special grace. ‘The rational use of ap- 
propriate instrumentalities by his children, as the constituted order 
of God’s method of operation, is legible over the whole face of 
nature and the bible. 

Eveiy minister of the gospel, then, should go out to his great 
work of saving souls, and labor with a direct purpose and definite 
aim at this high object. Let him bring up all his energies, and lay 
them out here in their full action. Let bim study, and pray, and 
preach, with single reference to this glorious result, and with holy 
resolution, make every thing bear directly upon it. Let him ap- 
peal plainly, pointedly and pungently, to the heart and conscience, 
God has beforehand revealed this, as the very instrumentality 
which he can bless, not as a matter of debt, but of grace, and in 
harmony with his justice. In following out this process to the 
end, no one need fear running counter to any of God’s preroga- 
tives, putting works in the place of grace, or making human in- 
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strumentality interfere with divine agency. It is God’s revealed 
method of combining divine and human agency in the work of the 
world’s salvation. ‘I'he seal of divine approbation i in the effectual 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, will be put on no man’s ministra- 
tion, in violation of this universal law of God’s procedure. Apos- 
tolic zeal, faith and prayer alone, will be crowned with apostolic 
success. 

2. Stnners may be pressed, unhesitatingly, to immediate, holy 
action. Some, in almost every congregation, either from erroneous 
views, or an unholy attempt to ward off the force of divine truth 
from the conscience, are ready at all times to interpose the neces- 
sity of divine influence as a valid excuse for inaction. Both in 
the church and in the christian ministry, opinions are entertained, 
in connection with this doctrine, which, if true, would nof only 
authorize but compel the sinner to this dangerous postponement. 
Others there are, whose views on_ this subject would permit the 
pressure of immediate obligation upon the sinner » but who, from 
some unfriendly bias of theory, or speculation, or prejudice, so 
modify all their appeals, and qualify all their addresses to the im- 
penitent, that they become almost entirely neutralized before they 
reach the conscience. A clear and cordial reception of the truth 
on this subject, effectually breaks off all such fetters from the chris- 
tian ministry. ‘This doctrine lays no obstacle in the way of imme- 
diate return to God, and throws no shield over delaying impeni- 
tence. Unqualified obligation on the ground of complete ability, 
may be laid directly upon the conscience of every sinner, and he 
be made to feel this truth, and the righteous authority which en- 
forces it. Without the least misgiving, the guilt and awful respon- 
sibility of another moment’s continuance in sin and rebellion, may 
be thrown entirely upon the determined, or the trembling and hesi- 
tating transgressor. This plain and uncompromising preaching of 
the gospel, stands out not the least conspicuous among the many 
signs indicative of its final triumph. In proportion to the clearness 
with which this truth is apprehended and preached, may we ex- 
pect the connected power and blessing of the Holy Ghost. Im- 
mediate devotion of heart and life to God, is every man’s duty, 
nor is there any thing external to prevent it. And if the captious 
sinner, as is sometimes the case, admits this, but denies all en- 
couragement to effort, from the fact, that, although he can, yet he 
never “shall submit to God, until the Holy Spirit move him; let him 
still be followed up, not only with admitted obligation, but with what- 
ever encouragement may be derived from the possibility of God’s 
mterposition only when truth is heeded, and with fearful warning of 
hardening the heart innot listening to the voice of his word and Spirit. 
What soul can say, that, with the e present serious attention and di- 
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rect application of faculties honestly now directed to the service 
of God, the Holy Spirit may not be there, and by his effectual 
agency seal the happy issue of that soul’s eternal salvation? And 
if he now refuse to do this, in this very hour, what sinner can 
firmly say to his soul, that this refusal itself, under obligation as he 
confesses he is, may not have been that act of madness which has 
grieved away the heavenly messenger forever, and left him hence- 
forth ‘ joined to his idols and let alone” ? 

There is immediate obligation, and all the direct encourage- 
ment which can be in such acase; there is fearful hazard, too, all 
combined in this doctrine of divine influence: and if any man’s 
views of human dependence and divine agency, limit his offers of 
a free salvation, and hold him back from the declaration, that all 
excuse is treason, and all delay rebellion against God’s authority, 
he has not yet learned the gospel message which he has taken up- 
on him to proclaim. The great commission, “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” makes it the 
solemn duty of every one who bears it, to lay the fearful alterna- 
tives upon the responsibility of the hearer,—* he that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” On this ground, the ministry, who are to bring a world 
back to God, must take their stand; and while they maintain most 
fully the necessity of divine influence, it must be done in sucha 
way, as to keep strong upon the conscience obligation connected 
with human ability ; and, springing directly from it, both full en- 
couragement to immediate action, and awful hazard by delay. 

How precious, how full of the glory of God, is that season when 
“the Holy Ghost is sent down with power from on high”! An in- 
fluence which is effectual is then felt. The truth is no longer 
preached without power. ‘The conscience no longer slumbers. 
The church is no more carnal, formal, divided. ‘The hardened 
sinner trembles, the saint rejoices, while young and old, high and 
low, all meet together, and bow in the dust before God. The 
Holy Spirit is present, and all things bespeak his power. The very 
atmosphere seems changed; the ground on which we tread is 
holy ; and on every breeze is wafted the sighs of penitence or the 
songs of deliverance. Oh! what atime is this, for the man who 
feels for dying sinners! what a day, for the man who loves God ! 
what a crisis, for a minister on whom lie responsibilities weighty as 
the worth of souls!) With what thankful rapture should he with 
his people welcome visitations of mercy like these! With what 
earnest longing of soul, should they pray for their continuance or 
return; and how deeply engaged should they be to prove, by faith- 
ful obedience to their divine Master,—the Giver of so great a bles- 
sing,—their feelings of gratitude and conscious obligation, when- 


ever his presence is thus manifested among them! 
Vor. VII. 41 
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Art. VI.—Couttivation or tHe Reasonrnc Powers. 


1. The Alcestis of Euripides, with notes; for the use of Colleges in the United 
States. By T’.. D. Wootsry, Professor of Greek in Yale College. Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe & Co. 1834. 


2 A Treatise on the construction, properties, and analogies, of the three conic ser- 
i By Rev. B. Brivce 


. An Introduction to Natural Philosophy : designed as a text-book, for the use of 
“= students in Yale College ; in two volumes. C ‘ompiled | from various authori- 
ties. By Dexison Otmstev, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Second edition. New-Haven: Hezekiah Howe & Co. 1835. 


4. Elements of Moral Philosophy, and of Christian Ethics. By Danizx Dewar, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1826. 


Tue reader, on turning to this article, may be ready to inquire, 
“ Why are materials so discordant thrown together, to form the 
subject of a review? What affinity is there between the mathe- 
matics and the study of the ancient languages? What hasa theo- 
logical work to do with a treatise on conic sections ?” 

We acknowledge, that our views on these points of inquiry are 
not inexact accordance with the fashionable philosophy of the 
day. We have not been accustomed to consider the various de- 
partments of literature as rival and opposing interests, each con- 
ferring no benefit on the other. We have not adopted the e opinion, 
that a man makes the surest progress in any one branch of know- 
ledge, by remaining ignorant on every other subject. We do not 
consider it essential to a good inaugural address of a college-pro- 
fessor, that he should speak disparagingly of every other branch of 
instruction, in comparison with his own. 

In practical business, according to sound principles of political 
economy, the several departments of industry, agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures, are not considered as counteracting each 
other’s prosperity. On the contrary, the mercantile activity of a 
city spreads a richer verdure over the fields in its vicinity. An 
abundant harvest gives a brisker movement to the wheel and the 
hammer of the mechanic. So the varied operations of literature, 
instead of necessarily clashing with each other, afford mutual aid 
and support. ‘The elevation of one, does not of course imply a 
depression of the others. 

But a weighty consideration is presented to us, in reference to 
those who are engaged in a course of study preparatory to entering 
on the christian ministry. ‘The fields in which they are destined 
to labor, are already white for the harvest. Shall they for years be 
kept back from their work, that they may store their minds with 
literary treasures having no direct bearing upon their professional 
duties? Do they expect to preach the exact sciences, or to deal 
out to their hearers the glowing conceptions of Homer and Demos- 
thenes? Why should they waste their time upon pursuits which 
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are foreign to what ought to be the great purpose of their lives,—the 
salvation of men? 

It must be admitted, that if the literary and scientific studies of 
one intended for the ministry, do not aid in qualifying him for the 
sacred profession, he ought to abandon them. ‘The subject, con- 
templated in its various bearings, is acopious one. Our prescribed 
limits will allow us to consider it, at present, in a single point of 
view only,—the influence of literature and the abstract sciences in 
cultivating the reasoning -~ It will not be denied, that the 
art of reasoning well is an important qualification of a christian 
minister. 

It seems to be often taken for granted, that the study of the 
ancient languages, however useful it may be, in storing the mind 
with elegant and forcible expressions, is not particularly fitted to 
invigorate the logical faculties. And mathematical reasoning is 
represented as being altogether sud generis ; and therefore not cal- 
culated to form the habit of reasoning well on any other sub- 
ject. Our own view of the case is this : that these objections de- 
rive their force from their application to instances in which either 
the languages or the mathematics are exclusively studied. We 
readily admit, that a man does not become a sound reasoner by 
studying languages only; and that by devoting himself to mathe- 
matics alone, he is not qualified to reason w ell on moral and reli- 
gious subjects. We would not recommend the exclusive application 
of the mind to any department of knowledge. It is only the combined 
influence of different studies, which can form an able and correct 
reasoner. Our position is, that the most thorough of all cour- 
ses for cultivating the logical powers, is that w hich commences 
with the study of language and mathematics, and thence proceeds 
to the physical, intellectual, and moral sciences. ‘To avoid mis- 
apprehension, we would wish to be understood as confining, for 
the present, the term reasoning to the deriving or proving one 
truth from another. Some truths are intuitively seen. ‘l'hese do 
not belong to the department of logic, except as constituting ma- 
terials or elements which may enter into the structure of the argu- 
ment. 

How is any art most effectually taught? By reducing it to its 
elementary principles, teaching these distinctly, and then render- 
ing them familiar by practice. In the same way is the art of rea- 
soning taught. It seems to be supposed by many, that an art is 
most successfully learned by practice alone. Is this a correct 
opinion? Does a young man become a finished penman, by mere- 
ly writing a great deal, without any analysis of the lines and strokes 
of which fine penmanship consists? Is he the most skillful phy- 
sician, who has entered upon medical practice before paying any 
attention to the science of medicine? Does a man become an ac- 
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complished musician, by numerous experiments with his voice or 
his instruments, without any knowledge of the simple tones, and 
chords, and keys, of music? Did Raphael, and ‘Titian, and West, 
produce their master-pieces without any acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of painting? The untaught mind of man is not able even 
to comprehend, at once, an art in its finished state ; much less, to 
reduce it to practice. He must have an analysis of its parts, that 
he may view them, and learn them, in detail. ‘The art of reason- 
ing is one of the most complicated and difficult of all arts. He 
who would become an adept in it, ought to begin with some of its 
simple forms. Of these, the pure mathematics furnish the finest 
specimens. In geometry, for instance, the objects are perfectly 
distinct. A child can comprehend them. He is in no danger of 
confounding a square with a circle, or a triangle with a parallelo- 
gram. All ambiguity of language is removed by the exactness of 
the definitions, and the distinctness of the objects defined. When 
these are rendered familiar, the reasoning is reduced to the simple 
process of introducing tlie proper media of proof, and arranging 
them in the proper order. The result is perfect. Absolute cer- 
tainty accompanies every part of the demonstration. ‘The convic- 
tion is irresistible, to every one who pays attention enough to 
bring the several steps distinctly before his mind. 

Whence arises this perfect certainty in mathematical demon- 
stration? Simply from the distinctness of the objects about which 
the reasoning is conversant. It is not from any peculiarity in the 
nature of these objects, except so far as their nature renders them 
perfectly distinct, and capable of exact definition. The same cer- 
tainty may be attained on any other subject, if all the materials which 
enter into the reasoning are as distinctly apprehended as in the 
mathematics. ‘Those who have never been conversant with any 
but probable evidence, are liable to adopt too low a standard of be- 
lief, —to rest satisfied with very deficient proof, where none but that 
which is of unquestionable validity ought to be admitted. 

But in reasoning with others, if not even in framing an argu- 
ment for ourselves, we must make use of language ; and language, 
on all subjects except the mathematics, is ambiguous. This is 
one great reason why studying mathematics alone does not form a 
sound reasoner in morals, or religion, or politics. Reasoning well 
in ambiguous language requires higher skill than reasoning well in 
unambiguous language. How is this superior skill to be acquired ? 
We are commonly directed to aim at removing the ambiguity. But 
how is this possible? Who shall give law to language? Who has 
the authority to require, that a word shall be used with one meaning 
only, when the world finds it convenient to use it in eight or ten 
different senses? ‘The truth is, that with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and knowledge, and refinement, the ambiguity of language is 
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increasing, instead of diminishing. Except so far as new words 
are introduced, the meanings of those already in use must be di- 
versified, in proportion as the objects of thought are multiplied. 

It has been proposed to remedy the ambiguity of language, by 
more precise definitions. But how would this reduce the number 
of significations ? A word which is used with a dozen different 
meanings, may have each of these more exactly defined than 
heretofore. But how will defining alone determine in which one 
of the dozen senses the word is to be taken, in a particular passage ? 
This is to be learned only from the connection which it has with 
the sentence in which it is found, and with other parts of the com- 
position. It requires no ordinary skill to do this with precision. 
According to Dugald Stewart,* “the mind, in following any train 
of reasoning beyond the circle of the mathematical sciences, must 
necessarily carry on, along with the logical deduction expressed in 
words, another logical process, of a far nicer and more difficult 
nature ; that of fixing, with a rapidity which escapes our memory, 
the precise sense of every word which is ambiguous, by the rela- 
tion in which it stands to the general scope of the argument.” 
“The «intellectual superiority of one man above another, in all 
the different branches of moral and political philosophy, will be 
found to depend chiefly on the success with which he has cultiva- 
ted these selent habits of inductive interpretation.” 

Now this art of fixing the meaning of words, from the connec- 
tion in which they stand, is precisely that in which the student of 
a foreign language is unceasingly occupied ; not indeed, if he has 
a translation before him, for that will exercise his memory only. 
But if he turns to his dictionary, he finds very diverse meanings 
given to the same word. It is left then to his own judgment to 
determine which signification belongs to it, in the passage which 
he is endeavoring to translate. In this way, he is day after day 
employed, in adjusting the nice shades of difference in the mean- 
ing of words; that is, he is continually practicing the most deli- 
cate and difficult part of the art of reasoning. He is learning not 
ouly to interpret correctly the writings of others, but to compose 
in such a manner himself, that the meaning of every word which 
he uses, may be understood from its connection. This is an art of 
no easy or common attainment, if we may judge from the endless 
misappreheusions among our political and theological combatants. 
It can be acquired only by Jong-continued and very attentive exer- 
cise of the judgment, upon the most approved models of compo- 
sition. 

In the pure mathematics, we have the simple process of logical 
deduction. In reasoning on other subjects, we have this same 
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process, combined with the exercise of discrimination in adjusting 
the meaning of terms. The two operations are the most effectu- 
ally learned, when first studied separately, and afterwards united. 
By the mathematics we are taught, what invariable certainty may 
be obtained in our conclusions, if the objects and the terms in our 
reasoning are perfectly distinct. By the study of language, we 
learn to approximate to mathematical precision in the use of words. 

But the invariable certainty which belongs to mathematical de- 
monstration, is the very quality which, by some, is made the ground 
of objection to its use, as a model of reasoning on other subjects. 
For all practical purposes, it is said, we must learn to judge and 
act upon probable evidence ; not upon that only which is demon- 
strative. But, in what other case is an imperfect model preferred 
to a perfect one? Does the writing-master carefully avoid placing 
before his pupil a copy more highly finished than he can exactly 
imitate? Is a perfect rule of moral duty less adapted to human 
frailty, than such an one as would be actually and fully obeyed ? 
Mathematical demonstration must, indeed, be an unsuitable model 
in the hands of him who expects to find every other subject as free 
from indistinctness and ambiguity of terms. ‘This is the reason 
why he who has studied mathematics only is bewildered and con- 
founded, when he first undertakes to deal with political and moral 
subjects. But is there no advantage in having a model of cer- 
tainty, towards which we may approximate, according as we can 
render our conceptions more distinct, and our language more pre- 
cise? If our premises can be made as determinate, and can be 
as definitely expressed, our conclusions may be as certain on any 
subject, as in the mathematics. And even where it is out of our 
power to attain to strict demonstration, there may be a great ad- 
vantage in being able, by comparison with a perfect standard, to 
estimate the deficiency in the evidence, arising from the want of 
entire distinctness in the objects and the language. We may, at 
least, be saved from many a confident boast of demonstration, in 
cases in which nothing more than probability is obtained. 

Will it be said, that the nature of the evidence in the mathe- 
matics is peculiar, and therefore not applicable to other subjects? 
The objects to which the reasoning is applied may be different. But 
it does not follow from this, that the reasoning itselfmust be essen- 
tially different. ‘The validity of strict demonstration implies, that the 
objects and those relations of the objects upon which the reasoning 
turns, be seen and expressed with perfect distinctness. But there 
may be as definite apprehensions, in other branches of inquiry, as in 
the mathematics; though it must be admitted, that this is not com- 
monly the fact. Yet, whenever it is, the conclusion follows with 
as absolute certainty in the one case as in the other. 

From indistinct views, nothing more than probable evidence 
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can be obtained; at least, from a single chain of reasoning. 
There may, indeed, be an accumulation of evidence, from many 
different lines of arrangement, all made to bear upon the same point. 
The harmony of several independent courses of proof, coinciding 
in the result, sometimes furnishes as substantial ground of assu- 
rance, as mathematical demonstration. This union of collateral 
arguments is called for, merely on account of the imperfection of 
each, taken separately. It might be easily applied to mathemati- 
cal reasoning, if any additional evidence were needed. ‘There 
may be diiferent demonstrations of the same proposition ; though 
the proof from one is as perfect as from many. 

Mathematical studies, then, are admirably calculated to per- 
form an important part, in the discipline of the logical powers, as 
they furnish the most exact model of demonstrative reasoning ; 
showing, that the perfection of the evidence depends upon our 
distinct conceptions of the objects and their relations, and the 
freedom from ambiguity in the terms by which they are expressed. 
The study of languages teaches us to approximate to mathemati- 
eal exactness on other subjects, by giving as much precision as 
possible to the words which are used in conducting an argument. 

But we are far from supposing, that adl necessary intellectual 
discipline is to be sought for from the mathematics, or from Jan- 
guages, or from both together. We have said, that a thorough 
course of study for cultivating the logical powers, commences with 
language and mathematics. But it does not end with these. 
They teach us to reason from premises to conclusions. But how 
are the premises themselves to be obtained? ‘The foundation of 
the pure mathematics is laid in suppositions. Right lines are 
supposed to be perfectly straight. A plane triangle is supposed to 
be formed by three such lines. A square is a figure which is sup- 
posed to have all its angles perfectly equal. With suppositions 
and self-evident axioms for premises, the whole superstructure of 
the pure mathematics is reared. But in the practical concerns of 
life, it is necessary to proceed, not upon suppositions, but upon 
facts. Here, then, is the advantage of passing from the study of 
language and the mathematics, to the phystcal sciences, which are 
all intended to be founded on realities. In attending to natural 
philosophy, astronomy, chimistry, geology, etc., the student is con- 
tinually conversant with facts. He is habituated to exercise his 
judgment upon the objects which actually exist in the world. 

But how are facts to be ascertained ? 

Particulars must be learned, either by our own observation, or 
by the observation and testimony of others. But insulated par- 
ticulars are commonly of much less importance, than those classes 
of facts from which general laws are derived. ‘These laws are 
determined by a process of induction; by a comparison of a great 
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number of particular facts, having some property common to them 
all. It is the dextrous application of this instrument of philoso- 
phical inquiry, which has given to the physical investigations 
of the last two or three centuries, such a decided superiority over 
those of all preceding ages. Skill in the use of this instrument, is 
to be acquired only by attentive and long-continued practice. 

But what have the mathematics to do with the physical sciences, 
or with practical business? Nothing, in laying the foundation, but 
very much in deriving important conclusions from premises pre- 
viously established. “When a fact is found to correspond with a 
inathematical supposition, the same demonstration may be applied, 
with equal validity, to both. A real triangle or circle has the same 
properties as a supposed one ; and the same results may be ob- 
tained from the one as from the other. ‘he mathematics have innu- 
merable applications to the physical sciences, to navigation, men- 
suration, and the arts; because numberless facts are found to cor- 
respond, very nearly or exactly, with the suppositions upon which 
the pure mathematics are founded. On any subject except the ma- 
thematics, hvpothetical reasoning is proved, on trial, to have little 
or no practical utility ; as facts are rarely found which coincide with 
the suppositions. In natural philosophy, astronomy, etc., when 
principles have once been established, by a course of observation 
and experiment, the most important results are obtained by the 
application of mathematical reasoning. ‘The physical sciences 
give opportunity for the exercise of the judgment, upon the va- 
rious degrees of evidence, from the highest certainty down to the 
slightest probability. The great practical value of the mathe- 
matics does not consist in this, that they present to us principles 
between which and the realities of life there is a perfect coinci- 
dence ; but that they furnish a model towards which we may ap- 
proximate, on other subjects, according to the objects which enter 
into our reasoning, and the language in w hich they are expressed, 
approach to mathematical exactness. 

After the student has become familiar with induction, as applied 
to material objects, he is prepared to enter with advantage on 
the more delightful investigations of mental phenomena. ‘The in- 
ductive process itself is substantially the same in both cases; being 
founded, in the one as well as in the other, upon a careful exami- 
nation of particulars. But the facts in the one case are obtained 
by the observation of the senses; in the other, by consciousness. 
Induction in mental philosophy is the more difficult ; as acts of the 
mind, even if they are observed with as much exactness as mate- 
rial objects, ave not easily described with the same precision. In 
the one case, the figure, the motion, the color, may be distinctly 
presented to the eye ; and the same ‘phenon nenon may be observed 
by many spectators at once. But a mental exercise can be seen, 
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only by the agent himself. We are not conscious of other men’s 
thoughts. And though a man may observe clearly the acts of his 
own ‘mind, he may find it difficult to describe them distinctly to 
others. From this we may infer the almost indispensable neces- 
ity of a discriminating familiarity with the powers of language, as 
well as of the habits of precision derived from mathematical studies, 
preparatory to attempting mental analysis. Into what inextricable 
mazes are we brought, by the metaphysical philosophy of the 
present day, for want of definite and settled phraseology. 

But neither mathematics, nor languages, nor physical and men- 
tal philosophy, nor all of these together, are sufficient to lay the 
foundation of christian theology. ‘They are important aids, in 
preparing the mind to enter on the investigation of theological 
principles. But the foundation on which correct religious doc- 
trines must rest, is the testimony of God. No dictates of philo- 
sophy ought ever to be allowed to take the place of the declara- 
tion, “ Thus saith the Lord.” Learning of various kinds may be 
necessary, to present to the best advantage the evidence, that God 
has actually spoken to us in his word. The exercise of sound 
judgment, resulting from a judicious course of mental discipline, 
together with a knowledge of language, which implies some ac- 
quaintance with intellectual philosophy, may be requisite to enable 
us to understand the meaning of what he has said. But we ad- 
mit of no other foundation of theology, than the declarations of 
scripture, rightly understood. Erroneous reasoning on religious 
subjects, either proceeds on some other foundation, or, professing 
to start from this, conducts, by fallacious arguments, to false con- 
clusions. 

In those cases of probable evidence, in which the argument 
consists of several successive and dependent parts, like the links 
of a chain, there is a very common fallacy, arising from an im- 
pression, that as high a degree of probability belongs to the con- 
clusion, as to the connection between the several steps. From 
some acknowledged truth, an inference is drawn; from this a 
second ; from the second a third, ete. If each of these is derived 
from its antecedent, by probable evidence, it is supposed, that the 
conclusion may be drawn with equal probability. But, this sup- 
position is not warranted by the nature of the case. It is true, 
that in the longest mathematical demonstration, the same certainty 
with which the several steps are connected, is carried forward to 
the conclusion. As there are here no degrees in the evidence, it 
cannot become weaker, as the argument proceeds. But, in a 
chain of probable reasoning, as the proof is imperfect at each suc- 
cessive step, it continually diminishes in proportion to the number 
of steps. ‘The validity of the conclusion is affected by the want of 
certainty in all the preceding links of the chain. Very little re- 
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liance, therefore, is to be placed upon a single line of probable 
reasoning, continued to any considerable length. follateral, inde- 
pendent arguments, may be multiplied to any extent ; and each 
may add something to the amount of evidence. Every addition 
to the weight of a scale, i increases the preponderating influence. 
But a chain, the links of which are defective, is not made stronger 
by increasing its length. 

In many theological discussions, the conclusions appear to be 
fairly drawn from ‘the premises. But the premises themselves, 
instead of being indubitable truths, may have been previously de- 
duced, by merely probable reasoning from other points, which 
may also have been obtained in the same way. Our liability to 
err, in attempting to derive doctrines from scriptural declarations, 
by a series of arguments, renders it necessary to recur, at every 
step, to the infallible standard, to sce if the results which we ob- 
tain by a course of reasoning, are confirmed by the authority of 
revelation. Little confidence is to be placed in opinions, profes- 
sedly founded on the scriptures, if they are not either established 
by short and direct arguments, or supported by the united strength 
of evidence from several separate passages. 
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Art. VII.—Gurtey’s Lire or AsHMUN. 


Life of Jehudi Ashmun, late Colonial lent in Liberia. Withan Appendix, con 
taining extracts from his journal and other writings ; with a brief sketch of the 
life of the Rev. Lott Carey. By Raren Ranpotru Gurcey. Washington. 

Dede 

We greatly fear, that there are men, intelligent, philanthropic, 
religious men, who will read this book without pleasure or im- 
provement ; and not only so, but with dislike and positive disgust. 
They will read, not to trace the operation of Almighty Providence, 
in the protracted and mysterious discipline by which this honored 
servant of the Most High was fitted for a work he had never an- 
ticipated ; nor to gather inspiration from the ennobling spectacle 
of a good man, struggling with adversity, and strengthened by the 
conflict ; nor to indulge a natural sympathy with a strong and lofty 
mind in its youthful aspirings, in its manly efforts and self-denials, 
and in its triumphant entrance upon immortality ; nor even to be 
borne along the current of a story, which, if it were not true, 
would place its author high among the writers of fiction ; but only 
to indulge and feed their partisan ’ feelings. Having laid it down 
as a first principle, that the colonization of Africa is a criminal un- 
dertaking, they are constrained to deny themselves the luxury of 
sympathizing with the heroic and christian virtues of all who have 
labored and suffered in this cause. As some sectarian Ejpiscopa- 
lians can see in the character and records of the New-Enegland 
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Puritans nothing better than ignorance, and bigotry, and supersti- 
tion, and fanatic passion; so, and for a similar reason, many who 
call themselves immediate abolitionists, can see nothing admirable, 
nothing amiable, nothing interesting, in the self-denial and suffer- 
ings, or in the energy and enterprise of the founders of Liberia. 
To them this book, with all that there is in its narrative to arrest 
the attention, with all that there is in the character of its subject 
to waken admiration, and to inspire a love of virtue, and with all 
that there is in its composition to delight a cultivated mind,—will 
be only a book to be read with predetermined dislike, and to be 
spoken of with scorn. Such men, we venture to predict, will give 
utterance to such feelings in certain partisan journals. ‘They will 
charge the author of it with falsehood and folly. ‘They will re- 
proach the memory of him whose eventful history it records. 
They will attempt to deduce from it, proofs of the wickedness and 
impracticability of colonizing Africa ; proofs, that the Colonization 
Society is a combination to oppress and banish the free blacks, and 
to aid in perpetuating slavery ; and proofs, that the managers and 
agents of that society ever have been, are now, and ever will be, 
utterly unworthy of confidence. Such is the influence of partisan- 
ship. It fills the mind with unworthy and hurtful prejudices, dis- 
torting and discoloring every object within the range of its in- 
fluence. As many a political partisan on one side can see nothing 
to be admired in the acuteness and classical elegance of the attor- 
ney-general, and many a partisan on the other side can see nothing 
remarkable in the Demosthenian eloquence of the illustrious senator 
from Massachusetts ; as many a theological partisan on one side ean 
discern nothing but heresy and disorganization in the burning dis- 
courses of Lyman Beecher, and many a partisan on the other side 
can see nothing but bigotry and blind fury in whatever comes from 
a high-church Presbyterian ; so the fierce partisan, in relation to 
whatever controversy, is incapable of seeing in a true light any 
thing which has, or seeins to have, a bearing on that controversy. 
We are not so blind as to imagine, that these remarks are ap- 
plicable only to one side of the controversy which has been waged 
for and against the colonization of Africa. ‘The passionate preju- 
dices which we have seen manifested on one side, have long since 
led us to look for parallel prejudices on the other side, and to guard 
against the ascendency of passion and prejudice over our own 
judgment. We have sought,—with what success others must 
judge,—to form our opinions, and to shape our conduct, in relation 
to every particular topic of this controversy, not as belonging to 
this or that party, but as lovers of truth, and lovers of our degra- 
ded and suffering fellow-men. We have sought to frame our 
opinion of every book, and every principle, and every measure, and 
every person, on independent grounds, and not as friends of the 
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African enterprise, or as dissenters from the decrees and canons of 
the anti-slavery convention. Some consciousness we have, of 
having maintained our independence. Many a tirade in favor of 
colonization, or against the immediate abolitionists, we have read 
with disgust. And some things which have come out, under the 
colors of the anti-colonization party, we have read with a pleasure 
which we have no wish to conceal. Should a specification be 
asked for, we can say, that when Mr. Birney, as agent for the 
Colonization Society, published in the southern newspapers a 
series of essays in behalf of that society, we read most of them 
with feelings far removed from satisfaction ; and that since his de- 
sertion of the cause of which he was once the professed and official 
advocate, we have read many things from his pen with hearty ap- 
probation. ‘There are individuals among the active members of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, of such a constitution and temper, that 
we should not care to be associated with them very intimately in 
the promotion of any cause, however good; and there are 
men, doubtless, who favor the Colonization Society with feelings 
in which there is very little of benevolence or righteousness ; yet 
we cannot doubt, that it is the passion and prejudice of mere par- 
tisanship, more th: un any thing else, which at this hour maintains 
the embittering controversy. If men, on both sides, could forget 
for a season their partisan relations, and would drop their party- 
names and party-phrases, and would look at things without re- 
ference to words, and with no desire but to do good and to pro- 


mote righteousness, the present controversy would soon come to an 


end. ‘The rule which we prescribe to ourselves, is, to look at 
things rather than at the names of things, and to form our judg- 
ment of each particular question, without as! ing or caring which 
party will claim us, or which will disclaim us. 

In relation to the work now before us, we make no professions 
of impartiality. Our personal feelings toward its author, and to- 
ward him whose life it records, are such, that we cannot under- 
take to sit in judgment upon it, as disinterested critics. We had 
formed high expectations. We hoped to find in the entire de- 
velopment of Ashmun’s character, from his childhood to_ his 
death, an inspiring example of integrity, and devotion, and lofty 
principle, as well as of energy and enterprise. We hoped to find 
the book in style, in sentiment, and in the selection and combina- 
tion of materials, worthy of the subject, and worthy of the author’s 
opportunities. We have not been disappointed ; nor do we hesi- 
tate to predict, that readers, less partial than we are, will pro- 
nounce a most favorable judgment. 

The story of Ashmun’s life is in all respects a remarkable one. 
It is the story of a man, pursued, almost from his first entrance 
upon life, by the most harassing calamities ; borne up under afflic- 
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tion, when all its waves went over him, by the power of the Spirit 
of God within him; driven from one post of occupation to 
another, as if he were the sport of chance, passively drifting 
upon every current; and yet, in all his changes and sorrows, 
cherishing within himself the most aspiring purposes, and by them 
all, disciplined into a wonderful preparation for the great work 
which the mysterious counsels of Almighty Providence had as- 
sigued him. It is the story of a man upon whom calamity came 
in its most crushing form; whose name, for a while, was dishonor- 
ed and cast out; whose friends even, had almost withdrawn from 
him the last remnant of their confidence ; who, with a sensi- 
bility ‘* that felt a stain like a wound,” kept himself from despera- 
tion, even amid perils and physical sufferings, and under the most 
exhausting labors of body and of mind, by the high consciousness 
of integrity toward man, and by a meek reliance on the forgiveness 
and faithfalness of God ; ; and who, at last, while yet among the 
living, saw the reproaches that had rested on his reputation 
wiped away, and knew that his name was pronounced with affection- 
ate respect, wherever Africa had awakened the sympathies of phi- 
lanthropy. ‘The story, as narrated in this volume, has a sim- 
plicity and unity not often attainable in works of such a nature. 
Its *‘ beginning, middle, and end,” develop themselves, as if con- 
trived and arranged with the art of an epic poet ; and all this 
is to be ascribed, not so much to the skill of the writer, as to the 
peculiarities of the subject. 

Instead of following the author from chapter to chapter, and ex- 
hibiting an analysis of his work, we propose only to sketch rapidly 
a few of the more remarkable incidents in the life of Ashmun ; 
loping, that the reader may be induced by our sketches, to gratify 
himself with the examination of Mr. Gurley’s extended and com- 
pleted picture. 

In the year 1816, an association of gentlemen, in what was then 
the District of Maine, resolved on attempting the establishment of 
the institution which has since grown into the Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary. ‘That institution in its origin was designed to carry 
young men through a five years course, from the commencement 
of their education to their entrauce on the work of the ministry. 
The charge of the infant institution was committed to Mr. Ash- 
mun, then twenty-two years of age, having just graduated at the 
University of Vermont, where, and at Middle sbury College, he 
had highly distinguished himself as a scholar. ‘The school was 
established in a village which had then no minister of the gos- 
pel, and no organized church ; and this young man, having ob- 
tained a license to preach, employed himself laboriously, not 
only in superintending and aiding the studies of his pupils, but also 
in doing the work of an evangelist among the people with which 
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he found himself connected. His labors were successful. In his 
own language, “The Holy Ghost, in less than six months, con- 
verted that desert spot into a spiritual Eden ; and in less than a 
year, from the stones of the wilderness, reared up a living church 
of more than thirty members, into which the members of the 
school were immediately incorporated.” At the same time, the in- 
stitution advanced and became prosperous under the administra- 
tion of its youthful head. He urged upon its directors, and upon 
the public, his own large views of its importance, and of the vigor 
and courage with which the enterprise ought to be prosecuted. 
‘The school, with half a dozen pupils, expanded into a seminary, 
with two professors and a tutor, and gave fair promise of becoming, 
what it now is, an institution equal to the wants and worthy of the 
energy of the churches in that great and growing state. In that 
institution, Ashmun was the professor of classical literature. 

And now, who would have imagined, that pe: had not 
fallen into “just the niche he was ordaine - to fill’ ? Who would 
have imagined, that this man, passionately aired in literary 
pursuits, ‘eminently gifted with the talent of influencing and in- 
spiring the minds of his pupils, and bound to the institution by 
the ties of an almost paternal relation to it, was not to spend his 
days in this inviting field, and here to fill up the measure of his 
life on earth, with happy and honorable usefulness ?  ‘T'rue, in his 
earlier youth, as he looked abroad on the heathen world, he lad 
felt the aspirings and impulses of the missionary spirit, and had 
learnt to regard himself as destined to the missionary work. ‘True, 
he engaged i in the business of instruction, at first, only as a tem- 
porary occupation, and he had never distinctly abandoned the in- 
tention or expectation of going tothe heathen. But this missiona- 
ry spirit, and the form which it had given to his education, and 
the largeness of views and nobleness of affections with which it 
had inspired him, were, perhaps, after all, the most important, the 
finishing qualification for the very work in which he was now en- 
gaved ; for who but a man of a true and early Nissi onary spirit, 
ought to have the training of young men for the ministry? What, 
then, shall break up his pleasant connections here, and send him 
out upon the stormy world to bear the buffetings of adversity ? 

Several years before this time, he had become attached to a 
young woman, who had sy mpathized with him strongly in his de- 
sire of a missionary life. That attachment appears to have resulted 
in a somewhat premature engagement to be married. Suddenly, 
and from some cause not well explained, that attachment was in- 
terrupted only afew months after its commencement. ‘The parties, 
widely separated from each other, the one in Maine, the other 
in Carolina, appear to have maintained no constant correspond- 
ence ; and the question of their future union was, on both sides 
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recarded as at least unsettled. ‘Two years having passed away, 
Ashmun, with the frank acknowledgment that there had been 
wrong on his part, sought hs renew the correspondence. ‘To his 
letters, written early in 1818, kind answers had been returned, but 
“such as left unrevealed i precise state of her sentiments toward 
him.” While thus in suspense, that old affection, which seems 
never to have been an engrossing one, reviving, yet not known to 
be reciprocated, the ardent elements of his character suddenly fas- 
tened upon a new object of affection, with an enthusiasm of which 
he had been before unconscious ; and ere he was aware, he found 
himself distinctly pledged to one, and passionately devoted to 
another. The bitterest ingredient in the cup of complicated dis- 
tress, which was now brought to his lips, was the consciousness, 
that he was the author, the blamable author, of his own misery. 
It is not for us to vindicate him, or to show that he was more sin- 
ned against than sinning. He never attempted to vindicate him- 
self in this thing, but alw ays acknowledged before God, that he 
had done wrong. He did wrong, in forming a premature and ill- 
considered engagement with one, whose temper and tastes were not 
so suited to his own, as to _ a reasonable prospect of mutual 
happiness. He did wrong, in permitting that engagement to be 
first half broken off, and is mn half renewed, while he knew not, 
in either case, what was likely to be the result. He did wrong, in 
permitting his enthusiastic heart to fasten on another, while the 
lirst engagement was yet in suspense. ‘These were sins to which 
such a nature as his, so full of sensibility and imagination, was pe- 
culiarly liable; and the lesson which these sins and their bitter con- 
sequences taught him, was a lesson never to be forgotten; a lesson 
of self-control, of deliberation, of stern self-distrust, and of the re- 
pression of all impulsive feelings; a lesson which, perhaps more 
than any other, fitted him for his great work, and for his reward. 

See what the conflict was in his mind, when, having renewed 
his proposals to her whose early claims his conscience acknowledg- 
ed, and having promised to meet her at New-York in the ensuing 
autumn, he became distinctly aware, that his affections were given 
to another. 


‘** Into what,” he exclaimed, in August, 1818, ‘ an ocean of per- 
plexities and sorrow have I ec myself and friends, by taking 
a few steps in 1816, without asking counsel of the Lord or depending 
on his guidance. 1 wish to forget myself, and to have my C. forget 
me also.”? 

From Boston, in September, he wrote: ‘ [ sometimes almost wish 
that [ might sink out of existence, and vanish from the memory of all 
my friends and the world at once and forever. ”Tis presumptuous! But 
what can [ do? If I live, I fear I shall only widen the breach I have 
already occasioned in the happiness of my friends, and sully the charae- 
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ter of my God’s religion. I know not with what emotions I shall meet 
you,—or what will be the result of that meeting,—there is a bottom to 
this tempestuous ocean, where we often sink below our depth ; and God 
knows, though we may not, where that bottom is. Before me all is 
dark as the aby sses of night, except when faith catches a gleam from 
the throne of him who spake the promises.’ 

He recognized the sacredness of his a professions, and determin- 
ed, whateve er might be the consequence, to vindicate their sincerity, 
their truth and their honor. 

His marriage to Miss C. D. Gray, took place in New-York, on the 
7th of October, 1818.’ p. 35. 


Soon after their marriage, she returned for a few months to her 
former situation, as a family instructress in North Carolina, and he 
to the duties of his professorship in Maine. Immediately on his 
return, he found himself, as he had reason to expect, a ruined 
man. He found that, as ordinarily happens in such cases, he had 
to endure not only the reproach of all the sin which his conscience 
acknowledged, but the shame of much which he had never com- 
mitted. Vague and injurious rumors had preceded him. His 
friends were alienated, and some had become his enemies. His 
pupils rejected him, and sought to be excused from his lectures. 
The trustees of the institution could no longer give him their full 
confidence. Wherever he was known, his conduct was the theme 
of common censure ; and wherever he might go, those censures 
would be sure to follow him. He could not retain his professor- 
ship. He could not pursue his long-cherished hope of engaging in 
a foreign mission. He could not think of finding employment as a 
preacher of the gospel. His own language was, “ I have lost my 
influence, and blotted my character as a christian, in public opin- 
ion, throughout all the eastern states.” In one word, he was ru- 
ined. 


‘ Thus cast out from the good opinion of a community so deeply in- 
debted to his labors, he resigned his situation, April 7th, 1819, and em- 
barked for the south, with no treasure but a lofty mind,—no guide but 
him who often leads his servants through dark and unknown ways to the 
honors of his kingdom. 

We attempt not to justify, or even excuse Ashmun, for conduct which 
injured both himself and others, and which excited in his own mind re- 
pentance not less painful than sincere. But his sin was rather against 
prudence than integrity. Itsprang from morbid sensibility and an un- 
disciplined judgment, not from the calculations of a hypocritical, or the 
baseness of a selfish and malicious soul. Young, rash, self-confident, 
enthusiastic, a passionate admirer of the graces of the female character, 
he forgot the precepts of wisdom, and while plunging darkly into a 
perilous abyss, trusted for safety rather to some remarkable interposition, 
than to the usual and settled order of Providence.’ p. 36. 
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This may be called the close of the first act in the drama of 
his history. Let him retire with the following soliloquy from his 
journal : 


‘«<T am disgusted with my heart, when I lookwithin. I am grieved 
with my conduct, when I review my life. I am dissatisfied with my 
friends and acquaintance, and those with whom I have recently been 
more. intimately associated. The past is a blank, ora field of strife, 
or a scene of trials. The present is tasteless ; all around me, and re- 
specting me, is unreal and unsatisfactory. The future is a dreary ex- 
panse of storms and clouds, pervaded, indeed, by a few faint gleams of 
hope. Iam broken with disappointments; have been robbed by the 
perfidy and ignorance of supposed friends, and the malevolence of ene- 
mies of my reputation, worth more than life. The frown of heaven is up- 
onme. My hopes for eternity are clouded. My soul is full of carnal de- 
sires and worldly attachments. And how I support these burdens is to me 
unaccountable. But away with these complaints, and let me repress every 
needless emotion of concern. God, who I hope has loved me in his 
Son, from eternity, is powerful, and good, and faithful, as in the day of 
my espousals. Why should a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins? Though the fig-tree should not blossom, 
ete. Though the mountains should be carried into the midst of the 
sea, etc. Let none of these things trouble me, etc. Here are promi- 
ses enough, rich enough, large enough, free enough. Have I faith, or 
a hearty desire, a desire which God sees and approves as sincere, to 
embrace them?” p. 52. 


The first scene of the second act, if we may pursue our figure, 
opens in Baltimore, at the distance of a thousand miles from the 
spot where he had first begun to be eminently useful, and where 
the first blast of calamity had overwhelmed him. ‘Thus he com- 
munes with himself and with God : 


*<¢ A new era commences in my life, the moment I step ashore. O 
God, thou hast been my hope and my firm support in the past years of 
my life. Do not forsake me now, thcugh my sins render it more suita~ 
ble that I should be abandoned to myself than ever before; and more 
than ever since I first confided in thee, discourage my hope and weaken 
my confidence in thy mercy. Raise me, O God, and hold me up. Go 
with me and Jead me into the midst of strangers in a strange place. Suf- 
fer me not to be reduced to poverty and want, lest I be diverted from 
my great object. I desire not wealth without an increase of grace, lest 
I be lifted up,—more fatally attached to the world, and less devoted to 
the service of the Redeemer. Give me the wisdom of a serpent, the 
gentleness of a dove, the active, persevering spirit of thine ancient 
apostles, ever to deserve in the estimation of my fellow-men a fair repu- 
tation, and above all, the honor to turn many to righteousness, and 
then, grace to ascribe to thee alone, all honor, thanksgiving, and glory, 
forever, through Jesus Christ. Amen.”?’ p. 53. 


Upon the incidents of this portion of his life we need not dwell. 
Vow. VII. 3 
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In Baltimore, an entire stranger, he attempted first the establish- 
ment of a school, and next the publication of a weekly religious 
journal, each of which efforts was unsuccessful, and terminated in 
bringing upon him the additional calamity of being in debt among 
strangers. The Rev. Dr. Keith, who had known him in college, 
happening to fall in with him, brought him to Washington, and 
secured for him there the editorial chair of a religious magazine, 
which a few spirited individuals of the Episcopal church, in Mary- 
Jand and Virginia, were then projecting. ‘This work he performed 
with much credit to himself, and to that denomination of christians 
with which he now considered himself as connected. But the 
pecuniary as well as literary responsibility of the concern, was 
thrown upon him; and, as might have been expected, from the 
nature of the enterprise, and from the region in which it was un- 
dertaken, it became to him a losing concern, and brought him 
more deeply in debt. In connection with these labors, he wrote 
and published a voluminous memoir of the Rev. Samuel Bacon, 
who had died in the first attempt to found an American colony in 
Africa. This, instead of diminishing his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, as he had hoped, only made them more desperate ; for, as 
our author has justly remarked, “neither the varied and instruc- 
tive history, the devoted piety, the affecting death of Bacon, nor 
the talents of Ashmun, could supply the want of celebrity.” 
Thus cares, burdens, disappointments, thickened around him ; and 
every effort to relieve himself, only added to his perplexities. 
- The man who cannot pay his debts, is very likely to sink in the 
estimation of his friends. A misunderstanding, growing out of his 
pecuniary difficulties, arose between him and the gentlemen with 
whom he was associated in the management of the magazine ; and 
their confidence in him began to be shaken. Naturally and ha- 
bitually reserved on matters of private concern, ‘‘ he was some- 
times silent when he should have made explanation ; and while 
acting in his integrity, forgot wuat discretion would have dictated, 
as due to the opinions of others.” The misunderstanding was 
unexplained, and the confidence of those who had been his best 
friends, was in a measure withdrawn. 


‘The disapprobation of friends, the reproaches of creditors, and worse 
than either, a conviction that it was impossible for him, in the situation 
he then occupied, speedily to extricate himself from embarrassment, 
were bitter ingredients in his daily cup. But he bowed his head to no 
useless sorrow. He was calm, uncomplaining, and active. He knew 
that to seek sympathy is generally to lose in respect, more than is 
gained in compassion ; and that for a wounded spirit, the only remedy 
is divine. No mortal eye can penetrate those deep and secret places of 
the heart, where griefs spring up and are nourished from the very foun- 
tains of life. Some such were rooted, perhaps, inthe soul of Ashmun. 
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Some barbed thoughts were there, some dark imaginings of perished 
hope and broken joys, some gentle echoes of a voice now dead, some 
gleams reflected from a sun now set, but they were buried in his bosom 
alone, as in the vaults of a sepulcher. He braced his soul for duty ; 
he walked before men as one who was with them for high purposes ; he 
sought help from God, and confided in his providence ; and, like the 
father of the faithful, called to go out from his country and kindred, he 
obeyed, and went out, not knowing whither he went.’ pp. 94, 95. 


Here we may mark the commencement of the third and last act 
in the drama. On the eighth of August, 1822, an American ves- 
sel, (thu brig Strong, from Baltimore,) arrived at Cape Montse- 
rado, which, six months before, had become the site of an Africo- 
American colony. Eighteen re-captured Africans, liberated and 
restored to their native land by the government of the United 
States, and thirty-tive free colored emigrants, sent out by the Co- 
lonization Society, were passengers in this vessel. Ashmun, in 
his perplexities, ready for any desperate movement to obtain re- 
lief, had formed a scheme of mercantile adventure in Africa, by 
which he hoped to obtain the means of satisfying the claims of all 
his creditors, and had come out in this vessel, intrusted only with 
the superintendence of the expedition during the voyage, and with 
authority, in case of the sickness or absence of the society’s agents, 
to remain at the colony as principal agent, tll a successor should 
be appointed to that office. Little did he imagine, as his eye 
first rested on the green promontory, and observed the few faint 
traces which it exhibited of the presence of civilized man, that 
there was to be, for nearly six years, the scene of his labors and 
sorrows, and that he was to return to his native country only to die. 

‘The next day, on landing, he found that the agent of the society 
had returned to the United States ; and according to his instruc- 
tions, he immediately assumed the government of the little colony. 
A small spot on the cape had been cleared, a few huts had been 
erected, and a store-house, too small to receive the additional 
stores which he had brought. ‘The rainy season was at its height. 
‘The neighboring native chiefs were conspiring and mustering to 
exterminate the colony, and no preparations had been made for its 
defense. ‘The entire population of the settlement, including those 
just arrived, was one hundred and thirty, of whom thirty-five only 
were capable of bearing arms. 

Instantly the genius of Ashmun developed itself. Not an hour 
was lost ere his work was begun. Seizing upon the rude and not 
very promising materials before him, he began at once to mold 
them into a well-regulated community. Every thing relating to 
the financial, the civil, the military affairs of the colony, was 
speedily reduced to order and exact system. ‘The journals, the 
inventories, the distribution of public labors, and of hardships to be 
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endured for the public good, showed the presence of a man emi- 
nently formed and trained for the work to which Providence had 
now called him. A plan of defense was arranged with a ready 
sagacity, and entered upon with an energy worthy of a veteran 
commander. 

We throw ourselves forward a few weeks in the narrative. ‘The 
defenses of the settlement, though prosecuted with wonderful 
vigor, are not yet completed. ‘The new emigrants have felt the 
enfeebling and dispiriting assaults of the African fever. Ashmun 
is just beginning to recover from protracted and painful sickness. 
His wife, his only white companion, has been carried to the grave. 
Day by day, from hour to hour, he is receiving intelligence of the 
hostile plans and movements of the natives. And now, at last, 
he knows, that their forces are collected, are in the neighborhood, 
are waiting only for the appointed moment to exterminate the co- 
lony. ‘The night isspent in watching ; every man at his post with 
his weapons in his hand. Just as the day breaks on the morning 
of November 11, a thousand armed barbarians pour in upon 
that worn and weary band; and for a moment it seems that all is 
lost. ‘The dauntless courage, the cool self-possession, the heroic 
energy of Ashmun, are equal to the crisis. His voice rallies the 
baffled, disordered, retreating strength of the settlers; his valor, 
seconded by their newly-awakened manliness, turns back the in- 
vaders, and converts their momentary success into a signal and 
memorable defeat. After twenty days more of anxious vigilance, 
.of renewed labor on their works of defense, of vain attempts at 
pacification, of prayer to God for deliverance, their provisions be- 
ginning to fail, their ammunition insufficient for a hot engagement 
of an hour, their strength wasting under these protracted toils and 
anxieties, their hearts faint with the sense of their perils, the little 
band is again attacked, by a force larger, better organized, and 
more formidable than before ; and again this untaught, unpracticed 
commander, with his military force now reduced to thirty men, 
repels the enemy. More than a thousand savages, after a deter- 
mined and desperate conflict, are completely and hopelessly de- 
feated. ‘The conviction, that the colony is not to be dislodged, 
that its rights are not to be invaded, that all their stipulations with 
it must be fulfilled, is so deep and distinct upon the minds of the 
natives, that it cannot be effaced. ‘The lessons they have received 
are not to be forgotten. ‘Irom that hour the foundations of the 
colony were laid in a firm and lasting peace.” 


‘ And who was he, that ‘* single white man,” on that distant forest- 
clad shore, unbroken in spiril, though bowed beneath the heavy hand 
of sorrow and sickness, casting fear to the winds, directing and heading 
by day and night, a feeble, undisciplined, dejected, unfortified band of 
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thirty-five emigrants, against whom the very elements seemed warring, 
while a thousand to fifteen hundred armed savages were rushing to de- 
stroy them? Who was he, that, in reliance on God for wisdom and 
might, imparted such skill and courage to this little company,—so or- 
dered every plan and guided every movement, that the fierce foe retired 
panic struck before them, and they stood rescued and redeemed from 
impending destruction ? 

Was he a veteran soldier, inured to danger, familiar with suffering, 
and bred amid scenes of battle and blood? Was he there adorned by 
badges of military honor, conscious of a reputation won by deeds of 
‘high emprise,”’ and stimulated to valor by hopes of glory and fears 
of disgrace ? 

That was no tried, no ambitious soldier. He was a young man, 
bred to letters, of retired habits, educated for the ministry of Christ, 
unknown to fame,—the victim of disappointment, burdened with debt, 
and touched by undeserved reproach. He had visited Africa in hope 
of obtaining the means of doing justice to his creditors; and impelled 
by humanity and religion, had consented, without any fixed compensa- 
tion, to give, should they be required, his services to the colony. He 
found it in peril of extinction. He hesitated not. He failed not to 
redeem his pledge. He gathered strength from difficulty, and motive 
from danger. No thronging and admiring spectators cheered him; no 
glorious pomp and circumstance were there to throw a brightness and a 
beauty even upon the features and terrors of death. He stood strong 
in duty, covered by the shield of faith. His frame shaken by disease ; 
the partner of his life struck down by his side; amid the groans of the 
afflicted and in the shadow of hope’s dim eclipse, he planned and exe- 
cuted, with the ability of the bravest and most experienced general, 
measures which saved the settlement, and secured for liberty and chris- 
tianity, a perpetual home and heritage in Africa. Raised up and gui- 
ded by an Almighty, though invisible hand, to build a city of righteous- 
ness on that shore of oppression, before which the makers of idols should 
be confounded, and those in chains come over* to fall down in worship, 
and exclaim, as they beheld her light, surely God is in thee, no weapon 
formed against him could prosper; no wasting destruction by day, or 
pestilence walking in darkness, had power to defeat the work.’ pp. 
148, 149. 


Now, surely, it will be thought, the tide of his calamities has 
begun toebb. Such services cannot fail to be appreciated. From 
this time the managers and all the friends of the cause will be 
ready to vindicate his reputation against every prejudice and every 
calumny. No: the cup of his afflictions has not yet been drained. 
The discipline of sufferings by which his spirit is to be made per- 
fect, is not yet complete. The first intelligence which he received 
from his native country, was by the return of the society’s agent, 
(Dr. Ayres,) who, coming to supersede him in his temporary of- 
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fice, brought dispatches from the board and from government, by 
which he learned, that his drafts, for supplies purchased to save 
the colony from destruction, were dishonored ; that the govern- 
ment refused to recognize him as its agent; that in the service of 
the society he was to be the mere subordinate of another, receiving 
such compensation as might be agreed on between him and the 
principal agent ; and that, while his past services were gratefully 
acknowledged by the board, no wages had as yet been allowed 
him, either by the society or by the government. This was in 
May, 1823. Where were now his expectations of doing justice to 
his creditors? Where his hopes of recovered reputation, and of 
honorable usefulness ? 

Most men, in such circumstances, would have yielded to des- 
pondency. But Ashmun knew not how to yield. His spirit was 
one which was not to be overcome by adversity. Relieved in 
part from the weight of care and toil which had been upon him 
every moment since his arrival in Africa, he instantly addressed 
himself to a course of study, arranged with as much method, and 
undertaken with as much resolution, as if, instead of being sta- 
tioned at this outpost of civilization, he had been surrounded by 
all the privileges of a university. Amid these studies he appears 
to have experienced, under his afflictions, some revival of the 
fresh and fervent religious feelings of earlier days. Extracts from 


his private memoranda of this period, show him earnestly hum- 
bling himself before God ; searching out, with a jealous eye, every 
perverse habit, every selfish affection; and striving after greater 
conformity to God, and a spirit of new obedience and devotion. 
We give a single specimen. Under date of Sunday, August 3, 
1923, he says: 


*«* Vesterday, I received by the return of the Augusta from Sierra 
Leone, the tidings of the death of Lieut. Dashiel,—a shock of corn ta- 
ken ‘ake his Master’? s granary fully ripe. Often had we mingled our 
devotions, while cruising the African coast; and several times entered 
into a very particular detail of our mutual griefs and temptations. His 
were many; but they were richly mingled with spiritual comforts, and 
overcome by a vigorous faith in the Redeemer. The unexpected intel- 
ligence of his death, depre sses my spirits. I have not ahold on Christ 
strong enough to sustain christian equanimity amidst the shifting scenes 
and mixed events of this miserable world. Prosperity elates me with 
inordinate and presumptuous joy. Adversity sinks my heart below the 
humble level at which it ought to rest, buoyed up by christian hope. 
Like the chameleon, [ take the color of contiguous objects. My Re- 
deemer! approach, that [ may receive and reflect thy image. My 
mind is habitually filled, half with hope and half with despair. 1 know 
not of what spirit Lam. [aman egregious trifler, even in religion 
© Lord, enlighten, if thou hast ever chosen me. Resolutions falter 
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and rules iy under almost every change of situation and feeling. But 
it is an endless work, that I have entered upon. I give over exclaim- 
ing ail infirmity, all corruption, all perverseness about me. In my Re- 
deemer all is perfection, holiness and grace. Sink where, and when I 
may, millions will rejoice eternally in Him. Lord, restore and save thy 
servant in Him.”? pp. 179, 180. 


How deeply and keenly he felt his afflictions; how his heart 
turned tremulously to find friends and a home on which its human 
affections might fasten; and how, with a more than Roman 
sternness, he resisted every impulse, that would have carried him 
away from duty, let his own language show. 


‘<¢T am now advancing rapidly to the meridian of my day. Iam 
without a profession, without patrimony or friends to advance me to a 
station of usefulness, responsibility and influence; and, at present, 
without country or a sound state of bodily health. 

My dear and honored parents excepted, [am a stranger at large in 
the world, and the world a wilderness to me, without a solitary point of 
attraction. I charge much of my unhappiness upon myself, and will not 
abjure my country. But that country has failed to afford me the means 
and to protect me in the pursuit of happiness, although I have spent all 
the most valuable part of my life in qualifying and exerting myself for 
public usefulness. Should Africa reject me, I should float with equal 
indifference, to whichever of the four quarters of the globe the wind 
and the current might sweep me. Possibly I may find a resting-place 
yet, this side of my grave, where aflection may again strike root, and 
a little verdant spot again freshen into loveliness. Possibly, the decline 
of life may slide me into some vale, where a new circle of friends shall 
repair the wreck of former attachments,—where the storms of existence 
shall exhaust their force on‘ the barrier which secures my retreat,— 
where new attachments shall create themselves in succession, and where 
{ may impart enjoyment to others, and come in for a small share of it 
myself. 

‘“¢ Such is my reverie. It contains some reflections which rather tend 
to harden than improve the heart, and it ought not to be indulged.” ? 
pp. 181, 182. 


In December, Dr. Ayres returned to the United States; and 
the government ‘of the colony devolved again on Mr. Ashmun. 
The question, whether to remain and face the e many perils of that 
station, while as yet his relations to the society, and to the United 
States’ government, were entirely anomalous, was a question 
which, a man of his temper could not have decided without a 
struggle. ‘Why should he remain there,’ the tempter might 
have suggested,‘ why should he remain there in the service of 
those who refused him their confidence, who had not even paid 
him for services already rendered and acknowledged, who em- 
ployed him only as a last resort, when none else could be found 
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to occupy the station? Why should he remain there, when the 
difficulties in his way were hourly augmenting ; when a spirit of 
dissatisfaction and insubordination was rising among the settlers, 
and was likely soon to break out in acts of violence?) Why should 
he there employ talents which, in his native country, might yet 
raise him to his proper level, and throw away a life which, in his 
native clime, might yet stretch out through many years of useful- 
ness?’ The colony, left to itself at such a crisis, would be ruined. 
By remaining, he might save it from self-destruction, as he had 
saved it once from destruction by a savage enemy. By remaining, 
he might yet win confidence and reputation, and acquire the 
means of doing justice to his creditors. He determined to remain. 


‘Mr. Ashmun felt that it was a great misery not to know whom to 
trust, a greater not tu be trusted; but the greatest of all, a conscious- 
ness of being unworthy to be trusted, he could bless God was still with 
him no matter of experience. The motto of the venerable Archbishop 
Whitgift, seems to have been his,—‘‘ vincit qui patitur,”—he con- 
quers that endures. He resolved to remain at his post, and trust 
himself to patience, to time. and to truth. He knew that no man’s 
case is desperate, whose conscience has not turned to be his enemy. 

On the 5th of December, he wrote to a friend :—* In regard to my 

rivate affairs, they are discouragingly perplexed as I can well imagine. 
If exile, and bread and water were all, nobody should hear me com- 
plain, if I thought duty required my submission. But to be compelled 
to withhold justice from my friends, and incur their censures, and Jose 
their confidence, requires stoicism indeed, and I am no philosopher.” ’ 
p. 184. 


The spirit of discontent and insubordination among the colonists, 
soon rose to the point of actual rebellion against authority. No 
energy or skill on the part of the agent, was able to repress it. 
He saw all his hopes of the colony at the point of extinction. At 
the same time, he saw, in the public journals of the United States, 
charges against his capacity and conduct, which he felt to be ut- 
terly unjust, but which he knew no efforts of his could refute, or 
prevent from obtaining currency with the public. Under these cares 
and vexations, his health became such, that, remaining where he 
was, he could hardly hope to survive another season. In his own 
words, he ‘ had expended all his strength in fruitless attempts to 
restore industry and order, and found himself wasting away under 
a complication of infirmities and complaints, which made existence 
a burden.’ It was possible, that the colonists, if left for a season 
to themselves, to learn by experience the results of improvidence, 
indolence and turbulence, might profit by that experience, and 
come to their senses. Accordingly, committing the public pro- 
perty and records to an intelligent and well-disposed colonist, he 
retired to the Cape de Verda Islands, with little expectation, that 
he should ever be permitted to return. 
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The managers of the society had hardly received and acted 
upon the communications of their agent, exposing the evils which 
threatened the colony with extinction, and confessing his inability 
to do any thing farther in the administration of its government, 
when letters were received from the disaffected colonists, charging 
him with oppression, neglect of duty, the desertion of his post, 
and the abduction of the public property. Some officers of the 
navy, who had touched at Montserado soon after his departure, 
and had listened to the statements of wicked or blinded men among 
the settlers, gave currency and credibility to these charges. 


‘Those who had doubted his integrity, now thought it certain that 
he had none ; and those began to doubt who had never questioned it 
before. That very conduct. which confers honor on the good, adds to 
the disgrace of the bad,—being regarded as a garment stolen, to cloke 
iniquity. Falsehood had thrown a cloud over the reputation of Ash- 
mun, and within its shadow truth seemed fiction, and fiction truth.’ 
p- 207. 


On the representation of the managers to the president of the 
United States, Mr. Monroe, an armed vessel was ordered to the 
coast of Africa, in which Mr. Gurley, the author of the work before 
us, went, with a commission from the government, to examine the 
condition of the ayency for re- captured Africans, and with instruc- 
tions from the board to look into all the affairs of the colony ; and 
authorized by both, to make such temporary arrangements for the 
administration of the affairs of the agency and the colony, as might 
seem to him expedient. ‘The vessel touched at Porto Praya; 
and Mr. Ashmun, who was there, waiting for intelligence, either 
from the colony or from America, proceeded with Mr. Gurley to 
Cape Montserado. 

‘The aspect of affairs in the colony had decidedly improved du- 
ring Mr. Ashmun’s absence. ‘I'he colonists had been made to 
feel the necessity of exertion, and the value of a restraining and 
constraining government. ‘The interval had afforded them some 
opportunity for reflection. ‘Lhe excitement which had led some 
of the best men among them to violent excesses, had subsided. 
They were in no small measure prepared to listen with deference 
to the commissioner sent out for their benefit; and to assent to such 
arrangements as he might propose, tending to the future welfare 
of the colony, with which all their individual interests were identi- 
fied. 

An examination of the charges against Mr. Ashmun, resulted 
in the proof of their entire croundlessness. “Not a man in the 
colony,” says Mr. G., “ dared to accuse him of an unwise or un- 
worthy action. Every individual of the least standing was ex- 
amined personally by me on the subject; and the result was to 
Vou. VIL. 44 
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my mind moral demonstration, that no man could more faithfully, 
more disinterestedly, more resolutely, have fulfilled the duties of 
his station.” ‘The settlers themselves gave him anew their full 
confidence. By the consultations of the two agents, aided by the 
suggestions of the more experienced and intelligent colonists, ar- 
rangements were made for the redress of existing grievances, and 
a constitution was drawn up for the government of the colony in 
future. Under the thatched roof of their humble house of wor- 
ship, the little company of one hundred emigrants listened to a 
statement and explanation of all that had been done, and to the 
earnest appeals which were made to their hopes and fears, their 
affections and consciences ; and there they united before God in a 
solemn pledge to abide by those arrangements, and to be faithful 
to the great trust committed to their hands, for themselves and 
their race. 

From this moment the series of calamitous reverses which has 
thus far constituted his history, is at an end. Not that he was in- 
stantancously freed from his embarrassments, or restored to the 
confidence of the managers, of all his former friends, and of the 
public. On the contrary, at Mr. Gurley’s return to the United 
States, the board, so entirely had their confidence in Ashmun 
been destroyed, refused to ratify the arrangements which had been 
made in Africa; and that those arrangements were not instantly 
countermanded, and the temporary agent displaced, was owing 
chiefly, if not solely, to the difficulty of finding a suitable person 
to supersede him in the office. But from that time forward, God 
was pleased to prosper him. The restoration of order among the 
settlers, and of their confidence and affection towards him, was 
neither superficial nor momentary, but cordial and permanent. 
Almost immediately after the adjustment of the difficulties, and 
the establishment of peaceful and quiet feelings, the colony was 
blessed with an abundant and memorable effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. In connection with this restoration of social order, and 
this revival of religion, there was, as might be expected, an in- 
crease of industry and thrift, and public and private enterprise, on 
the part of the settlers. Wholesome regulations for the promotion 
of agriculture, of trade, of good morals, and of public improve- 
ments, were readily assented to, and promptly carried into execu- 
tion, and the colony soon began to wear every appearance of 
prosperity ; so that when, after the lapse of five months, he found 
an opportunity of communicating to the’ board the first intelligence 
from their colony subsequent to the date of Mr. Gurley’s return, 
his language was that of dignified but irrepressible exultation. 


«<< After the severe struggles, reiterated disappointments, and name- 
less evils, which for so many years had filled the annals of the esta- 
blishment,—to see the whole course of things suddenly reversed,—an 
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horizon without a cloud, and unmingled, uninterrupted prosperity, such 
as perhaps never before marked the early progress of a similar settle- 
ment ; our distinguished lot may well excite in an individual situated as 
[ am, and have been, feelings but little compatible with the coolness 
which ought to dictate an official dispatch. I am sensible, too, that the 
most dispassionate statement of facts (for I have none to communicate, 
which will much shade the brightest colors of the piece,) cannot wholly 
escape the suspicion of a studied flattery of the picture. But he who 
knows all things, knows that [ intend neither to overrate the actual 
measure of his distinguished mercies, nor to suppress any adverse cir- 
cumstances with which he has chosen to temper them.”’’ pp. 219, 220. 


Of the work of divine grace which he had been privileged to 
witness, he spoke in such terms as these : 


«« About thirty of our colonists, of all ages and characters, indis- 
criminately, have, as the fruits of the work, publicly professed their 
faith in the Redeemer. They have, so far, walked as the true regene- 
rate children of God. A change in their deportment and in their whole 
character, is as obvious, as would be their transformation to another 
order of being. From lovers of sin and the world, they have become 
the lovers of God and of his people. Bad husbands, wives, children, 
and subjects, are changed to affectionate relatives, industrious, sober, 
and useful citizens. As far as mortal instrumentality was concerned in 
this blessed work, it was exerted by silent, humble supplications to 
Almighty God, a holy deportment of christian vrofessors, and a plain, 
simple, and serious inculcation of the saving doctrines of Christ and 
his apostles. [I congratulate every christian and devout friend of this 
establishment, on this signal answer to their prayers and crown of their 
precious hopes: Rejoice ; your labor is not in vain :—put all these as- 
tonishing blessings together, and in the humble exultation of your 
hearts, exclaim, the mighty God is our helper. You know how to ap- 
preciate and how to interpret spiritual blessings. By many, this pre- 
cious dispensation of Providence must be regarded as of little impor- 
tance. But poor Africa will think otherwise; and to the days of 
eternity, a countless host of her children will look back and date from 
it the first effectual dawning of that heavenly light, which shall at 
length have conducted them to the fold and the city of God.” p. 222. 


A private letterto Mr. Gurley contained expressions which 
could hardly have been penned without tears of delight. 


« « Since you left me, has been one of the happiest periods of my life. 
Unnoticed and unremembered, humbly endeavoring to serve a world 
to which I do not feel myself much obliged, except for its Maker’s and 
Redeemer’s sake ; the spectator of a blessed work of mercy, I have 
known nothing but contentment and desire to be thankful. You will, 
in perusing my dispatches, I think, see wonders of Divine goodness to 
admire, and no cause to regret your visit to us.”?? p. 226, 


The confidence of the board could no longer be withheld. In 
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view not merely of the success of Mr. Ashmun’s administration, 
but of the wisdom, devotedness, and minute fidelity exhibited in 
the voluminous dispatches which accompanied the statement of 
that success, they immediately, unanimously, and with an honor- 
able ingenuousness, abandoned their prejudices, entered fully into 
his plans, ratified his arrangements, and gave him the most express 
and unquestionable testimonials of their ‘hearty confidence. Now 
it began to be light about him. He soon had the satisfaction of 
knowing, that his pecuniary affairs in his native country were in a 
process of adjustment, that the imputations which had been thrown 
upon his integrity were removed, and that his savings from his 
salary, as agent of the society, and sometimes of the government, 
would ere long discharge every one of his debts. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing, that a great and increasing portion of the 
church of God, in America, in Britain, in Europe, regarded the 
enterprise in which he was embarked with deep interest, and re- 
membered him, the most honored and efficient promoter of that 
enterprise, as with a personal affection. 

A few months after the proceedings just referred to, he was 
enabled to record in his private journal, abrief memorial of his ob- 
ligations and gratitude to God. 


©< SappaTu, Movember 27th, 1825 
“¢ My Mercies.—\st. ‘The great dispensation of mercy through my 
Lord Jesus Christ, under which, i in common with my fellow-men of this 
age, [ live; and in virtue of which the good things of the life that 
now is, and the promise of the life to come, are enjoyed 
“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him, all creatures here below,— 


Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 


2d. The revelation of the great mercy of God through his Son, 
which I was early made acquainted with, and never suffered entirely 
and openly to discard. 

3d. The firm faith given me from on high, by the renewing influences 
of the Holy Spirit,—even ‘“ when I was dead in trespasses and sins, ’— 
and the conservation of this principle in my soul, although neglected, 
despised, and ungratefully forgotten by my self, in repe ated and grie- 
vous backslidings, and under the provocation of innumerable presump- 
tuous sins. 

4th. My preservation from an untimely death, in repeated instances, 
when others have fallen in multitudes around me ; ; and when it seemed 
to myself and others nearly inevitable. 

5th. My deliverance, so far as I have been, perhaps, able to bear it, 
from a state of wounding ignominy,—rendering, during its continuance, 
life itself an intolerable burden ; ; and naturally urging me to despair, 
and utter abandonment. 
* Out of the depths, hast thou delivered me.” 
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Gth. Removing me from the snares of Satan in America, and fixing 
me in asituation here, suited to wean me from those sins which must 
otherwise have proved my destruction in that country. 

7th. Giving me success in my administration. 

Sth. Providentially aiding me in my aeliber rations, and active labors 
for the government and w elfare of this people. 

9th. ‘Giving me, in this country, a number of attached and steady 
friends. 

10th. Providentially aiding me in the discharge of my pecuniary 
and other obligations, in many instances, espe cially in this one. (Fer- 
bin,—Specie, etc.) 

11th. The growth of certain moral qualities in my mind, which I 
cannot name, i fear, without danger of self-flattery ; but whic h I grate- 
fully and humbly attribute to the ‘gre at goodness of my heavenly Father, 
—and without which I know I can never see his face. ‘* Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.”? Lord, f pray for this purity.” ’ 
pp. 301, 302. 


We go forward two years and four months from the date of this 
humble and grateful memorial. ‘The little establishment, which 
in 1822 was saved from a bloody extinction by the valor of Ash- 
mun, at the head of thirty-five men, has now become, in 1828, a thri- 
ving colony of twelve hundred souls, all of whom look to him as 
their head, their guardian, their best and most valued earthly 
friend. A recent accumulation of extraordinary labors has de- 
stroyed his always precarious health, and he is about to embark 
for the United States, in the hope, that the pure breezes of his 
native hills, and the gladdening sight of ihe scenes of early happi- 
ness, and the gently reviving tones of voices which his childhood 
loved to hear, may co-operate with the efforts of medicai skill, to 
prolong a life, precious to the hopes of suffering humanity. A 
military escort, whose equipments and evolutions would do no 
dishonor to any civilized government, accompanies him from the 
sovernment-house to the wharf. At the river-side, a crowded 
concourse of the inhabitants, men, women and children, gather 
around their honored law-giver, their teacher, their father, with 
tears such as were shed at Paul’s departure from Miletus. He ut- 
ters, in manly and soul-stirring tones, a few words of counsel, ex- 
citement and benediction ; and, ‘with the feelings which seek 
despairingly for expression through the eyes of the ‘dying, i in then 
last fixed look upon an object which the heart holds fast to its 
last moment, he leaves Africa forever.” 

His destination on embarking, (March 25,) was for New-York. 
But the vessel touching on the 9th of May at the Island of St. 
Bartholomews, and his health at that time having failed so rapidly 
as to forbid the expectation of his surviving the remainder of the 
voyage, he remained there, with very little prospect of ever reach- 
ing his native country. Having experienced a slight mitigation of 
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his most distressing symptoms, he was able, after two months de- 
tention, to embark for New-Haven. <A long and unfavorable 
voyage brought him to this place on the tenth of August. 

Two days after his arrival, having expressed in a letter to a 
friend, his conviction, that without some speedy relief he must 
soon die, he added : 


‘« You will naturally inquire, with what feelings I contemplate the 
prospect before me? I can only reply in general, that my mind has so 
far been preserved under the nearest and most solemn views of death it 
has yet taken, from all distressing agitation and alarm; my confidence 
in the great christian foundation 1s steadfast and cian. hiek am | 
building on this foundation? ‘This inquiry forms the theme of my most 
anxious. solicitude and fervent prayers ; and I am thankful to the Author 
of all grace, that the evidence of my personal interest in the Redeemer, 
occasionally shines forth with considerable clearness; so that hope, 
more precious than the treasures of the world, commonly prevails 
against my fears, my doubts, and my sins. If I had no more to repent 
of than most people, I should have more confidence in the sincerity of 
my repentance ; but ranking, as I do, among the chief of sinners, 1 
have only to trust the more “to the Savior’s merits, and I can find oc- 

casionally, even hope and consolation in this act of faith and confi- 
dence.”’ p. 390. 


The assiduity of able and affectionate physicians, the attentions 
of many, who, though personally strangers, were friends to one 
who had made himself so well known to them, and the exhilaration 
inspired by once more touching his native soil, were unable to arrest 
the progress of disease. It was our privilege to see him girding 
himself for his last conflict, and calmly awaiting the approach of 
death. It was our privilege to see with what affectionate re- 
membrance his heart lingered amid the scenes of his labors and 
sufferings in Africa; to witness the unaffected humility, so alien to 
his native temper, which breathed through all his expressions ; to 
know what consolations he derived from the grace and manifested 
love of God; and to catch some kindred excitement from the 
hope that illuminated his dying eye, and played upon his pale 
and wasted features. 


‘ His last day was spent not in complaints,—not in anxious efforts to 
prolong life,—not in vain wishes to see once again, if but for an hour, 
the faces of his parents,—to catch, were it but a word, from lips often 
pressed to his in affection; but in active duty, as a faithful servant 
watches with trimmed and burning lamp, the coming of his Lord. He 
dictated a letter on business, and signed it with his ownhand. He ex- 
pressed, earnestly, his thoughts and desires concerning the colony. Ob- 
serving an attendant moved by his sufferings, in the spirit of him, who, 
on his way to the cross, said to the sympathizing daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, he exhorted him to con- 
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sider and prepare for his own death. Assisted to sit up, that he might 
thus better endure one of those paroxysms in which life seemed con- 
tending unequally with death, his little African boy standing in tears by 
his side, he offered his last prayer ; that his faith might not fail under 
the weight of his affliction ; that those whose kindness he was expe- 
riencing, and that his relatives and friends might never come into con- 
demnation ; and that the poor people among whom he had labored, 
might ever enjoy the blessing of that Almighty being, to whom, in this 
awful crisis of his existence, » he was confiding the everlasting interests 
of his soul.’ p. 392. 


That extraordinary energy of mind, and that precision in atten- 
tion to every duty, which had characterized him in all the exi- 
gencies of life, were strikingly manifested to the last. It seemed 
as if his spirit scorned to sympathize with the enfeebled and dissol- 
ving body. Not three hours before his death, he dictated the 
memoranda which brought down his journal to the latest date of 
his life, recording all his expenditures to that very day ; and then 
counted, accurately and with apparent ease, and committed to a 
friend, the money which he had with him. His last moment came 
just before midnight, August 25, 1828, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age. 

One coincidence his biographer has omitted, which seemed to 
us at the time a remarkable and touching incident. Lying on his 
death-bed, hundreds of miles from his birth-place, and for aught 
he knew, as far from all his earthly friends, he was permitted to 
enjoy a refreshing interview with the beloved and venerated pastor 
of his childhood.* ‘The same hand which had baptized him, was 
uplifted to bless him, when heart and flesh were failing him. ‘The 
same voice which, in his early youth, had called him into the 
kingdom of God; which, when he first felt the burden of his sins, 
directed him to the cross of Christ; and which, when he had found 
peace in believing, welcomed him ia the communion of the saints,- 
Lreathed over his dying couch its familiar tones of consolation and 
of prayer. 

He died among strangers. ‘Those who attended upon him in 
his sickness, knew that he had parents and other dear relatives 
in a distant part of the country, and that they had been informed 
of his arrival, and of his illness; and it was supposed, that from 
some stranger’s pen, those friends must receive the intelligence of 


' The Re v. Amos Pettingell, who, in Ashmun’s nhs aoe had been pastor 
of the church at Champlain, N. | = whe ‘re the parents of Ashmun resided, and 
still reside, was pastor of a church in Waterbury, Conn. Having learned from 
the journals of the day, that Mr. Ashmun was in New-Haven, dangerously ill, 
he hastened to visit him, and spent a few hours with him, only two or three days 
before his death. ‘This good man, not many months afterward, went to his rest 
An edifying memoir of him, w ritten by our beloved brother Hart, (also decea 
se?!’ t=; been published by the Massachusetts Sabbath-School Union 
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his departure from among the living. On the second day after 
his death, a large concourse of the citizens of New-Haven, to- 
gether with some distinguished strangers, filled the center church 
to attend upon his obsequies ; but in al] that concourse, there was 
not one relative or early friend of the deceased. ‘The mournful 
services had commenced; a funeral hymn had been sung ; prayer 
had been offered, in which absent relatives were feelingly re- 
membered ; and every heart, perhaps, in that great assembly, was 
touched with the thought of aged parents, bereft of a son whose 
usefulness and renown ‘might well be to them, in their evening of 
life, among the dearest of their earthly treasures; when an aged 
female, entering the church, approached the coffin, with a look, an 
air, a motion, which could not be mistaken. It was the mother 
of Ashmun, who, having heard of the arrival and illness of her son, 
had hastened to meet him; and having traveled day and night, 
four hundred miles, had landed in the city just as the bells were 
tolling for his funeral. 

But were not the agonized feelings of a mother’s love soothed, 
and in some measure assuaged, by beholding once more the noble | 
features of her son, although in the cold and unexpressive fixed- 





ness of death? ‘That poor consolation was denied her. ‘The time 
which had elapsed since his death, liad made it necessary to close | 
the coffii: ; and prudence, even a regard for her sensibilities, for- | 
bade it to be opened. At the grave, while the solemn ritual 


waited for a moment, there was one more struggle of maternal in- 


. tinct; and once more, ere the precious dust descended to its 


resting-place, the mother’s hand was laid in agony and resignation 
upon the coffin of her son. None that saw the pathos of the move- 
ment, can ever forget it. 

The intelligent stranger, who, in the beautiful cemetery of New- 
Haven, visits with the homage due to worth, to genius, to distin- 
guished public usefulness, the graves of such men as Dwight, Whit- 
ney, Sherman, and Hillhouse, cannot but linger, to pay the same 
homage at the tomb of Ashmun. 

We have made no attempt to analyze his character. ‘The 
reader who will trace the whole course of Ashmun’s life, illustra- 
ted as it is in this volume, with rich extracts from his letters and 
journals, and with a large appendix of papers from his pen, will 
know more of the singularly blended elements of his character, 
than could be learned from any formal description. And sure we 
are, that the man who can contemplate the growth of such a 
character, to its final development, .:arking the processes of pro- 
vidence and of srace by which it was formed, and not be made 
better, is muca to be pitied. 








